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CHAPTER  I. 

Pretended  Death;  Trance,  or  Cataleptic  State;  The  First  Fraud  in  Life 
Assurance — The  Rainforth  Simulation  of  Death — False  Certification ; 
Desbouis’  Case — False  Personation  of  Applicant ;  The  Case  related  by 
Mr.  Francis — Substitution  of  Body  or  Rubbish;  Tomatscheck ; 
Vital  Douat ;  The  Ohio  Broom-Corn  Case  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Davis — Specu¬ 
lative  Insurance — Insurable  Interest  —  Puzzling  Identification  —  Per¬ 
version  to  which  Accident  Insurance  is  Liable ;  A  Donation  Party,  and 
what  came  of  it. 

Stratagems  and  conspiracies  for  defrauding  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  may  be  grouped  under  four  general  heads  : 
Feigned  Death,  Mysterious  Disappearance,  Homicide,  and 
Suicide.  This  classification  comprehends  only  those  actively 
aggressive  forms  of  fraud  which  contemplate  speedy  reali¬ 
zation  of  the’  atrocious  end  in  view,  and  which,  therefore, 
are  broadly  contradistinguished  from  less  tangible  sorts  of 
imposture,  such,  for  instance,  as  material  concealment  or 
misrepresentation  in  the  answers  recorded  in  the  application. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  latter  deceptions  that  for  possible 
results  they  can  only  look  remotely  to  the  chances  of  the 
future  and  the  natural  course  of  events,  while  their  flagrancy 
is  generally  mitigated  by  individual  unselfishness.  But  while  in 
the  armamentaria  of  fraud  there  are  no  weapons  which  more 
urgently  call  for  the  watchful  care  of  life  insurance  officials, 
the  scope  of  this  volume  limits  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
assaults  of  deeper  desperation  and  more  remorseless  cupidity. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  pretended 
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death,  such,  for  example,  as  the  trance,  or  cataleptic  state,  which 
may  be  artificially  induced  by  certain  drugs  ;  next,  insidious 
methods  of  false  certification,  either  through  bribery  or  forgery  ; 
again,  false  personation  of  the  applicant,  and  deception  of  the 
medical  examiner ;  and  finally,  substitution  of  a  dead  body. 

Curiously  enough,  not  only  the  most  striking  illustration,  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  case  of  successfully  simulated 
death  is  that  of  the  first  fraud  in  the  history  of  life  insurance. 
According  to  Mr.  Francis,  who  tells  the  story  in  his  very 
entertaining  “Annals,  Anecdotes,  and  Legends  of  Life  As¬ 
surance,”  it  occurred  in  the  year  1730.  “Two  persons,”  says 
Francis,  “  resided  in  the  then  obscure  suburbs  of  St.  Giles’s,  one 
of  whom  was  a  woman  of  twenty,  the  other  a  man  whose  age 
would  have  allowed  him  to  be  the  woman’s  father,  and  who 
was  generally  understood  to  bear  that  relation.  Their  position 
hovered  on  the  debatable  ground  between  poverty  and  com¬ 
petence,  or  might  even  be  characterized  by  the  modern  term 
of  shabby  genteel.  They  interfered  with  no  one,  and  they  en¬ 
couraged  no  one  to  interfere  with  them.  No  specific  personal 
description  is  recorded  of  them,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  man 
was  tall  and  middle-aged,  bearing  a  semi-military  aspect,  and 
that  the  woman,  though  young  and  attractive  in  person,  was 
apparently  haughty  and  frigid  in  her  manner. 

“  On  a  sudden,  at  night-time,  the  latter  was  taken  very  ill. 
The  man  sought  the  wife  of  his  nearest  neighbor  for  assistance, 
informing  her  that  his  daughter  had  been  seized  with  sudden 
and  great  pain  at  the  heart.  They  returned  together,  and 
found  her  in  the  utmost  apparent  agony,  shrinking  from  the 
approach  of  all,  and  dreading  the  slightest  touch.  The  leech 
was  sent  for;  but  before  he  could  arrive,  she  seemed  insensible, 
and  he  only  entered  the  room  in  time  to  see  her  die.  The 
father  appeared  in  great  distress,  the  doctor  felt  her  pulse, 
placed  his  hand  on  her  heart,  shook  his  head  as  he  intimated 
all  was  over,  and  went  his  way.  The  searchers  came,  for  those 
birds  of  ill- omen  were  then  the  ordinary  haunters  of  the  death¬ 
bed,  and  the  coffin  with  its  contents  was  committed  to  the 
ground.  Almost  immediately  after  this,  the  bereaved  fathei 
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claimed  from  the  underwriters  some  money  which  was  insured 
on  his  daughter’s  life,  left  the  locality,  and  the  story  was  for¬ 
gotten. 

“Not  very  long  after,  the  neighborhood  of  Queen  Square, 
then  a  fashionable  place,  shook  its  head  at  the  somewhat 
equivocal  connection  which  existed  between  one  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  a  house  in  that  locality  and  a  lady  who  resided  with 
him.  The  gentleman  wore  moustaches,  and  though  not  young, 
affected  what  was  then  known  as  the  macaroni  style.  The 
lady  accompanied  him  everywhere.  The  captain,  for  such  was 
the  almost  indefinite  title  he  assumed,  was  a  visitor  at  Rane- 
lagh,  was  an  habitue  of  the  coffee-houses,  and  being  an  ap¬ 
parently  wealthy  person,  riding  good  horses  and  keeping  an 
attractive  mistress,  he  attained  a  certain  position  among  the 
mauvais  sujets  of  the  day.  Like  many  others  of  that  period, 
he  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  a  dabbler  in  the  funds,  was  frequently 
seen  at  Lloyd’s  and  in  the  Alley ;  lounged  occasionally  at 
Garra way’s ;  but  appeared  more  particularly  to  affect  the  com¬ 
pany  of  those  who  dealt  in  Life  Assurances. 

“  His  house  soon  became  a  resort  for  the  young  and  thought¬ 
less,  being  one  of  those  pleasant  places  where  the  past  and  the 
future  were  alike  lost  in  the  present ;  where  cards  were 
introduced  with  the  wine,  and  where,  if  the  young  bloods  of  the 
day  lost  their  money,  they  were  repaid  by  a  glance  of  more 
than  ordinary  warmth  from  the  goddess  of  the  place  ;  and  to 
which,  if  they  won,  they  returned  with  renewed  zest.  One 
thing  was  noticed,  they  never  won  from  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  large  portion  of  the  current 
expenses  was  met  by  the  money  gambled  away  ;  but  whether 
it  were  fairly  or  unfairly  gained,  is  scarcely  a  doubtful  question. 

“  A  stop  was  soon  put  to  these  amusements.  The  place  was 
too  remote  from  the  former  locality,  the  appearance  of  both 
characters  was  too  much  changed  to  be  identified,  or  in  these 
two  might  have  been  traced  the  strangers  of  that  obscure 
suburb  where,  as  daughter,  the  woman  was  supposed  to  die, 
and,  as  father,  the  man  had  wept  and  raved  over  her  remains: 
And  a  similar  scene  was  once  more  to  be  acted.  The  lady 
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was  taken  as  suddenly  ill  as  before  ;  the  same  spasms  at  the 
heart  seemed  to  convulse  her  frame,  and  again  the  man  hung 
over  in  apparent  agony.  Physicians  were  sent  for  in  haste ; 
one  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  her  once  more  imitate  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  death,  while  the  others,  satisfied  that  life  had  fled, 
took  their  fees,  ‘  shook  solemnly  their  powdered  wigs,’  and 
departed.  This  mystery,  for  it  is  evident  there  was  some  col¬ 
lusion  or  conspiracy,  is  partially  solved  when  it  is  said  that 
many  thousands  were  claimed  and  received  by  the  gallant 
captain  from  various  underwriters,  merchants,  and  companies 
with  whom  he  had  assured  the  life  of  the  lady. 

“But  the  hero  of  this  tradition  was  a  consummate  actor ;  and 
though  his  career  is  unknown  for  a  long  period  after  this,  yet  it 
is  highly  probable  that  he  carried  out  his  nefarious  projects 
in  schemes  which  are  difficult  to  trace.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  soi  disant  captain  of  Queen  Square  was  one 
and  the  same  person  who,  as  a  merchant,  a  few  years  later  ap¬ 
peared  daily  on  the  commercial  walks  of  Liverpool ;  where, 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  corn  and  cotton,  a  constant  attender 
at  church,  a  subscriber  to  local  charities,  and  a  giver  of  good 
dinners,  he  soon  became  much  respected  by  those  who  dealt 
with  him  in  business  or  visited  him  in  social  life.  The  hospi¬ 
talities  of  his  house  were  gracefully  dispensed  by  a  lady  who 
passed  as  his  niece,  and  for  a  time  nothing  seemed  to  disturb 
the  tfcnor  of  his  way. 

“At  length  it  became  whispered  in  the  world  of  commerce  that 
his  speculations  were  not  so  successful  as  usual ;  and  a  long 
series  of  misfortunes,  as  asserted  by  him,  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
whisper.  It  soon  became  advisable  for  him  to  borrow  money, 
and  this  he  could  only  do  on  the  security  of  property  belonging 
to  his  niece.  To  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  insure  their  lives 
for  about  ^2,000.  This  was  easy  enough,  as  Liverpool,  no 
less  than  London,  was  ready  to  assure  anything  which  promised 
profit,  and  as  the  affair  was  regular,  no  one  hesitated.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  secrecy  was  requisite  for  the  sake  of  his  credit ; 
and  availing  himself  of  this,  he  assured  on  the  life  of  his  niece 
^2,000  with,  at  any  rate,  ten  different  merchants  and  under- 
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writers  in  London  and  elsewhere.  The  game  was  once  more 
in  his  own  hands,  and  the  same  play  was  once  more  acted. 
The  lady  was  taken  ill,  the  doctor  was  called  in  and  found  her 
suffering  from  convulsions.  He  administered  a  specific,  and 
retired.  In  the  night  he  was  again  hastily  summoned,  but  ar¬ 
rived  too  late.  The  patient  was  declared  to  be  beyond  his 
skill ;  and  the  next  morning  it  became  known  to  all  Liverpool 
that  she  had  died  suddenly.  A  decorous  grief  was  evinced  by 
the  chief  mourner.  There  was  no  haste  made  in  forwarding 
the  funeral ;  the  lady  lay  almost  in  state,  so  numerous  were  the 
friends  who  called  to  see  the  last  of  her  they  had  visited  ;  the 
searchers  did  their  hideous  office  gently,  for  they  were  probably 
largely  bribed ;  the  physician  certified  that  she  had  died  of  a 
complaint  he  could  scarcely  name,  and  the  grave  received  the 
coffin.  The  merchant  retained  his  position  in  Liverpool,  and 
bore  himself  with  decent  dignity ;  made  no  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  money,  scarcely  even  alluded  to  the  assurances 
which  were  due,  and  when  they  were  named,  exhibited  an 
appearance  of  almost  apathetic  indifference.  He  had,  however, 
selected  his  victims  with  skill.  They  were  safe  men,  and  from 
them  he  duly  received  the  money  which  was  assured  on  the 
life  of  the  niece. 

“  From  this  period  he  seemed  to  decline  in  health,  expressed 
a  loathing  for  the  place  where  he  had  once  been  so  happy  ; 
change  of  air  was  prescribed,  and  he  left  the  men  whom  he 
had  deceived,  chuckling  at  the  success  of  his  infamous  scheme. 

“  It  need  not  be  repeated  that  the  poverty-stricken  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  suburbs,  the  gambling  captain  of  Queen  Square, 
and  the  merchant  of  Liverpool  were  identical.  That  so  suc¬ 
cessful  a  series  of  frauds  was  practised  appears  wonderful  at 
the  present  day ;  but  the  woman  either  possessed  that  power 
of  simulating  death,  of  which  we  read  occasional  cases  in  the 
remarkable  records  of  various  times,  or  that  the  physicians 
were  deceived  or  bribed,  is  certain.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  success  of  a  scheme  which  dipped  so  largely 
into  the  pockets  of  the  underwriters.” 
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THE  RAINFORTH  CASE. 

In  the  Rainforth  swindle,  concocted  in  Chicago  by  Richard 
Rainforth,  Dr.  C.  B.  Kendall,  and  T.  W.  Fuller,  it  was  pre¬ 
arranged  that  the  principal  actor  should  assume  death  follow¬ 
ing  typhoid  fever,  and  that,  previous  to  burial,  another  body 
should  be  smuggled  into  the  coffin.  The  particulars  of  this 
case  are  as  follows  : 

“In  the  month  of  Febmary,  1867,  a  will,  purporting  to  have 
been  made  and  signed  by  Richard  Rainforth,  deceased,  was 
filed  in  the  Cook  County  Court,  Chicago,  for  probate.  The 
will  was  duly  executed  and  witnessed,  and  contained  three  sep¬ 
arate  bequests — one  for  $1,000  to  Dr.  Charles  B.  Kendall, 
Fullerton  Block  ;  one  of  $1,000  to  Timothy  W.  Fuller,  133  S. 
Clark  Street,  and  the  rest  of  Rainforth’ s  property  to  Birdie,  the 
daughter  of  T.  W.  Fuller.  The  will  provided  for  its  own  exe¬ 
cution,  and  named  Kendall  and  Fuller,  the  legatees,  as  execu¬ 
tors.  The  will  was  on  file  till  March  21,  no  measures  having 
been  taken  to  prove  it  until  that  date,  when  a  rule  of  Court  was 
obtained  to  compel  the  executors  to  do  so.  When  the  demise 
of  Rainforth  was  made  public,  Miles  Rainforth,  his  brother,  went 
to  Chicago  to  see  how  matters  stood  in  his  favor  in  the  will. 
After  having  obtained  an  interview  with  M.  F.  Heenan,  the  law¬ 
yer  who  had  been  employed  to  draw  up  the  will,  he  was  led  to 
believe  the  will  was  a  forgery,  or  that  deceased  had  been  dealt 
with  foully.  Impressed  with  this  doubt,  he  arranged  with  a 
legal  firm  to  investigate  the  subject.  Efforts  were  then  made 
to  have  the  will  proved,  but  failed,  until  a  rule  of  Court  was 
had,  ‘  compelling  the  executors  to  show  cause  why  they  did  not 
prove  the  will.’  On  the  21st  of  March,  Fuller  and  Kendall 
appeared  in  court  to  answer  the  summons  issued,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Heenan,  renounced  the  executorship.  Miles 
Rainforth  then  filed  a  petition,  asking  for  an  examination  into 
the  merits  of  the  will.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  placed  in  the  witness-box  to  *  answer  relative  to  their 
stewardship  of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  and  the  manner  of 
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his  death.’  Dr.  Kendall  was  first  examined  and  refused  to 
answer,  when  he  was  committed  for  contempt.  Fuller  was  then 
placed  on  the  stand,  and,  to  the  question  *  Is  Richard  Rainforth 
dead  ?  ’  replied,  ‘No,  he  is  not  dead  ;  he  still  lives.’  He  then 
testified  that  Rainforth,  Kendall,  and  himself  had  matured  a  plan 
to  defraud  the  JR tna,  St.  Louis  Mutual,  and  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Companies,  in  which  he  had  effected  policies  for 
$15,000.  The  plan  consisted  in  Rainforth .  assuming  death, 
while  Kendall  was  deputed  to  procure  a  body  for  the  inter¬ 
ment,  and  after  the  skilful  substitution  of  the  body  Rainforth 
was  to  seek  some  place  of  concealment.  In  pursuance  of  this 
arrangement,  a  few  days  before  Rainforth’s  alleged  death,  he 
pretended  to  feel  unwell,  and  Dr.  Kendall  was  called  in  and 
pronounced  the  patient  suffering  from  typhoid  fever.  Two 
days  afterwards,  by  direction  of  the  patient,  his  will  was  drawn 
up,  and  another  physician  called  on  to  visit  the  sick  man ;  he 
decided  that  he  had  only  about  thirty-six  hours  to  live.  The 
same  day  a  barber  was  procured,  who  shaved  off  Rainforth’s 
moustache  and  whiskers.  An  hour  afterwards  his  will  was  signed 
‘  in  the  presence  of  Heenan  and  two  other  witnesses.’  While 
Fuller  and  Kendall  were  in  the  room  the  latter  said,  ‘  Poor 
Dick  is  dead.’  On  the  following  day  the  pretended  corpse  was 
apparently  and  presumably  coffined  and  buried  in  Graceland 
Cemetery,  Chicago.  Fuller  moreover  stated  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  fraud  practised  upon  him  by  this  pretence  of  death 
until  some  time  after  its  occurrence.  He  afterward  learned 
that  letters  had  been  received  at  Chicago  from  Rainforth 
and  Fuller’s  daughter,  Birdie,  dated  as  late  as  March  18.  Ful¬ 
ler  was  then  held  for  a  further  hearing  in  $12,000  bail,  and  Dr. 
Kendall  was  arraigned  for  fraud  and  held  in  jail  to  answer. 
Search  was  made  for  Rainforth  after  the  plot  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  ;  but  no  clew  to  his  whereabouts  was  obtained  until  some 
time  in  April,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  in  New 
York.  On  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  to  that  effect  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Kennedy,  from  the  detective  agency  of  Wm.  Tuttle  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Detectives  Vaughan  and  Niven  were  detailed  to 
find  Rainforth.  They  worked  assiduously,  and,  after  a  deal  of 
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difficulty,  tl.ey  learned  that  he  was  at  the  Dupont  House,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Hudson  and  Laight  Streets.  They  proceeded  to  the 
place  at  two  o’clock  at  night,  and  there  he  was  discovered  in 
bed.  He  was  taken  to  Police  Headquarters  and  delivered 
over  to  the  custody  of  Detective  Kennedy,  of  Chicago,  who 
had  been  sent  to  New  York  to  convey  the  accused  to  that 
city. 

Rainforth  had  been  a  quartermaster  in  the  army,  Dr.  Ken¬ 
dall  an  army  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Fuller  a  detective  in  the  service 
of  the  government  during  the  war.  Fuller,  after  his  exposure 
of  the  Rainforth  conspiracy,  furnished  the  Chicago  Tribune 
with  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  life  and  adventures,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  made  a  revelation,  which,  however 
startling  or  sensational,  savored  so  much  more  of  the  fanciful 
than  of  the  probable.,  that  it  did  not  produce  a  very  profound 
impression.  He  said  : 

The  origin  of  this  insurance  business  is  not  here.  There  are  parties 
connected  with  it  who  stand  high  in  society,  and  who  have  great  influence. 
It  would  not  benefit  me  to  say  who  these  parties  are,  nor  would  it  now 
benefit  the  insurance  companies,  and  the  public  will  not  be  injured  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  names  kept  a  secret  for  the  present.  It  is  enough  to  say  it  is  an 
organized  company,  with  its  headquarters  i?i  JVew  York.  It  has  its 
ramifications  throughout  the  principal  States,  and  the  persons  engaged  are 
in  such  positions  that  if  attempted  the  frauds  will  be  seldom  discovered,  be¬ 
cause  the  doctor  and  the  man  who  is  reported  to  die  have  no  knowledge 
outside  of  the  patient  or  case  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Whatever  the  object  of  this  singular  statement,  it  was 
deemed  prudent,  in  view  of  possibilities,  to  give  it  some  con¬ 
sideration,  for  if,  upon  investigation,  there  should  be  found  a 
shadow  of  truth  in  so  remarkable  a  declaration,  the  life  com¬ 
panies  were  bound  to  assum-e  a  defensive  attitude.  But  whether 
true  or  not,  the  experience  of  the  English  companies,  and  the 
numerous  cases  of  convicted  crime  in  this  country,  sufficiently 
prove  to  our  life  corporations  that  they  have  an  ugly  foe  to 
encounter,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  unceasingly  vigilant. 
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CHARLES  AUGUSTE  DESBOUIS. 

With  regard  to  forged  proofs  of  death,  without  auxiliaries  in 
reserve,,  it  will  be  found  that  though  at  first  glance  such  fabri¬ 
cation  would  seem  to  open  an  inviting  field  for  knavery,  it  is 
comparatively  rare,  because  comparatively  easy  of  detection. 
Take,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  recent  case  of  false  certification 
in  France.  A  young  teacher  named  Desbouis,  in  Nevers,  was 
the  beneficiary  of  policies  on  the  life  of  his  mother,  a  widow  living 
in  Tonnay,  in  the  company  named  Le  Monde,  to  the  amount 
of  50,000  francs.  Toward  the  end  of  January,  M.  Desbouis 
notified  the  agent  of  Le  Monde  in  Nevers  that  his  mother  was 
dead.  The  agent  forthwith  communicated  the  information  to 
the  company,  and  shortly  afterward  the  officers  received  a 
letter  from  the  family  announcing  the  fact ;  also,  the  Mayor’s 
official  certificate  of  the  death  of  the  Widow  Desbouis  ;  and  the 
usual  certificates  of  the  physician  and  the  undertaker.  As  these 
certificates  were  upon  ordinary  paper,  the  company  thought 
they  had  a  suspicious  look,  and  called  upon  M.  Desbouis  to 
furnish  certificates  upon  stamped  paper.  This  he  did  a  few 
days  afterward.  A  comparison  between  the  new  certificates 
and  those  previously  furnished  strengthened  the  suspicions 
of  the  company.  Notwithstanding  a  favorable  report  from  the 
agent  in  Nevers,  they  sent  one  of  their  inspectors  to  Charente, 
in  Western  France,  to  institute  an  investigation,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  discovery  that  the  Widow  Desbouis  was  in  good 
health,  and  blissfully  ignorant  of  her  son’s  fraudulent  ma¬ 
noeuvres.  The  next  time  the  young  man  called  at  the  home 
office,  in  Paris,  he  was  arrested. 


FALSE  PERSONATION  OF  APPLICANT. 

A  much  more  dangerous  and  far  more  frequent  form  of  fraud 
is  false  personation  of  an  applicant.  Here,  both  agent  and 
examiner  may  be  innocent  victims  of  deception ;  on  the  other 
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hand,  both  may  be  in  rascally  collusion  with  other  parties  to 
defraud  the  agent’s  company ;  or,  again,  the  agent  may  conspire 
with  others  to  deceive  the  examiner.  Mr.  Francis,  in  his 
“  Annals,”  gives  an  account  of  the  earliest  known  instance  of 
such  deception.  Application  was  made  in  the  year  1780,  to  a 
London  office,  to  insure  the  life  of  a  lady  for  ^2,000.  Her 
health  was  sound,  constitution  excellent,  references  satisfactory, 
and  the  policy  was  issued.  Within  six  months  a  claim  was 
made  for  the  money.  In  the  proofs  of  loss,  which  were  found 
to  be  regular,  the  disease  was  certified  to  be  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption.  Thereupon,  directors  looked  grave  and  questioned 
the  secretary,  and  the  secretary  looked  rueful  and  questioned 
the  doctor.  There  was  no  accounting  for  such  a  termination 
of  the  risk  ;  it  seemed  en  regie  ;  no  fraud  could  be  alleged,  and 
the  policy  was  paid.  Information  subsequently  given  to  the 
office,  however,  led  to  inquiry,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  one 
sister  being  an  incurable  invalid,  the  other  personated  her  at 
the  assurance  office,  deceived  the  medical  examiner,  sent  in  the 
certificate  of  her  sister’s  death,  and  obtained  the  money. 
Thereafter  she  disappeared,  and  no  thought  of  restitution  was 
entertained.  This  vicarious  portraiture,  this  impersonation 
mutato  nomine ,  has  often  been  repeated  since,  and  too  often 
with  similar  results,  the  companies  concerned  being  compelled 
to  abide  by  their  losses. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  BODY  OR  RUBBISH. 

Recourse  to  the  trick  of  substituting  a  body  or  rubbish  in  a 
coffin  at  time  of  burial  has  been  so  frequent  that  we  have 
plenty  of  illustrative  cases.  There  was  Franz  Tomatscheck, 
for  example,  in  Berlin,  in  1848,  who  had  been  heavily  insured, 
and  who,  impelled  by  irresistible  curiosity,  and  disguised 
beyond  recognition,  attended  his  own  funeral.  But  when  the 
police  were  put  upon  the  scent,  and  disinterment  took  place, 
the  contents  of  the  coffin  were  found  to  consist  of  stone  and 
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straw.  An  analogous  case,  which  merits  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  was  that  of 


VITAL  DOUAT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  London  police  is  Sergeant 
Druscovitch.  No  one  looking  at  the  short,  blonde-mustached, 
and  rather  dandified  young  man,  would  suspect  him  of  being  the 
cleverest  of  detectives.  He  speaks  any  number  of  languages, 
and  is  therefore  nearly  always  sent  abroad  when  any  case  occurs 
in  a  non-English  speaking  country,  needing  the  services  of  an 
English  detective.  In  London  his  special  work  is  among  for¬ 
eigners  who  go  there  as  fugitives  from  justice.  Druscovitch 
was  engaged  to  work  up  this  case. 

In  1865  Vital  Douat,  a  Bordeaux  wine  merchant,  insured  his 
life  to  the  amount  of  100,000  francs  in  one  of  the  insurance 
offices  of  Paris,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  Bordeaux.  Shortly  afterward  he  went  to  London,  in 
order  to  escape  the  consequence  of  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
Some  time  later  his  wife,  clad  in  widow’s  weeds,  presented  her¬ 
self  at  the  insurance  office  with  the  legal  documentary  proofs  of 
her  husband’s  death.  Some  suspicion  arising  in  the  minds  of 
the  insurance  officials  at  Paris,  the  money  was  not  paid,  and 
the  case  was  forwarded  to  the  British  authorities  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  Sergeant  Druscovitch  was  called  in,  and  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  the  following  extraordinary  facts :  Arriving  in 
London,  Douat  took  up  his  residence  at  Ford’s  Hotel,  giving 
the  name  of  Roberti,  where,  after  remaining  for  a  few  days,  he 
desired  a  French  waiter  at  the  hotel  to  write  him  out  a  certi¬ 
ficate  in  English,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Dr.  Critti,  to  the 
effect  that  one  Vital  Douat  had  died  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1865,  of  aneurism  of  the  heart.  On  the  1st  of  December  this 
certificate  was  presented  to  the  register  of  deaths  at  Plaistow, 
by  Douat,  who  now  assumed  the  name  of  Bernardi,  and  the 
death  was  registered  in  the  usual  way,  it  being  stated  that  the 
body  was  then  lying  at  No.  32  Ann  Street,  Plaistow.  On  the 
same  day  he  procured  a  certificate  from  the  register  of  deaths, 
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and  thereupon  the  sexton  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cemetery,  Low  Lay 
ton,  ordered  a  grave  to  be  dug.  Douat,  alias  Bernardi,  paid  the 
regulated  burial  fees  and  appointed  the  following  Sunday  for  the 
funeral.  Having  made  these  arrangements  he  then  went  to  an 
undertaker,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Rubini,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  full-sized  ready-made  coffin,  in  which  he  caused  to  be 
placed  a  thick  lining  of  lead,  and  the  handles  altered  from  the 
sides  to  the  ends  of  the  coffin,  in  the  manner  usually  adopted 
in  France  and  other  continental  countries.  Douat  had  the 
coffin  conveyed  to  the  cemetery,  himself  being  the  chief  and 
only  mourner.  The  coffin  and  supposed  body  were  taken  into 
the  chapel  of  the  cemetery,  where  the  burial  services  were  read 
over  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Quoid,  and  with  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  ostensible  remains  of  Douat 
were  consigned  to  the  earth.  The  whole  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  which  in  themselves  were  highly  suspicious,  induced 
Sergeant  Druscovitch  to  apply  for  a  license  to  exhume  the 
coffin  said  to  contain  the  body  of  Vital  Douat.  This  having 
been  obtained,  Sergeant  Druscovitch  and  two  persons  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  Douat,  proceeded  to  the  cemetery. 
Upon  being  exhumed  the  coffin  was  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  and  the  two  witnesses  who  had  attended  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  body  of  Douat,  and  was  found  empty. 
The  whole  of  the  burial  was  a  sham.  The  weight  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  body  of  Douat  had  been  made  up  for  by  the  introduction 
of  an  additional  quantity  of  metal  to  the  lead  lining. 

Upon  these  facts  a  warrant  was  granted  for  the  apprehension 
of  Douat,  a  search  was  immediately  instituted  by  the  officers, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  discovered  the  delinquent  had 
taken  his  departure  for  America,  and  was  thus  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  English  law. 

Some  time  afterward  he  returned  to  Europe,  went  to  Antwerp, 
where,  in  November,  1866,  he  was  arraigned  before  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Court  for  fraudulently  attempting  to  obtain  sums  of  money 
from  insurance  companies  by  setting  fire  to  goods  he  had  in¬ 
sured  at  high  rates.  Two  barrels  of  tar,  and  the  debris  of  cases 
which  contained  resin,  chips,  alcohol,  powder,  and  charcoal  were 
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produced  in  Court.  An  underwriter  of  Antwerp  had  insured 
this  property  for  $24,000  against  sea  risks.  The  prisoner 
represented  that  the  cases  and  barrels  contained  laces  and 
clocks  valued  at  $50,000,  for  which  he  produced  invoices. 
The  cases,  however,  ignited  in  the  quay  before  they  were 
shipped  on  board  the  Duc-de-Brabant ,  the  ship  chartered  to 
convey  the  cargo.  The  jury,  after  a  lengthy  trial,  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him  ;  but 
the  French  government  claimed  him  under  its  Extradition 
Act,  and  he  was  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  tribunals 
of  that  country  for  his  fraudulent  bankruptcy  and  also  for  his 
attempted  fraud  on  the  Paris  life  insurance  office. 

For  the  latter  offence  he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  penal  servitude. 


THE  OHIO  BROOM-CORN  CASE. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  18 66,  a  plot  was  contrived  to 
rob  two  or  three  life  companies  by  a  gang  at  Eaton,  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  composed  of  B.  M.  Batchelor,  an  apothecary 
and  local  insurance  agent ;  William  Abbott,  a  class  leader  and 
mayor  of  Eaton  ;  Dr.  N.  S.  Richardson,  who,  on  a  previous  oc¬ 
casion,  had  successfully  swindled  a  life  company  out  of  $4,000, 
and  his  brother  Frank,  who  lived  near  Lebanon.  These  con¬ 
federated  scamps  invented  a  fictitious  personage  whom  they 
named  W.  T.  McFadden.  This  dummy,  personated  by  the 
pious  Abbott,  was  insured  for  a  large  amount,  and  when  the 
plan  was  fully  matured,  died  on  Christmas-eve  of  malignant 
cholera,  conveniently  introduced  at  that  unusual  season  because 
of  the  rapidly  fatal  collapse  incident  to  the  Asiatic  malady. 
This  part  of  the  tragic  farce  was  enacted  in  Frank  Richardson’s 
house  in  Lebanon.  His  wife,  innocent  soul,  had  been  conve¬ 
niently  sent  to  visit  her  own  people,  that  the  coast  might  be  en¬ 
tirely  clear  for  the  conspirators.  Frank  called  at  an  undertaker’s, 
and  ordered  a  coffin  for  “  a  gentleman  who  had  died  at  his  house 
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of  cholera.”  Thence  he  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  dis¬ 
patched  this  message  to  Eaton,  in  care  of  Batchelor  : 

“Mrs.  Sarah  McFadden:  Your  husband  died  here  this  morning. 
Answer.” 

Hasty  preparations  were  made  for  departure  with  the  corpse 
to  Eaton,  where  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  an  immediate 
funeral.  Chloride  of  lime  was  freely  sprinkled  about  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  cautious  avoidance  was  enjoined  upon  the  neighbors. 
The' coffin-lid  was  screwed  down,  and  the  mournful  satisfaction 
of  gazing  upon  the  remains  was  denied.  The  only  assistance 
solicited  was  to  lift  the  coffin  into  a  wagon  early  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  which  was  done  by  friends  and  neighbors  cheer¬ 
fully,  but  not  without  a  twinge  of  suspicion  of  foul  play.  The 
Richardson  brothers — there  were  four  of  them — were  all  clouded 
with  a  bad  reputation.  If  they  had  borne  a  better  character, 
the  good  people  of  the  vicinity  would  not  have  suspected  crim¬ 
inal  taint,  even  under  such  strange  and  singular  circumstances. 
But  after  the  wagon  had  been  driven  off  they  freely  discussed 
among  themselves  these  unusual  proceedings,  and  the  more 
they  compared  notes,  the  more  they  became  convinced  that  the 
interference  of  the  legal  authorities  was  demanded.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Dr.  H.  White,  the  coroner,  started  in  pursuit  to  Carlisle 
Station,  whither  Frank  had  said  he  intended  to  take  the  body  for 
shipment  to  Eaton.  Arriving  at  Carlisle,  the  coroner  failed  to 
obtain  any  tidings  whatever  of  the  funeral  party,  and  the  suspicion 
that  a  very  serious  crime  had  been  committed  was  strengthened 
hour  by  hour.  Frank  Richardson’s  house  was  searched  by  an 
eager  crowd ;  officers  were  dispatched  to  Eaton,  and  telegrams 
from  the  latter  place  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  man  of  the  name 
of  W.  T.  McFadden  had  ever  lived  there,  though,  to  complicate 
matters,  a  woman  called  Sarah  McFadden,  professing  to  have 
a  husband  named  W.  T.,  had  spent  some  weeks  in  Eaton, 
shortly  before,  but  had  gone  away,  no  one  knew  whither. 

Frank  Richardson  turned  up  at  Winchester,  near  Eaton, 
where  he  was  met  by  a  hearse  and  a  carriage  containing  two 
women  closely  veiled.  The  coffin  was  transferred  to  the  hearse, 
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and  the  little  procession  proceeded  on  its  way  with  the  solem¬ 
nity  befitting  a  funeral  occasion.  The  movement  was  timed  so 
as  to  reach  the  churchyard  at  midnight.  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
order  that  his  “  dear  friend  Mac.”  might  have  the  full  benefit 
of  Christian  burial,  had  engaged  the  attendance  at  the  grave  of 
his  beloved  pastor,  and  at  his  special  request  the  clergyman 
delivered  a  brief  discourse  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life.  Dr. 
Richardson  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and,  though  not  in 
good  standing,  was  recognized  as  such. 

This  dramatic  scene  occurred  on  the  night  of  December  25, 
1866.  Early  the  next  morning  the  Lebanon  officials  arrested 
the  actors  who  had  thus  devised  and  performed  their  parts  in 
the  midnight  burial.  They  then  endeavored  to  employ  the 
sexton  in  the  work  of  disinterment,  but  found  that  personage 
rather  shaky.  He  had  had  the  cholera  once,  and  he  was  “  afeard 
of  it ;  ”  “  the  blamed  thing,”  said  he,  “  smelt  powerful  bad  last 
night,”  and  its  disturbance,  in  his  view,  would  be  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences.  A  greenback,  however,  overpowered 
his  resistance,  and,  swallowing  his  aversion,  he  went  vigorously 
to  work.  The  grave  was  opened  and  the  coffin  was  raised,  but 
on  lifting  the  lid  the  searchers  found,  not  a  body,  but  a  few  sacks 
filled  with  broom-corn  seed. 

Upon  this  unexpected  discovery  the  two  Richardsons  and 
Batchelor  were  taken  to  jail.  The  other  conspirators  escaped, 
the  woman  returning  to  Cincinnati,  where  she  was  a  notorious 
cyprian,  and,  as  Abbott,  the  personator  of  McFadden,  was 
declared  to  be  dead,  and  as  there  is  no  warrant  of  authority  to 
arrest  a  man  for  being  dead,  the  scamp  was  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
noticed. 


MRS.  MARY  DAVIS. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1865,  the  body  of  a  dead  woman,  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  was  discovered  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  town  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  A  coroner’s  jury 
was  at  once  impanelled,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  it  went 
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to  show  that  it  was  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  wife  of  John 
B.  Davis,  a  shoemaker  who  resided  in  Richmond.  Mrs.  Davis 
had  been  missing  from  home  for  some  time,  and  could  not  be 
found.  The  clothing  found  upon  the  body  was  recognized  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Davis.  The  decayed  condition  of  the  body  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  determined  whether  or  not  there  were 
external  evidences  of  violence  upon  it,  but  it  was  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  she  had  been  murdered. 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  Mrs.  Davis  was  insured  in  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  for  $2,500,  and 
in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  for  $3,000.  Proofs 
of  death,  based  upon  the  evidence  brought  before  the  coroner, 
were  duly  furnished  each  company,  and  the  New  York  Life  paid 
the  amount  of  its  policy  to  the  guardian  of  Mrs.  Davis’  children. 
The  Connecticut  Mutual  would  not  pay  on  the  evidence  of 
death  produced,  and  suit  was  brought  to  recover  the  amount. 
The  company  instituted  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case, 
and  was  soon  able  to  expose  what  proved  to  be  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud.  The  missing  Mrs.  Davis  was  hunted  down,  and  found 
living  in  the  town  of  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Affidavits,  one  of  a  photographer  who  sent  with  it  a  photograph 
of  the  woman  ;  one  of  a  physician  who  had  known  her  many 
years,  and  who  saw  and  conversed  with  her  at  the  date  of  his 
affidavit;  and  one  of  the  identical  Mary  herself,  dated  January 
7,  1867,  were  filed  in  court  by  the  company,  whereupon  the 
suit  was  discontinued.  The  New  York  Life  at  once  brought 
suit  against  the  guardian  for  the  amount  of  insurance  paid  to 
him  under  their  policy,  and  recovered  the  amount  less  court 
charges,  and  an  allowance  to  the  guardian,  who  had  acted  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  Davis  had  rejoined  his  wife  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  when 
found,  both  were  preparing  to  go  South  as  soon  as  the  money 
on  the  Connecticut  Mutual  policy  was  paid  to  them.  Luckily  for 
the  New  York  Life,  the  money  paid  by  that  company  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  guardian,  instead  of  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davis, 
who  was  the  principal  party  to  the  conspiracy,  beyond  a  doubt 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  Davises  disinterred  some  woman’s 
dead  body  which  had  been  just  buried,  and  put  Mrs.  Davis’ 
clothing  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  it  was 
the  body  of  Mrs.  Davis  and  that  she  had  been  murdered.  The 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Davis  gave  color  to  that  view 
of  the  case  ;  and  though  there  were  a  few  persons  who  were 
skeptical  on  the  subject,  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  foul 
and  wicked  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  that  the  murderer 
or  murderers  had  escaped.  Instead  of  this,  however,  through 
the  commendable  action  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  it  was  proved  to  be  a  plot  to  defraud  the  two 
companies,  which  came  very  near  being  successful. 


SPECULATIVE  INSURANCE. 

Kent,  in  his  “Commentaries,”  says:  “The  necessity  of  an 
interest  in  the  life  insured,  in  order  to  support  the  policy, 
prevails  generally  in  this  country,  because  wager  contracts  are 
almost  universally  held  to  be  unlawful,  either  in  consequence 
of  some  statute  provision,  or  upon  principles  of  the  common 
law.” 

In  the.  early  history  of  life  insurance,  this  disregard  of  the 
question  of  insurable  interest  led  to  gambling  of  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  sort.  Although  the  abuses  incident  to  this  speculative 
practice  in  England,  as  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Francis, 
have  yielded  to  prohibitive  statutes,  it  appears  that  in  some 
countries  it  is  not  unusual,  even,  at  the  present  day,  to  effect 
insurances  upon  the  lives  of  individuals  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  wagering  parties.  Among  the  cases  which  may  be 
adduced  in  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  following  curious 
Swedish  instance  : 

In  1855,  one  Svenson,  of  Carlscrona,  insured  the  life  of  an 
old  soldier,  named  Hoffstedt,  of  the  same  place,  in  the  Mentor 
Company  of  London  for  8,000  rix-dollars,  and  in  the  Paternelle 
Company  of  Paris  for  7,500  francs.  In  August,  1856,  Hoffstedt 
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died,  and  Svenson  claimed  the  amount  insured  in  the  two  offices. 
The  Mentor  Company  paid  at  once  :  but  the  Paternelle  Com¬ 
pany  thought  fit  to  institute  an  investigation  respecting  the 
death.  It  then  turned  out  that  Hoffstedt  was  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  and  that  Svenson  supplied  him  money  to  enable  him 
to  drink  brandy  in  excess,  his  object  being,  it  was  affirmed,  to 
hasten  his  death.  The  old  soldier  at  last  died  very  suddenly, 
and  the  rumor  was  spread  that  Svenson  had  poisoned  him  by 
putting  arsenic  in  the  brandy.  The  dead  body  was  examined, 
and  arsenic  was  found  in  it.  Svenson  was  consequently 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  Criminal  Court  of  the 
district,  on  the  charge  of  poisoning.  But  the  charge  could  not 
be  established.  He  was  acquitted.  As,  however,  he  was 
proved  to  have  had  arsenic  in  his  possession — and  in  Sweden, 
this  is  illegal  for  a  private  person — he  was  fined  sixteen  rix- 
dollars.  On  an  appeal,  the  judgment  was  confirmed.  The 
public  prosecutor  then  petitioned  the  King  to  cause  the  man  to 
be  imprisoned  in  a  fortress,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
moral  doubt  of  his  guilt.  In  August,  1857,  his  Majesty  re¬ 
fused  this  petition  ;  -  and  at  length  the  man  was  released. 
Meantime  he  had  become  bankrupt.  The  assignees  now 
instituted  proceedings  for  payment  against  the  Paternelle 
Company,  in  Paris.  The  ground  on  which  they  based  the  action 
was,  that  the  judgments  of  the  Swedish  courts  proved  clearly 
that  no  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  that  the  company 
could  not  prove  that  Hoffstedt  committed  suicide,  so  the  insur¬ 
ance  remained  valid.  The  company,  however,  contended, 
first,  that  the  judgments  of  the  Swedish  courts  were  not  binding 
in  France,  and  consequently  -that  their  acquittal  of  the  man 
amounted  to  nothing  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  next,  that  as 
Hoffstedt  had  undoubtedly  died  of  poison,  it  was  clear  either 
that  he  had  committed  suicide,  or  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  man  who  was  to  benefit  by  his  death,  either  of  which 
cases,  in  France,  rendered  an  insurance  invalid.  The  Civil 
Tribunal,  adopting  the  arguments  of  the  company,  rejected  the 
action. 
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The  English  statute  of  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  48,  prohibited  insurance 
on  lives,  when  the  person  insuring  had  no  interest  in  the  life  ; 
and  it  prohibited  the  recovery  under  the  policy  of  a  greater 
sum  than  the  amount  or  value  of  the  interest  of  the  insured  in 
the  life.  As  Angell  remarks,  “  Insurance  upon  lives,  as  well 
as  upon  other  events  in  which  the  person  insured  has  no 
interest,  not  only  inevitably  tends  to  introduce  a  pernicious 
sort  of  gambling  and  speculation,  but  it  is  pregnant  with  serious 
mischief.”  Notwithstanding  the  statute  referred  to,  the  criminal 
annals  of  England  furnish  a  number  of  cases  of  this  sort  of 
gambling,  even  to  the  extent  of  murder  in  order  to  recover 
under  a  fictitious  claim  of  interest. 

In  this  country,  as  Kent  says,  the  necessity  of  an  interest  in 
the  life  insured,  to  support  the  policy,  generally  prevails.  Of  the 
few  instances  of  wanton  disregard  of  an  insurable  interest,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
cases  is  that  of  Robert  Fox,  proprietor  of  a  variety  theatre  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  history  of  this  case  shows  that  in  May,  1872,  Mr.  Fox 
made  application  to  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
for  a  policy  for  $20,000  on  the  life  of  John  Clark  Lee,  which 
was  accepted.  The  premium  was  to  be  paid  partly  in  cash 
and  partly  by  note.  Mr.  Fox  paid  the  amount  required  in 
cash,  $460.86,  but  never  executed  or  delivered  the  note  for  the 
balance.  On  or  about  May  20th — less  than  a  week  after  date 
of  the  policy — the  president  heard  some  reports  relative  to  the 
character  and  habits  of  Lee,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  his 
statements  made  in  the  application  and  in  his  medical  examina¬ 
tion,  that  an  investigation  was  at  once  ordered,  and  in  a  few 
days  it  was  ascertained  that  all  the  reports  referred  to  were 
entirely  trustworthy.  The  president  immediately  wrote  Mr. 
Fox,  requesting  him  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  company,  which 
he  did.  He  was  informed  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
charged  with  knowledge  of  the  facts.  To  this  he  made  no 
denial.  The  president  then  stated  to  him  that  the  policy  would 
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never  have  been  issued  had  not  the  truth  been  concealed  and 
facts  misrepresented,  and  proposed  to  return  him  the  pre¬ 
mium  which  he  had  paid  and  cancel  the  policy. 

He  refused  to  take  the  money,  and  declined  to  surrender  the 
policy. 

The  president  then  had  prepared  and  served  upon  him  a 
formal  notice,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

Philadelphia,  June  8th,  1872. 

Robert  Fox,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — Having  recently  learned  some  facts  in  connection  with 
the  habits  of  John  Clark  Lee,  upon  whose  life  a  policy  of  insurance  was 
issued  by  this  company  May  15th,  1872,  No.  13,544,  “  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars,”  in  your  favor  and  for  your  benefit,  the  knowledge  of  which  facts,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  was  designedly  withheld  by  the  assured  from  the 
officers  of  the  company,  and  which,  had  they  been  known  to  the  company, 
would  have  prevented  the  issue  of  the  policy,  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
notify  you  at  once  that  the  company  does  not  consider  itself  bound  by  this 
policy,  and  desires  to  cancel  and  annul  the  same.  I  herewith  tender  to  you 
the  amount  of  cash  paid  for  the  premium,  the  interest  on  the  credit,  and  the 
policy  fee,  in  all  amounting  to  $460.86,  and  request  a  return  of  the  policy 
for  cancellation.  In  default  of  your  accepting  this  view  of  the  matter,  I 
hereby  give  you  notice  that  the  company  refuses  to  consider  itself  responsi¬ 
ble  for  said  policy,  or  for  any  liability  under  the  same,  and  will  hereafter 
refuse  to  accept  any  future  premium  for  such  insurance. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Samuel  C.  Huey,  President. 

The  policy  was  then  ruled  off  the  books  of  the  company,  and 
the  premium  received  ($460.86)  passed  to  the  personal  credit 
of  Mr.  Fox,  where  it  stood  subject  to  his  order.  Of  this  action 
Mr.  Fox  was  fully  advised. 

No  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  nor  was  any  tender 
ever  made  by  Mr.  Fox  of  the  balance  of  the  premium.  Before 
the  next  annual  premium  would  have  been  due,  Mr.  Lee  died, 
and  Mr.  Fox  demanded  the  amount  of  the  policy.  Payment  was 
refused,  and  the  officers  of  the  company  were  satisfied  that  the 
insured  members  and  the  community  at  large,  when  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  would  fully  justify  their  course  in  resisting  this 
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claim,  based  as  it  was  upon  a  policy  obtained  originally  by  fraud 
and  misrepresentation,  and  formally  repudiated  by  the  company 
in  a  few  days  after  its  issue. 

Upon  the  trial  of  the  cause  the  plaintiff  put  in  evidence  the 
policy,  proved  the  death  of  Lee  some  nine  or  ten  months  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  date  of  the  policy,  and  attempted  to  prove  an 
insurable  interest  simply  by  his  own  oath.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  no  note ,  check ,  receipt ,  entry  in  cash  book  or  check-book , 
or  scratch  of  pen  of  any  kind  to  substantiate  his  statement ,  and 
that  he  had  no  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  indebted?iess  except 
himself. 

The  defence  set  up  as  their  reasons  for  resisting  the  claim  : 

1.  A  cancellation  of  the  policy,  as  already  detailed.  2.  The 
total  want  of  insurable  interest  on  the  part  of  Robert  Fox  in 
the  life  of  Lee.  3.  Gross  and  fraudulent  misrepresentation  in 
the  application  for  the  policy  and  to  the  medical  examiner ;  and 
4.  Preparation  of  Lee  for  the  medical  examination  by  means 
of  Turkish  baths,  clean  clothing,  etc. 

They  put  in  evidence  the  application,  in  which  Lee  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  he  had  always  been  sober  and  teniper- 
ate  ;  that  lie  was  an  advertising  agent ;  that  he  was  in  good 
health,  and  that  he  had  concealed  nothing  with  which  the 
company  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  ;  and  the  certificate  of 
the  examiners,  to  whom  Lee  had  stated  that  he  did  not  use 
any  spirits,  opium,  or  tobacco,  except  an  occasional  cigar. 

They  then,  by  witnesses,  traced  Lee  step  by  step,  for  the 
ten  or  fifteen  years  previous  to  his  death,  in  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Philadelphia,  and  showed  that  he  had  been  an 
habitual  hard  drinker ;  a  man  of  notoriously  dissipated  habits ; 
a  man  whose  employments  had  been  those  of  keeping  bar  and 
distributing  theatre  bills  ;  and  that  at  the  date  of  the  insurance 
he  was  a  door-keeper  and  distributor  of  play-bills  at  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  variety  theatre.  Over  forty  witnesses  testified,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  with  reference  to  his  intemperate  habits, 
and  the  proof  was  of  the  most  convincing  character.  Wit¬ 
nesses  were  then  produced  to  prove  by  Lee’s  own  declarations 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  mania  a  potu  ;  that  he  was  sick 
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and  suffering  from  dissipation  ;  and  that  prior  to  effecting  the 
insurance  Mr.  Fox  had,  for  a  short  time,  kept  him  from  liquor, 
supplying  its  place  with  other  stimulants ;  had  sent  him  to  the 
Turkish  baths ;  had  given  him  clean  clothing,  and  thoroughly 
prepared  him  for  the  medical  examination,  with  the  character 
of  which  he  (Fox)  was  himself  perfectly  familiar. 

The  Court  declined  to  admit  this  testimony  on  legal  grounds. 

Employers,  associates,  his  room-mate,  police  officers,  all 
united  in  describing  John  Clark  Lee  as  a  debauched,  dissipated 
man,  but  one  who,  by  his  naturally  good  constitution  and  robust 
build,  could  stand  more  liquor  than  most  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated. 

The  plaintiff  attempted  to  break  the  force  of  this  evidence 
by  calling  attaches  of  his  own  and  other  variety  theatres  and 
asking  them  the  simple  question,  “  Did  you  ever  see  Lee 
drunk?”  No  other  question  was  hazarded,  and  Fox  himself 
did  not  dare  to  go  on  the  stand  and  testify  as  to  Lee’s  habits. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  cancellation  of  the  policy  within  a 
few  days  of  its  issue,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  both  Fox 
and  Lee,  were  not  disputed. 

Medical  testimony  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  body  of 
Lee  after  death  was  submitted  by  both  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

Both  sides  having  addressed  the  jury,  the  judge  delivered 
his  charge  and  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury.  Few,  if  any, 
aside  from  the  plaintiff’s  immediate  friends,  imagined  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  hesitation  in  finding  for  the  defendant,  and  yet  the 
next  morning  a  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
damages  assessed  at  $20,691.25. 

The  company  at  once  applied  to  have  the  verdict  set  aside 
and  a  new  trial  granted,  and  were  successful  in  their  application. 
The  case,  however,  was  wisely  abandoned  by  Mr.  Fox. 
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The  embarrassment  which  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  dis¬ 
puted  identification  may  be  illustrated  by  a  resume  of  a  curious 
and  puzzling  case  in  the  Western  States.  A  policy  written  by 
the  North-Western  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  on  the 
life  of  Marcus  L.  Johnson,  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife,  Rhoda  Johnson,  became  a  claim  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  insured,  which  occurred  in  May, 
1869.  The  amount  was  duly  paid  by  the  company  to  one 
George  E.  Johnson,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  a  brother  of  the 
deceased,  who  was  empowered  by  the  beneficiary  to  receive 
the  money,  surrender  the  policy,  and  grant  the  company  a  legal 
discharge.  The  widow,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson,  resided  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  George  E.  Johnson,  having  advanced  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  widow  prior  to  obtaining  the  amount  due  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  on  receiving  the  money,  made  up  a  package  enclosing  the 
balance  due  her,  amounting  to  $748.91,  and  shipped  the  same 
by  the  United  States  Express  Company,  from  the  office  in 
Leavenworth,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson,  Cincinnati. 
Accompanying  the  package  was  a  note  addressed  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  agent  of  the  express  company,  requesting  him  to  give 
personal  attention  to  the  matter  and  see  that  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Johnson  received  the  money  and  receipted  for  it  with  her 
own  hand.  As  Mrs.  Johnson  was  unknown  to  the  Cincinnati 
agent,  he  addressed  her  a  line  through  the  post-office,  request¬ 
ing  her  to  call  at  the  express  office  and  receive  her  insurance 
money.  In  response  to  this  notice  she  called  and  claimed  the 
money ;  bringing  with  her,  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
letters  written  to  her  by  George  E.  Johnson,  her  brother-in-law ; 
and  also  a  letter  from  the  express  company’s  agent  in  Leaven¬ 
worth.  The  intelligent,  straightforward,  business-like  manner 
of  Mrs.  Johnson  seemed  sufficiently  conclusive  of  her  honesty, 
and  the  express  agent  did  not  doubt  that  she  was  the  person 
for  whom  the  money  was  intended.  But,  as  personal  identifi- 
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cation  had  been  enjoined  upon  him,  he  required  her  to  produce 
some  one  known  to  himself,  who  could  vouch  for  her.  This 
she  was  able  to  do,  and  she  soon  returned  with  the  local  agent 
of  the  insurance  company,  who  had  previously  paid  to  her  the 
sum  of  $200,  which  had  been  sent  to  his  care  for  her  by 
George  E.  Johnson  of  Leavenworth.  The  sum  thus  sent 
was  by  draft  upon  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati, 
payable  to  the  order  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson  ;  and  the  in¬ 
surance  agent  having  identified  Mrs.  Johnson  at  that  time, 
she  received  the  money  from  the  bank.  This  was  deemed 
sufficient.  The  package  of  money  was  accordingly  delivered 
to  Mrs.  Johnson,  for  which  she  gave  her  receipt,  and  then  went 
her  way. 

She  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Major  C.  H.  Blackburn, 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Hamilton  County,  and  a  lawyer  of 
eminence  and  ability,  called  at  the  office  of  the  express  com¬ 
pany,  where  he  made  inquiry  for  a  package  of  money  pur¬ 
porting  to  contain  $748.91,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Johnson.  He  was  told  that  the  package  had  been  received  and 
delivered  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  Major  Blackburn  manifested 
surprise  at  this,  as  Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson  was  his  client,  who, 
several  weeks  ago,  had  placed  in  his  hands  for  collection  from 
George  E.  Johnson  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  a  claim  for  the 
balance  due  under  an  insurance  policy,  and  he  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and  also  with  the  home 
office  of  the  insurance  company  in  Milwaukee.  A  few  days 
previously,  he  had  received  by  mail  a  duplicate  of  the  receipt 
given  by  the  express  company  for  the  package  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson,  and  said  to  contain  $748.91.  This  led 
him  to  inquire  at  the  express  office,  as  stated. 

Major  Blackburn  again  visited  the  express  office,  bringing 
with  him  his  client,  to  learn,  as  he  stated,  whether  she  was  the 
woman  to  whom  the  package  had  been  delivered ;  as  he  feared 
that  she  was  practising  some  deception  upon  him  in  saying 
she  had  not  received  it.  He  was  at  once  told  that  she  was  not 
the  person.  Major  Blackburn  was  prepared  to  vouch  for  his 
client  as  being  Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson,  the  person  for  whom  the 
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package  was  intended.  She  had  been  introduced  to  him  by 
respectable  people  whom  he  knew,  and  with  whom  she  was 
well  acquainted.  His  knowledge  of  her  satisfied  him  that  she 
was  not  capable  of  concocting  any  swindle  upon  the  insurance 
or  the  express  company  ;  and  he  was  certain  that  she  had  no 
backers,  aiders,  or  abettors  in  such  a  scheme. 

This  woman,  evidently,  was  a  weak-minded  person  ;  ignorant, 
and  apparently  poor,  being  shabbily  dressed.  She  spoke 
English  with  a  German  accent,  and,  in  every  respect,  contrasted 
broadly  with  the  Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson  who  had  called  for  and 
received  the  money.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  No.  2,  was,  in 
substance,  that  she  was  the  wife,  and  now  the  widow  of  Marcus 
L.  Johnson,  upon  whose  life  she  had  held  an  insurance  policy 
in  the  sum  of  $2,000,  written  by  the  North-Western  Mutual, 
and  that  she  had  sent  the  policy  to  her  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  George  E.  Johnson  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  col¬ 
lection.  He  had  sent  to  her,  and  she  had  received  from  him, 
$200  on  account,  but  in  default  of  payment  of  the  balance 
due  her,  she  had  placed  her  claim  in  the  hands  of  Major 
Blackburn.  She  exhibited  letters  which  she  had  in  her  pos¬ 
session,  from  Mr.  George  E.  Johnson.  One  of  these  letters 
was  of  sympathy  and  condolence,  and  mentioned  having  pre¬ 
viously  sent  $200.  She  also  showed  a  letter  from  the 
Leavenworth  agent  of  the  express  company,  the  substance  of 
which  was  that  he  wanted  to  be  sure  of  her  receipt  of  the 
money. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  Major  Blackburn  in  the 
honesty  and  justice  of  his  client’s  cause,  the  Cincinnati  agent 
of  the  express  company  felt  that  Mrs.  Rhoda  No.  1,  to  whom 
he  had  paid  the  money,  was  the  legitimate  claimant,  and  that 
Mrs.  Rhoda  No.  2  was  a  fraud.  But  he  at  once  perceived  that 
the  circumstances  demanded  explanation,  and  he  therefore 
called  upon  the  insurance  agent  who  had  identified  Mrs.  Rhoda 
No.  x,  and  requested  him  to  produce  the  lady.  She  was  readily 
found  and  brought  to  the  express  office,  and  confronted  with 
Mrs.  Rhoda  No,  2.  The  two  were  questioned  and  cross-ques¬ 
tioned,  and  their  examination  elicited  the  following  information : 
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Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson  No.  i  had  been  married  by  Bishop  Simp 
son  to  Marcus  L T  Johnson,  seventeen  years  ago,  and  had  had 
eight  children,  seven  of  whom  were  living.  Her  husband  was  a 
bookbinder  and  blank-book  manufacturer,  and  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  business  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  Topeka,  Kansas. 
From  the  latter  place  he  came,  with  his  family,  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  When  he  left  Topeka  he 
was  suffering  from  a  cancerous  affection  of  his  stomach,  of 
which  he  died  more  than  a  year  afterward.  Mrs.  Rhoda  No.  2 
was  married  eight  years  ago,  near  New  York  city,  by  a  magis¬ 
trate,  and  had  two  children  by  her  husband,  whose  name  was 
Marcus  L.  Johnson.  They  had  lived  together  for  years  in  New 
York  and  Cincinnati.  No.  1  never  had  been  absent  from  her 
husband  beyond  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  No.  2  said  her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  bookbinder  by  trade ;  had  suffered  four  years  from 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  of  which  disease  he  died  and  was  buried 
in  Cincinnati.  Both  had  had  the  insurance  policy  of  $2,000 
on  the  life  of  Marcus  L.  Johnson,  and  both  had  sent  it  to 
George  E.  Johnson  to  collect.  They  both  knew  George  E. 
Johnson  of  Leavenworth  ;  he  had  visited  at  both  their  houses 
in  Cincinnati,  and  both  claimed  him  as  their  brother-in-law. 
No.  1  explained  an  agreement  between  the  two  brothers,  Mar¬ 
cus  L.  and  George  E.  relating  to  the  insurance.  It  was,  that 
as  Marcus  was  unable  to  continue  the  payment  of  premiums, 
George  E.  was  to  do  so,  and  for  this  was  to  receive  one-half 
the  avails  of  the  policy  for  his  advance  and  trouble.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  this  agreement,  George  E.  had  sent  her  this 
package  containing  $748.91,  which  was  the  balance  due  to  her 
after  deducting  George  E.  Johnson’s  share  of  $1,000,  the  $200 
advanced  to  her  soon  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  a  pre¬ 
mium  note  of  Marcus  L.  Johnson  for  $49,  with  $2.09  accrued 
interest.  No.  2  claimed  to  have  received  $200  from  George 
E.  Johnson,  it  having  been  advanced  by  him  to  her  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  insurance  money.  She  produced  letters  from 
George  E.  Johnson,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Somerville,  the 
Leavenworth  agent  of  the  insurance  company,  who  was  also 
agent  of  the  express  company,  which  seemed  to  support  her 
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claim.  The  women  were  questioned  separately  and  apart, 
and  each  adhered  to  her  story  without  variation  or  contradic¬ 
tion.  No.  i.  offered  to  produce  the  photograph  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  so,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  she  went  to  her  house 
and  soon  returned  with  the  likeness  of  Marcus  L.  Johnson. 
This  picture  being  shown  to  No.  2  she  at  once  declared  it  to 
be  a  likeness  of  her  husband,  and  she  then  produced  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  child  four  to  five  years  of  age,  which  she  said  was  a 
picture  of  her  son,  and  in  which  her  attorney  saw  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  photographed  face  of  Marcus  L.  Johnson. 

As  both  parties  claimed  George  E.  Johnson  as  their  brother- 
in-law,  both  knew  him,  and  he  had  visited  each  of  them  at  their 
houses,  it  was  suggested  that  the  photographs  of  the  two  women 
should  be  taken  and  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  express 
company  at  Leavenworth,  who  was  to  be  requested  to  see 
George  E.  Johnson  and  ascertain  if  his  brother  had  two  wives, 
and  if  not,  which  of  these  women  was  his  wife.  Acting  upon 
this  suggestion,  their  photographs  were  at  once  secured — both 
readily  consenting — and  were  sent  as  indicated,  together  with 
full  particulars  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Pending  the  transmission  of  these  photographs  and  the  re¬ 
port  therefrom,  the  Cincinnati  agent  of  the  express  company 
determined  to  pursue  the  investigation  still  further.  His  opin¬ 
ion  had  not  changed  from  the  first,  being  fully  convinced  that 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson  who  received  the  money  was  the  only  wife 
of  Marcus  L.  Johnson,  and  that  the  other  woman  was  an  im¬ 
postor.  The  result  of  his  investigation,  as  recounted  by  him¬ 
self,  was  published  in  the  Cincinnati  newspapers  of  the  day. 
In  the  course  of  his  account  he  said  :  “  Taking  with  me  a 
detective  officer,  we-  went  in  search  of  the  woman  who  made  the 
claim  on  the  express  company,  and  found  her  acting  as  cook  in 
a  low  den  of  prostitution.  I  took  down  her  statements  very 
fully  in  writing,  questioning  and  cross-questioning  her.  I  found 
her  memory  very  defective  as  to  dates  and  several  material 
facts.  My  examination  was  more  thorough  than  at  any  other 
time.  She  claims  to  have  had  two  children ;  one  dead  and  the 
other  in  Indiana,  she  don’t  know  where.  Her  whole  statement 
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bears  on  its  face  an  attempt  to  swindle,  concocted  by  other 
parties ;  and  I  believe  this  woman  has  imposed  upon  Major 
Blackburn,  who  undertook  her  case  not  knowing  all  the  facts. 
This  woman  has  obtained  from  the  post-office  quite  a  number 
of  letters  belonging  to  Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson,  and  admitted  to 
me  that  she  did  not  know  whether  they  belonged  to  herself  or 
not.” 

Two  days  after  the  publication  of  these  facts,  Major  Black¬ 
burn  informed  a  newspaper  reporter  that,  upon  reading  the  card 
of  the  express  company’s  agent  in  relation  to  the  case,  he  sent 
an  officer  for  his  client  and  had  her  brought  to  his  office  ;  that 
he  then  told  her  plainly  there  could  be  no  more  lying  about  the 
matter ;  she  having  shown  herself  to  be  an  impostor,  he  should 
insist  on  her  telling  him  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  confessing 
who  had  instigated  the  false  statements  she  had  given  ;  that 
she  then  fully  acknowledged  her  guilty  conduct,  admitted  she 
never  had  been  married  to  Marcus  L.  Johnson,  nor  had  ever 
seen  him  or  his  brother  George  E.  Johnson  ;  that  her  name  was 
Rhoda  Berry  •  and  a  man  named  John  Johnston  had  put  her 
up  to  getting  the  letters  from  the  post-office  advertised  for 
Rhoda  Johnson,  and  these  letters  she  had  obtained  and  shown 
to  him ;  that  all  she  knew  of  the  insurance,  or  of  the  parties 
interested,  she  obtained  from  these  letters. 

About  the  same  time  Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson  received  from 
Major  Blackburn  the  following  letter  : 

Office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
Hamilton  County,  Cincinnati,  January  20,1870. 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson  : 

Madam — A  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter  which  we  have  been 
looking  after  for  some  days,  has  satisfied  me  that  you  are  the  legitimate 
wife  of  Marcus  L.  Johnson;  that  the  other  woman  who  claimed  to  be  his 
wife  is  an  impostor  and  scoundrel ;  and  that  her  conduct  in  the  case  has 
done  you  great  and  unmerited  injustice. 

I  cheerfully  make  this  statement,  not  because  she  has  basely  wronged  you 
by  her  conduct  and  declarations,  but  because  she  has  so  basely  imposed  upon 
my  confidence  by  falsehood  and  fraud.  Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Blackburn. 
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A  DONATION  PARTY,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

The  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  a  thriving  town  in  the 
West  had  a  donation  party  early  in  the  month  of  January,  1866, 
and  divers  good  gifts  fell  to  his  portion  upon  that  occasion. 
The  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year  were  not  conventional  or 
empty-sounding,  but  were  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  full  of 
substantial  meaning.  With  the  replenishment  of  his  scanty 
purse,  the  good  rector’s  heart  was  full  of  love  toward  all  his 
parishioners.  More  than  that,  parish  boundaries  did  not  limit 
the  overflow  of  his  benevolent  feelings,  and  thus  he  bethought 
himself  of  Brother  Earrand,  a  resident  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
who,  poor  fellow,  had  sustained  a  severe  accidental  injury  to  his 
hip  and  spine  the  November  previous,  and  who  was  now  barely 
able  to  limp  around  upon  crutches.  To  think  was  to  act,  with 

our  worthy  rector,  and  he  immediately  sought  out  Dr. - , 

who  was  present  at  the  party,  and  consulted  him  as  to  the 
probabilities  and  possibilities  of  Brother  F.’s  recovery.  The 
doctor  was  prepared  to  say  at  once  that,  in  his  opinion,  Brother 
F.  had  sustained  such  injuries  as  would  cause  his  death  ulti¬ 
mately  ;  possibly  he  might  live  for  many  months,  or  long  enough 
to  die  from  other  causes,  but  in  any  event  he  was  at  all  times 
liable  to  accidental  aggravation  of  his  injuries,  such  as  surely 
would  carry  him  off. 

The  rector  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  a  course  that 
seemed  to  be  advantageous,  and  his  reflections  assumed  still 
greater  importance  upon  learning  the  doctor’s  prognostications. 
It  had  occurred  to  him  that  Brother  Farrand  should  be  insured, 
and  that,  without  further  delay ;  and  he  concluded  to  pay  the 
required  premium  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  donation  party. 
The  doctor  suggested  that  Brother  Farrand  was  scarcely  in  con¬ 
dition  to  undergo  a  favorable  medical  examination  for  a  life 
policy  of  insurance.  The  rector  replied  that  he  understood 
that  perfectly  well ;  an  ordinary  life  policy,  of  course,  was  out 
of  the  question,  but  would  not  an  accident  policy  answer  the 
purpose  ?  Had  not  Brother  Farrand  met  with  an  accident — a 
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serious,  and  ultimately  fatal  accident  ?  Was  it  not  for  such  as 
he  that  an  accident  insurance  policy  would  be  of  special  value  ? 
He  would  ask  Mr.  M.,  who  was  present  at  the  party,  and  whom 
they  both  well  knew  as  a  worthy  and  wealthy  member  of  the  rec¬ 
tor’s  flock.  He  knew  that  M.  held  the  agency  of  an  accident 
insurance  company,  and  furthermore  he  had  seen  it  advertised 
in  his  paper  that  for  such  insurance  there  was  “  no  medical 
examination  required.”  Surely,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
which  no  medical  examination  was  required  or  even  compatible 
with  insurance,  it  must  be  that  of  Brother  Farrand. 

Notwithstanding  the  cheer  and  chatter,  the  interruptions  and 
the  gayeties  of  the  occasion,  the  rector,  the  doctor,  and  the  agent 
were  soon  in  conference,  and  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
the  proposition  suggested  by  the  rector.  It  was  speedily  de¬ 
termined  that  an  insurance  policy  might  issue  properly  against 
subsequent  injury ,  and  it  was  then  and  there  decided  that  such 
a  policy  should  be  written.  The  rector  was  a  man  of  prompt 
action,  and  he  at  once  announced  his  willingness  and  his  de¬ 
termination  to  pay  the  premium,  and  directed  agent  M.  to 
write  a  policy  in  the  principal  sum  of  $5,000  for  the  benefit  of 
Brother  F.’s  wife.  The  agent  was  more  dilatory  in  his  action, 
however,  and  it  was  not  until  after  poor,  unfortunate  Brother 
Farrand  had  sustained  a  second  fall  and  injury  that  the  policy 
was  finally  written  and  delivered,  though  dated  back  to  Febru¬ 
ary  1st.  The  latter  accident  and  injury  occurred  February  19th, 
several  weeks  subsequent  to  the  donation  party. 

As  was  fully  expected  at  the  time  of  writing  the  policy,  death 
soon  terminated  the  sufferings  of  Brother  F.,  and  the  policy  be¬ 
came  a  claim  for  $5,000.  Affirmative  proofs  of  death,  in  support 
of  the  claim,  were  duly  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  wherein  it  was  fully  set  forth 
how  and  whereby  the  injury  of  February  19th  was  the  proximate 
and  sole  cause  of  death. 

This  little  scheme  occurred  during  the  early  history  of  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  in  this  country,  and  as  the  parties  presenting  the 
claim  were  of  that  high-toned  respectability  which  ought  to 
carry  unchallenged  honesty  along  with  it,  the  company  saw  na 
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reason  to  question  its  validity.  The  sum  insured  was  promptly 
paid  by  the  company  by  means  of  a  check  for  $5,000  to  the 
order  of  Mrs.  Farrand,  the  beneficiary  named  in  the  policy, 
which  was  forwarded  through  the  hands  of  agent  M.,  who  was 
instructed  to  deliver  the  check  and  obtain  the  usual  discharge 
of  the  policy  and  claim.  Then  commenced  a  little  game,  an 
inkling  of  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  company 
several  months  afterward,  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot  which 
soon  unearthed  the  whole  matter. 

It  appeared  that  although  agent  M.  did  not  concoct  the 
scheme,  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  fraud  from 
the  first ;  and  as  he  intended  and  tried  to  swindle  Mrs.  Farrand, 
the  widow,  out  of  a  part  of  the  insurance  money  after  he  got 
possession  of  it,  his  motive  was  apparent.  Of  the  proceeds  of 
the  $5,000  check  which  Mrs.  F.  intrusted  him  to  collect  for  her, 
she  received  : 


In  cash . $  90 

Notes  and  Mortgages .  2,000 

do.  do.  (of  doubtful  value) . .  2,000 

County  bond .  200 

Total .  $4,290 


Agent  M.  soon  found  himself  in  unpleasant  business  relations 
with  his  company,  together  with  a  criminal  prosecution  staring 
him  in  the  face.  No  escape  was  open  to  him  save  through  full, 
complete  restitution  to  the  company  he  had  defrauded,  and  this 
he  was  able  to  do,  and  did  do.  The  entire  sum  was  refunded 
by  him  to  the  company,  together  with  a  sufficient  amount,  in 
addition  thereto,  to  defray  all  costs,  expenditures,  and  outlays 
of  every  description  which  the  company  had  incurred  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  conspiracy  to  defraud  its  treasury.  Moreover, 
he  could  not  go  into  a  court  of  law  or  equity  against  the  widow, 
and  exhibit  clean  hands,  therefore  he  could  not  recover  any 
portion  of  the  sum  he  had  paid  her,  and  he  did  not  attempt  it. 
He  professed  sincere  penitence,  and  promised  thereafter  to 
lead  a  life  of  honesty. 
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Mysterious  Disappearances  and  Presumptions  of  Death  ;  Universal  Prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  Drowning  Trick — Illustrative  Cases  ;  George  Shepherd — 
Sargent-Alien — Alvah  K.  Hurter — John  Smith — Joseph  Leppen — An 
Episode  of  the  Chicago  Fire — Boswell  alias  Howe — Martin  L.  Bryan 
— Valentine  C.  Spruell — Charles  and  Martha — Donald  McLeod — The 
Repentant  Fool,  Charles  A.  Folk — James  Hearns’  Disappearance  in 
the  Black  Hills — Evans,  the  Northwood  Murderer. 

Under  the  comprehensive  term,  “mysterious  disappearance,” 
may  be  classed  a  majority  of  the  frauds  upon  life  insurance 
companies.  Adventurers  who  hesitate  at  the  commission  of 
capital  crimes  are  quite  willing  to  leave  behind  them,  through 
the  dramatic  effect  of  dissolving  views,  reasonable  conclusions 
or  presumptions  of  their  death. 

There  is  a  remarkable  monotony  in  the  recurrence  of  these 
disappearances,  the  favorite  method  in  most  cases  being  by 
immersion  and  pretended  drowning  in  some  convenient  stream 
of  water.  It  is  a  trick  which  is  usually  planned  with  a  good 
deal  of  art  and  executed  with  a  good  deal  of  skill ;  yet 
there  is  almost  always  an  ear-mark  or  trail  which,  however 
insignificant  to  an  untutored  eye,  is  sure  to  lead  to  eventual 
capture.  The  case  of  a  Massachusetts  merchant,  as  related 
by  W.  G.  Davies,  Esq.,  in  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Medico-Legal  Society,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  large 
class.  He  had  embarrassed  his  affairs  by  a  long-continued 
series  of  forgeries,  had  become  somewhat  apprehensive  of 
the  result  to  himself,  and  endeavored  to  solve  his  difficulties 
by  a  mysterious  disappearance  from  a  Fall  River  boat.  He 
was  known  to  have  left  New  York  on  it,  but  was  not  seen 
the  next  morning,  and  on  examination  his  outer  clothing 
was  found  in  his  state-room,  but  no  trace  of  himself.  His 
life  was  heavily  insured,  he  was  known  to  be  financially  em- 
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barrassed,  and  the  first  supposition  naturally  was  that  he  had 
committed  suicide.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  his  well- 
laid  plans,  the  victims  of  his  crimes  were  sufficiently  skeptical 
of  his  death  to  secure  a  large  detective  force  to  trace  him,  and 
their  efforts  resulted  in  his  arrest  at  San  Francisco  as  he  was 
about  to  embark  for  Australia.  His  plan  of  operation  had 
been  very  simple — he  merely  left  the  suit  of  clothes  he  had 
worn  in  his  state-room,  taking  another  from  his  valise,  shaved 
his  beard  and  whiskers,  and  stepped  forth  so  altered  that  no 
casual  observer  the  next  morning  recognized  him  as  the  man 
they  had  seen  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Davies  also  gives  the  following  particulars  of  an  attempt 
to  defraud  three  insurance  companies  by  two  men  named  Shep¬ 
herd,  who,  in  the  construction  of  their  plot,  exhibited  more 
care  and  greater  attention  to  details. 


GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1873,  one  George  Shepherd  called 
at  the  house  of  a  farmer  in  Maryland,  living  near  the  Potomac 
River,  nearly  opposite  Alexandria,  and  asked  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  spend  the  night.  One  of  the  family  was  a  boy  of 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  apparently  a  simple,  well-meaning 
creature,  not  overburdened  with  brains,  who  seemed  to  Shepherd 
a  fitting  tool  for  the  scheme  he  had  in  mind.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening’s  conversation  he  suggested  to  the  fanner,  who 
spoke  of  his  desire  for  additional  help  in  harvesting,  that  he  had 
a  brother  living  with  him  in  Alexandria  who  would  be  glad  to 
accept  a  short  engagement.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and 
James  Shepherd  entered  into  the  farmer’s  employ,  his  brother 
visiting  him  almost  daily  and  thus  continuing  his  own  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  family.  After  a  week  of  these  preliminaries, 
James,  who  had  by  this  time  become  quite  well  acquainted  with 
the  boy  already  mentioned,  proposed  to  him  one  evening  to  go 
out  on  the  river  for  a  fishing  excursion  with  his  brother  George, 
and  the  two  together  went  to  the  water,  where  they  found  George 
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in  a  boat.  This  latter  had  some  peculiarities  of  construction 
which  are  entitled  to  especial  mention.  It  was  an  ordinary 
working-boat  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  having  two  seats  in 
the  centre,  but  none  in  the  bow  or  stern.  On  the  latter  was 
fastened  a  platform  which  projected  out  over  the  water  some 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  almost  as  much  on  each  side,  and  a 
rope  ran  along  the  outside  of  the  boat  from  the  bow  to  the  stern, 
and  dragged  some  additional  length  in  the  water.  The  weather 
was  warm,  but  George  wore  a  rubber  coat  over  his  other  clothing. 
In  this  boat  thus  prepared  the  party  started  about  dusk,  James 
and  the  boy  each  pulling  an  oar  and  George  sitting  in  the  stern. 
They  stopped  twice  and  anchored  to  fish,  and  having  consumed 
the  time  until  it  was  quite  dark,  the  night  being  cloudy,  the 
Shepherds  proposed  to  pull  up  the  anchor  and  go  ashore.  They 
were  then  on  the  flats  between  the  channel  and  the  shore,  the 
moon  was  obscured  by  thick  clouds,  and  the  only  light  visible 
proceeded  from  a  light-house  on  the  Virginia  shore  opposite  to 
them.  On  the  return  trip  the  position  of  the  parties  was  some¬ 
what  altered ;  George  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  the  boy  in 
the  centre,  pulling  both  oars,  so  that  his  back  was  towards  him 
and  his  attention  fully  occupied,  and  James  on  the  other  seat. 
Suddenly,  as  the  boat  was  proceeding  quietly  without  any  jar 
or  shock,  a  splash  was  heard,  James  cried  out  that  his  brother 
had  fallen  overboard,  and  the  boy  turning  his  head,  saw  him 
for  one  brief  instant  near  the  boat  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
beneath  which  he  immediately  sank.  The  two  rowed  about  for 
some  time,  and  poked  with  their  oars  on  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
but  of  course  did  not  find  what  one  of  them,  at  least,  knew  very 
well  was  not  there.  After  fifteen  minutes  spent  in  this  useless 
employment  they  proceeded  to  the  shore,  when  the  boy  was  at 
once  sent  to  a  distance  to  inform  a  neighbor  of  the  accident, 
thus  giving  George  an  opportunity  of  coming  out  from  under 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  where  he  had  supported  himself  by  the 
rope,  and  betaking  himself  to  a  place  of  security.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  were  told  the  story,  and  urged  to  search  for  the  body,  but 
the  rogues  were  inferior  to  their  English  prototypes  in  neglect¬ 
ing  to  procure  a  corpse  to  personate  the  absent  one,  and  no 
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body  was  ever  found.  Janies  remained  in  the  farmer’s  employ 
for  a  few  days  longer,  until  he  had  recovered  from  his  grief  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  enable  him  to  take  the  boy  before  a  notary  public  in 
Alexandria,  and  have  him  swear  to  an  affidavit  detailing  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  death  of  George,  as  he  understood  them,  and 
then  he  too  disappeared  from  view  for  awhile. 

About  this  time  the  police  of  Alexandria  became  very  much 
exercised  about  the  mysterious  movements  of  some  men  who 
appeared  to  be  living  in  a  swamp  near  the  town,  and  as  it  was 
feared  that  they  were  plotting  burglaries  at  least,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  effect  their  capture.  A  sudden  and  unexpected  move¬ 
ment  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Shepherds’  boat,  containing 
two  men,  one  of  whom  escaped  at  the  first  alarm,  but  the  other, 
who  proved  to  be  James  Shepherd,  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  found  to  be  heavily  armed,  and  to  have  on  his  person  three 
policies  of  insurance  which  had  been  issued  by  as  many  com¬ 
panies  upon  the  life  of  his  brother  George,  and  the  affidavits  of 
the  latter’s  death  made  by  the  boy  and  himself.  In  his  first 
fright  and  alarm  he  confessed  the  whole  fraud,  but  subsequently 
decided  to  contradict  his  statements  and  to  plead  not  guilty  to 
the  indictment  which  was  found  against  him  for  perjury  in  swear¬ 
ing  to  his  brother’s  death ;  the  event  proved  his  wisdom,  for  the 
jury  before  whom  he  was  tried  were  unable  to  make  up  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  minds,  although  several  witnesses 
deposed  to  having  seen  George  Shepherd  since  the  time  of  his 
alleged  death,  and  their  disagreement  was  a  virtual  discharge  of 
the  prisoner.  He  was  so  emboldened  by  this  success,  that  he 
had  an  administrator  of  his  brother’s  estate  appointed  in  Rich¬ 
mond  and  commenced  a  suit  on  the  policies  in  his  name.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  it  was  not  one  which  gave  the  companies 
interested  much  anxiety,  familiar  as  they  are  with  the  extraor. 
dinary  vagaries  of  petit  juries. 
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For  boldness  of  conception,  for  ingenuity  in  execution,  and 
for  unblushing  perjury  in  its  support,  this  conspiracy  to  defraud 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind.  The  facts  are  not 
numerous,  but  are  full  of  interest,  and  they  may  be  related, 
briefly,  as  follows  : 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1865,  a  man  calling  himself  John 
H.  Sargent  applied  to  the  agent  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  for  three  months’ 
insurance  against  death  by  accident,  and  obtained  a  policy  in 
the  sum  of  $3,000.  This  man  came  from  Rockford,  Illinois, 
the  day  before,  in  company  with  a  woman  named  Mrs.  Achsah 
E.  Follett,  a  widow,  who  lived  near  Pecatonica,  Illinois.  He 
registered  their  names  at  the  Bushnell  House,  Beloit,  on  the 
15th  day  of  November,  and  they  were  assigned  to  separate 
rooms.  They  were  married  the  next  morning  by  Rev.  S.  H. 
Stocking  of  Beloit,  in  presence  of  Mrs.  Stocking,  Miss  Stock¬ 
ing,  and  Mrs.  Purcell,  all  residents  of  Beloit.  Sargent  applied 
for  his  insurance  policy  about  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  stating  that  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  take  the  ten  o’clock 
train.  The  policy  was  written  and  delivered  to  him,  and  was 
made  payable,  in  case  of  loss,  to  his  wife,  Achsah  E.  Sargent. 
Both  parties  to  the  marriage  were  strangers  in  Beloit. 

The  newly-wedded  couple  immediately  left  the  place,  and  we 
hear  nothing  further  concerning  them  until  on  the  morning  of 
December  15th,  when  the  people  of  the  village  of  Pecatonica 
were  notified  by  Henry  J.  Allen  and  his  brother-in-law  Samuel  A. 
Corwin  of  that  place,  and  Emanuel  Hill  of  Rockford,  that  John 
H.  Sargent,  who  had  been  skating,  in  company  with  Corwin,  on 
the  Pecatonica  River  during  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  had  fallen 
through  an  air-hole  and  disappeared  under  the  ice.  Thorough 
search  for  the  body  was  immediately  instituted  and  continued 
during  the  next  two  days  by  a  large  number  of  citizens,  but  no 
trace  of  it  was  discovered. 

Proofs  of  the  death  of  Sargent,  and  the  widow’s  claim  which 
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had  arisen  under  the  accident  policy,  were  forwarded  without 
delay  to  the  insurance  company — the  proof  papers  consisting 
of  the  affidavits  of  Allen,  Corwin,  and  Hill,  all  of  whom  swore 
positively  to  the  drowning  of  Sargent  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  above  stated.  Soon  after  receiving  notice  of  this  loss 
a  special  agent  of  the  company  visited  Pecatonica,  and  upon 
inquiry  of  the  citizens  as  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  accident,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
the  body  had  not  been  found,  there  was  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  death  of  the  insured.  The  people,  generally,  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  occurrence  as  alleged,  though  there  were  a  few 
persons  who  held  a  different  opinion.  The  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  not  being  fully  satisfied,  directed  further  investigation, 
which  resulted  in  their  determination  to  withhold  immediate 
payment  of  the  claim,  although  there  was  nothing  but  vague 
suspicion  to  justify  delay.  The  suspicion  was  founded  mainly 
upon  the  bad  character  which  the  parties,  especially  Allen,  bore 
in  their  own  neighborhood,  and  the  singular  circumstance  that 
Sargent,  who  had  been  married  only  four  weeks  (every  day  of 
which  had  been  spent  away  from  his  bride)  did  not,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  town  where  she  was  living,  first  visit  her  before 
skating  with  his  friends  upon  the  Pecatonica  River.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  resist  at  law,  if  need  be,  what  appeared  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  defraud  the  company. 

A  search  for  John  H.  Sargent  living  was  then  commenced, 
and  the  inquiry  pursued  diligently,  and  into  distant  regions,  for 
some  three  months  without  success.  No  one  outside  of  the 
Allen  clan  had  ever  seen  Sargent,  and  no  trace  of  the  man  could 
be  found  except  through  them,  or  through  the  unsatisfactory 
information  which  they  were  willing  to  give.  In  the  course  of 
this  search  an  agent  of  the  company  visited  Beloit  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  clergyman  and  the  witnesses  who  were  present  at 
the  marriage  of  Sargent  and  Mrs.  Follett.  He  then  visited  the 
insurance  agent  at  Beloit,  who  issued  the  policy,  and  learned 
from  him  that  Sargent  pawned  a  silver  watch,  of  little  value,  for 
the  premium  on  his  policy.  The  watch  had  been  sold,  but  was 
hunted  up  and  secured.  The  hotel  register  was  examined,  and 
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it  was  found  that  Sargent  had  registered  his  name  with  the 
initials  transposed  thus,  H.  J.  instead  of  J.  H.  Sargent.  The 
latter  circumstance  led  to  the  belief  that  “  Sargent  ”  was  a  myth, 
and  that  the  name  was  adopted  for  fraudulent  purposes  by  the 
person  who  contracted  the  marriage  and  took  out  the  insurance 
policy.  While  one  might  transpose  the  initials  of  another’s 
name  by  accident,  it  was  thought  impossible  that  such  a  mis¬ 
take  would  occur  in  writing  one’s  own  name.  The  circumstance 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  initials  of  Allen’s  first  names  were  H. 
J.,  and  the  thought  suggested  itself  that  he  might  have  register¬ 
ed  the  name,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  unwittingly  committed  the 
blunder.  Some  of  Allen’s  handwriting  was  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained,  and  lo !  the  counterpart  of  the  letters  forming  the 
signature  of  J.  H.  Sargent  to  the  application  for  insurance  and 
of  H.  J.  Sargent  on  the  hotel  register,  was  unmistakably  there. 
It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  watch  had  been  repaired  at  a 
shop  in  Rockford,  for  Henry  J.  Allen,  some  three  weeks  before 
the  time  when  it  was  pawned  at  Beloit  for  the  insurance 
premium. 

Measures  were  then  taken  to  procure  a  sight  of  Allen  by  the 
clergyman  and  witnesses  to  the  marriage,  and  by  the  agent  who 
issued  the  policy.  One  of  these  identified  Allen,  positively,  as 
Sargent,  while  all  the  others  confirmed  this  identification  with 
more  or  less  certainty. 

In  due  time  the  case  of  Achsah  E.  Sargent  versus  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  was  called  for  trial  in  the  Circuit 
Court  for  Boone  County,  Illinois.  The  plaintiff  testified  that 
she  had  been  married  to  John  H.  Sargent,  on  the  16th  day  of 
November,  1865  ;  that  immediately  after  the  marriage  Sargent 
took  out  the  insurance  policy  and  then  left  for  the  oil  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  that  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  following, 
Sargent  arrived  in  Pecatonica  upon  the  westward  bound  train  ; 
that  on  that  afternoon  he  was  skating  on  the  Pecatonica  River 
in  company  with  Samuel  A.  Corwin  ;  and  that  while  so  skating, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Henry  J.  Allen  and  Emanuel  Hill',  who 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  time,  he  fell  into  an  air¬ 
hole  and  was  drowned,  and  that  his  body  never  had  been  re- 
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covered.  On  cross-examination,  Mrs.  Sargent  was  unable  to 
give  any  facts  leading  to  the  identity  of  her  alleged  husband. 
She  did  not  know  his  nationality ;  she  did  not  know  his  place 
of  birth  ;  and  she  was  ignorant  of  father,  mother,  brother,  or 
sister,  or  any  other  relative  near  or  remote.  She  had  simply 
married  him,  and  that  was  all ;  for  the  same  day  he  left  her, 
and  she  never  saw  him  again.  Being  requested  to  describe  his 
personal  appearance,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  photograph, 
which  she  swore  was  a  true  and  correct  picture  of  her  husband 
John  H.  Sargent. 

Allen,  Corwin,  and  Hill  each  testified  to  their  acquaintance 
with  John  H.  Sargent,  and  to  the  particulars  of  his  accidental 
drowning,  of  which  they  were  eye-witnesses,  as  has  been 
stated.  Mrs.  Almira  Allen,  wife  of  Henry  J.  Allen,  testified 
that  Sargent  took  dinner  at  her  house  in  Pecatonica  on  the  day 
of  the  alleged  drowning,  and  that  she  heard  of  the  drowning  at 
about  five  o’clock  that  afternoon.  Abram  D.  Allen,  father  of 
Henry  J.  Allen,  testified  that  he  knew  Sargent,  and  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  of  his  personal  appearance  ;  he  was  shown  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  picture  of 
Sargent.  Ann  M.  Redfield  testified  that  a  man  once  visited 
Mrs.  Follett’s  house,  where  the  witness  was  living,  and  that 
Mrs.  Follett  told  her  the  man’s  name  was  John  H.  Sargent ; 
witness  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  man  at  the  time,  and  retained 
a  clear  recollection  of  his  appearance  ;  upon  being  shown  the 
photograph  she  identified  it  as  the  picture  of  the  man  called 
Sargent  by  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Follett.  Mary  A.  Larkin  tes¬ 
tified  that  she  was  in  Beloit  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1865, 
and  was  then  and  there  introduced  by  plaintiff  to  a  man  whom 
she  called  her  husband  and  by  the  name  of  Sargent.  On  being 
shown  the  photograph  she  said  that  to  the  best  of  her  recol¬ 
lection  it  was  the  picture  of  the  man  introduced  to  her  as 
Sargent.  Many  other  witnesses  were  examined  upon  minor 
points,  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  defence  to  the  action  was  stated  to  be,  in  substance, 
that  no  such  man  as  John  H.  Sargent  ever  existed ;  that  the 
action  was  based  upon  a  conspiracy  to  defraud,  in  every  stage 
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of  which  Henry  J.  Allen  was  the  chief  actor  ;  that  said  Allen 
himself,  under  the  assumed  name  of  John-  H.  Sargent,  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  the  plaintiff,  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  marriage  at  Beloit ;  and  that  it  was  Allen  who 
signed  the  application,  and  took  out  the  policy  of  insurance 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Sargent.  That  no  person,  in  fact, 
was  drowned  ;  that  the  pretended  drowning  was  but  another 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  original  scheme  in  which  Allen, 
Hill,  and  Corwin  were  the  sole  actors  ;  and  that  no  other  per¬ 
son  was  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  drowning — Allen 
skilfully  making  use  of  Hill,  who  was  a  stranger  in  Pecatonica, 
as  the  party  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  drowned.  And 
further,  that  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1866,  a  little  more  than 
six  months  after  the  marriage,  the  plaintiff  was  delivered  of  a 
child,  and  that  her  motive  in  participating  in  this  conspiracy 
was  to  conceal  the  presumed  criminal  intimacy  of  plaintiff  with 
Henry  J.  Allen,  as  well  as  to  obtain  money  fraudulently  on  the 
policy. 

For  the  defence,  Rev.  S.  H.  Stocking  testified  that  he  per¬ 
formed  the  marriage  ceremony  between  a  man  calling  himself 
John  H.  Sargent  and  a  woman  calling  herself  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Follett ;  that  according  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  and 
without  any  reasonable  doubt,  he  identified  Henry  J.  Allen  as 
the  same  man  and  the  plaintiff  as  the  same  woman.  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Purcell  testified  that  she  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  the 
parties ;  that  she  next  saw  the  same  man  in  Pecatonica,  about 
four  or  five  weeks  previous  to  the  trial  of  this  cause  ;  that  he 
was  then  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Henry  J.  Allen ; 
that  she  had  no  doubt  in  her  recognition  of  him ;  that  no  one 
pointed  him  out  to  her  ;  that  she  had  seen  him  since  in  Beloit ; 
and  that  she  had  no  doubt  he  was  the  man  whom  she  had  seen 
married  under  the  name  of  Sargent.  A  clerk  to  the  insurance 
agent  at  Beloit  testified  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
Allen  was  the  man  who  applied  for  the  insurance.  Another 
clerk  identified  Allen,  and  had  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
was  the  man  who  applied  for  the  insurance  under  the  name  of 
Sargent.  This  witness  also  identified  the  watch.  Joseph  Brit- 
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tan,  agent  for  the  company,  testified  to  issuing  the  policy,  and 
receiving  the  watch  in  pawn  for  payment  of  the  premium ; 
identified  the  watch,  and  identified  Allen  as  being,  in  his 
judgment,  the  man  who  obtained  the  policy  and  signed  the 
name  of  John  H.  Sargent  to  the  application.  The  clerk  of  the 
hotel  at  Beloit  identified  leaf  from  hotel  register,  and  testified 
that  the  signatures  H.  J.  Sargent  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Follett  were 
written  by  the  man  who  called  himself  Sargent.  A  watchmaker 
in  Rockford  identified  the  watch  as  one  which  had  been  left 
with  him  October  19th,  1865,  for  repair,  by  Henry  J.  Allen,  to 
whom  he  delivered  it  again  October  2  2d.  The  handwriting  of 
Allen,  as  it  appeared  in  the  signature  to  the  application  for  in¬ 
surance  and  in  the  names  upon  the  hotel  register,  was  recog¬ 
nized  and  identified  by  no  less  than  five  citizens  of  Rockford, 
all  of  whom  had  had  correspondence  with  Allen  and  knew  his 
handwriting. 

Up  to  this  stage  of  the  trial,  which  had  occupied  more  than 
three  days,  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  presented  strong 
points  in  support  of  their  respective  relations  to  the  cause. 
The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  would  seem, 
certainly,  to  have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  conclusive ;  and  although  some  of  these  witnesses,  in 
public  estimation,  did  not  sustain  a  first-class  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity,  it  was  not  probable  they  could  have  been 
impeached  through  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses  upon  that 
fact.  The  defendant  insurance  company  did  not  attempt  to 
do  this — in  fact,  it  became  unnecessary.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
defendant  produced  the  following  witnesses,  whose  brief  but 
overwhelming  evidence  will  best  tell  its  own  story. 

Lorin  M.  Whitney  testified  that  he  lived  in  Batavia,  Illinois, 
and  that  he  was  a  photographer  by  occupation.  The  photo¬ 
graph  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence  by  the  plaintiff,  as  the 
picture  of  the  drowned  Sargent,  was  shown  to  witness,  who 
said  :  “  This  photograph  is  of  my  make.  I  have  the  nega¬ 
tive  from  which  this  picture  is  made.  I  took  the  negative,  and 
know  the  person  who  sat  for  it.”  (Witness  here  produced  the 
negative,  which  was  admitted  in  evidence  to  the  jury.)  “The 
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name  of  the  person  who  sat  for  this  negative  is  James  Clure. 
He  lives  in  Batavia,  Illinois  ;  is  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  is  still 
living.  I  have  seen  him  nearly  every  day  and  I  last  saw  him 
about  ati  hour  ago  !  ” 

Profound  amazement  pervaded  the  court-room,  and  amidst 
almost  breathless  silence  the  name  of  James  Clure  was  called. 
From  a  retired  seat,  the  unmistakable  original  of  the  plaintiffs 
photograph  at  once  stepped  into  the  presence  of  the  Court, 
jury,  and  the  plaintiffs  astonished  counsel.  He  took  the  stand 
and  testified  as  follows  : 

“  I  live  in  Batavia,  Illinois,  and  am  a  tailor  by  trade.  I  had 
some  photographs  taken  last  fall  by  Whitney  &  Kendig,  pho¬ 
tographers  in  Batavia.”  Witness  was  here  shown  the  photo¬ 
graph  introduced  in  evidence  by  the  plaintiff  as  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Sargent,  and  said  :  “  This  is  one  of  the  photographs  I  had 
taken.  I  am  acquainted  with  Henry  J.  Allen,  and  at  one  time 
served  under  him  in  the  army.  He  was  then  captain  of  my 
company.  At  Allen’s  request  I  sent  him  this  photograph 
about  the  first  of  November.  I  was  never  known  or  called  by 
the  name  of  John  H.  Sargent.  I  was  never  married  to  the 
plaintiff.  I  was  never  drowned  in  the  Pecatonica  River  /  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Clure’s  testimony,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  use  Weller’s  infallible  recipe 
and  prove  an  alibi  for  Allen  at  the  time  of  his  mock  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Follett,  but  signally  failed,  and  in  freely  exhibited 
disgust  withdrew  the  suit. 

The  discovery  of  the  final  and  conclusive  evidence  was  made 
during  the  trial.  Upon  examination  of  the  photograph  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  plaintiff  as  the  picture  of  her  husband  Sargent, 
the  defunct,  it  was  observed  quietly  that  there  were  certain 
marks  upon  the  back  of  it  indicating  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  photographer,  and  a  shrewd  man  was  sent  at  once  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter,  with  the  result  as  stated.  It  required 
pretty  lively  work  on  the  part  of  the  person  in  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  under  difficulties  (for  he  had  not  the  photograph  itself  to 
take  with  him),  and  the  defendant’s  counsel  had  to  manage 
adroitly  to  protract  the  trial  during  the  absence  of  the  person 
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sent.  When  the  witnesses  were  produced  in  Court  the  sensa¬ 
tion  was  intensely  exciting,  and  the  conspirators’  cause  hope¬ 
lessly  crushed. 

Henry  J.  Allen  and  the  “Widow  Sargent  ”  were  subsequently 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Rock  County,  Wisconsin  (in  which 
Beloit  is  situated)  for  bigamy.  Allen  had  absconded,  but  was 
found  in  Iowa,  where  he  was  laid  up  with  serious  bodily  in¬ 
juries  which  he  had  sustained  by  a  falling  tree  which  he  was 
cutting.  He  was  brought  away  by  the  officers  of  justice,  on  a 
cot  or  stretcher,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  and  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  jail  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  in  default  of  bail,  as  was 
also  the  widow.  After  remaining  in  jail  some  time,  and 
thereby  punished  to  some  extent,  though  not  so  much  as  their 
crimes  deserved,  they  were  released  on  nominal  bail,  which  was, 
of  course,  forfeited,  and  they  escaped  further  punishment.  This 
was  the  result  of  humane  consideration  for  the  widow,  who 
was  Allen’s  dupe,  and  for  her  children,  and  for  Allen  himself, 
whose  confinement  really  endangered  his  worthless  life. 


ALVAH  K.  HURTER. 

The  individual  bearing  the  above  name  was  a  young  man 
of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  when,  in  1866,  his  mysterious 
disappearance  caused  a  momentary  flutter  in  the  financial 
pulse  of  the  several  life  and  accident  insurance  companies 
which  recently  had  written  risks  upon  his  life  to  an  amount  ex¬ 
ceeding  $40,000.  Hurter  was  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Hurter 
&  Dewey,  at  that  time  doing  business  in  Boston  as  cotton  brokers, 
and  resided  in  Chelsea  with  his  father,  who  had  been  connected 
with  some  missionary  station  in  Syria,  as  a  printer.  Young 
Hurter  was  born  in  Syria,  and  there  spent  his  early  boyhood. 
The  family  returned  to  this  country,  and  in  due  course,  of  time 
Hurter  became  engaged  in  business  as  stated. 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  in  company  with  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  he  went  to  Scarborough,  Maine.  Upon  a  certain  Friday 
evening,  several  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  apparently  enjoy- 
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ing  a  sociable  game  of  euchre  until  about  ten  o’clock  ;  he  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  father — in  answer  to  one  notifying  him  of 
the  arrival  of  his  cousin  from  Mobile,  Alabama — in  which  he 
informed  his  father  that  he  would  be  home  Saturday  night,  but 
if  anything  should  prevent  would  come  by  the  first  train  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  Hurter  left  the  letter  upon  a  table,  saying  to  his 
companions,  “  I  cannot  sleep  unless  I  take  some  exercise  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed ;  I  am  going  out  to  take  a  row.”  The  house 
in  which  the  parties  were  was  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
beach,  where  several  small  boats  were  fastened  near  the  water’s 
edge. 

He  did  not  afterward  return.  The  next  day  no  trace  of  him 
was  discoverable,  but  on  the  second  day,  Sunday  morning,  a 
small  “  dory  ”  was  found  bottom  up,  partly  stove  in,  and  lying 
near  the  boat  was  found  one  of  the  oars  belonging  to  it.  At 
an  inconsiderable  distance  from  the  dory  was  picked  up  a  life- 
preserver  vest  which  was  partly  filled  with  air,  and  further 
search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  hat  which  was  identified  as 
the  one  worn  by  Hurter.  The  place  where  the  boat  was  found 
was  about  half  an  hour’s,  rowing  from  the  house  where  Hurter 
had  been  boarding.  At  certain  stages  the  tide  runs  swiftly,  and 
at  its  ebb  leaves  numerous  rocks  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  disappearance  was  plausibly  accounted  for  after  these 
discoveries.  It  was  supposed  that  Hurter  was  rowing  at  the 
time  in  the  usual  manner,  sitting  with  his  back  toward  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  when-  the  latter  ran  upon  a  rock  and  thereby 
was  partly  stove  in,  upset,  and  Hurter  drowned.  Search  for 
the  body  was  carefully  and  thoroughly  made.  At  low  water  the 
bottom  could  be  seen  distinctly  in  most  places,  and  every  prob¬ 
able  place  was  dragged.  It  did  not  seem  to  surprise  any  one 
that  Hurter  had  lost  his  life,  as  was  apparently  the  case.  The 
night  he  went  out  for  exercise  was,  at  the  time,  somewhat 
dark,  and  resident  fishermen  declared  it  dangerous  for  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  be  out  upon  the  water  at  the  hour  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  Hurter  had  made  his  venture. 

Notices  of  loss  under  the  several  insurance  policies  were  duly 
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served  upon  the  companies.  Of  the  sum  insured,  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  had  written  $10,000  in  accident  insurance, 
and  that  company  at  once  instituted  an  investigation  of  the 
matter.  It  soon  afterward  came  to  light  that  Hurter  had  mis¬ 
appropriated  some  $2,000  belonging  to  the  firm  ;  that  he  had 
borrowed  $4,000  for  the  firm,  of  his  father,  and  $3,000  of  other 
parties,  for  all  of  which  he  had  failed  to  account  to  the  firm. 
His  business  partner  was  in  New  York  during  the  period  of 
these  alleged  misdemeanors,  and  a  partial  discovery  of  them 
was  made  while  Hurter  was  recreating  at  Scarborough  Beach. 
Hurter’ s  partner  at  once  wrote  to  him  requesting  him  to  return 
and  adjust  his  accounts.  No  notice,  apparently,  being  taken  of 
this  request,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  effect  that  some  one 
would  appear  with  authority  to  bring  him  home,  unless  he  came 
at  once.  This  message  was  received  by  Hurter  just  prior  to 
his  feeling  the  necessity  for  exercise  before  going  to  bed. 

On  following  up  the  search  through  the  agency  of  the  chiefs 
of  police  of  Boston  and  Portland,  it  soon  was  ascertained  that 
Hurter,  after  suitably  arranging  the  evidences  of  his  drowning, 
went  directly  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  thence  has¬ 
tened  onward  to  Canada  as  rapidly  as  steam-power  could  carry 
him.  All  claims  against  the  insurance  companies  were  speedily 
abandoned,  and  the  policies  surrendered. 


JOHN  SMITH. 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  a  man  named  Knox  procured  an 
accident  insurance  ticket  of  $5,000,  in  his  own  favor,  upon  the 
life  of  a  young  man,  living  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  bear¬ 
ing  the  singular  name  of  John  Smith.  The  insurance  was 
written  by  the  Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  It  was  to  cover  a  period  of  two  days  only,  and  cost  fifty 
cents.  As  the  time,  therefore,  was  short,  John  made  good  use  of 
it  by  selecting  the  very  next  day  for  the  bathing  and  drowning 
purpose  contemplated  in  the  transaction.  He  took  with  him 
a  boy  who  was  to  bear  witness  to  his  final  disappearance  from 
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earthly  scenes  and  trials  via  the  ingulfing  waters  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  The  boy,  properly  coached,  bore  witness  to  the 
lamentable  fact  that  he  was  on  the  shore  watching  Smith,  and 
saw  him  drown,  after  which  he  carried  Smith’s  clothes  home¬ 
ward.  Mr.  Knox  was  distressed  and  anxious.  He  even  offered 
a  reward  of  $60  in  gold  for  the  recovery  of  the  body — but  it 
was  not  recovered. 

In  due  time  “  proofs  of  death  ”  were  made  out,  and  Mr.  Knox 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  company  and  asked  for  $5,000. 
Its  officers  scented  fraud,  and  declined  to  pay.  Suit  was  brought, 
and  the  cause  was  to  have  come  to  a  final  trial  in  the  month 
of  March  following,  but  before  the  appointed  day  arrived  a 
detective  of  the  company  found  Mr.  Knox  in  Philadelphia,  and 
exercised  such  persuasive  powers  that  he  owned  up  that  it  was 
all  a  fraud.  John  Smith  was  not  drowned  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree,  but  was  serving  his  country  as  an  able-bodied  soldier  of 
the  regular  army.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Knox  ought  to  be  serv¬ 
ing  his  country  in  the  penitentiary. 


JOSEPH  LEPPEN. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1867,  a  hearing  was  had  before  Jus¬ 
tice  Walter,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  the  case  of  Joseph  Leppen, 
alias  H.  A.  Deicher,  who  was  charged  by  his  wife,  Josephine 
Leppen,  with  having  committed  adultery.  She  also  charged 
that  she  was  afraid  that  the  said  Leppen  would  do  her  bodily 
harm.  He  was  further  charged  with  an  attempt  to  defraud  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  out  of  the  sum 
of  $10,000,  as  the  following  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
company  would  show  : 

Office  of  the  Conn.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  August  12,  1867. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  noticed  to-day  an  account  taken  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  of  an  attempt  to  defraud  a  life  insurance  company  by  one  Joseph 
Leppen,  alias  H.  A.  Deicher,  who  is  said  to  be  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  offi- 
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ces  of  the  Patent  Office  building.  As  the  account  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  proofs  of  loss  and  circumstances  of  a  claim  made  upon  our  com¬ 
pany  by  Josephine  Leppen  for  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  her  husband, 
Joseph  Leppen,  except  as  to  time,  we  are  anxious  to  ascertain  if  there  is 
or  was  a  clerk  in  any  of  the  departments  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Leppen, 
alias  H.  A.  Deicher,  and  know  of  no  one  to  address  but  you  to  make  this 
inquiry.  The  account  states  that  Leppen  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  his 
wife  for  adultery,  and  he  was  committed  for  trial  by  Justice  Walter.  This 
may  give  you  a  clew  to  the  case ;  or,  if  you  have  not  time  for  the  inquiry, 
please  inform  me  if  there  is  a  Justice  Walter  in  Washington,  and  give  me  his 
address,  that  I  can  write  to  him.  Joseph  Leppen  was  insured  in  our  com¬ 
pany  in  January,  1862.  In  December,  1866,  claim  was  made  on  us  that 
Leppen  was  drowned  in  the  Ohio  River,  about  the  nth  of  August  previous, 
as  he  took  passage  on  a  steamer  at  Parkersburg  the  day  previous,  and  when 
the  boat  arrived  at  Wheeling  he  was  missing,  but  his  clothes  and  effects 
were  found  in  his  state-room,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  August  a  body  way 
found  in  the  river,  some  twenty-five  miles  below  Wheeling,  and  though  i) 
could  not  be  identified  as  Leppen’s,  his  wife  claims,  on  account  of  his  con 
tinued  absence,  that  it  was  that  of  her  husband,  and  demands  the  insurance 
money.  All  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  Star  paper  correspond  with 
her  statement,  except  in  relation  to  time,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
is  the  development  of  what  we  had  always  supposed  was  an  attempt  to  de* 
fraud  us  of  the  money.  If  you  can  put  us  on  the  track  of  an  investigation 
you  will  much  oblige 

Yours  truly, 

Guy  R.  Phelps,  President. 

To  J.  N.  Prior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Kasche  testified  that  the  defendant  came  to  his  house 
four  months  previously,  and  gave  the  name  of  Ueicher ;  that  he 
stated  that  he  had  left  Europe  because  he  had  killed  his  supe¬ 
rior  officer,  and  he  desired  to  stay  there  till  he  could  hear  from 
his  family.  Subsequently  a  man  came  to  witness’s  house,  who 
recognized  the  prisoner  as  Mr.  Leppen.  The  prisoner  then 
told  witness  that  his  name  was  Leppen ;  that  he  was  in  Park¬ 
ersburg,  and  got  on  the  steamer  to  go  to  Wheeling,  and  got  to 
gambling  on  the  boat ;  that  he  lost  his  money,  and  himself  and 
another  of  those  engaged  got  to  fighting,  and  fell  overboard  ; 
that  he  got  ashore  and  the  other  man  was  drowned.  He  then 
placed  his  pocket  trinkets  in  the  pockets  of  the  man  who  was 
drowned,  thinking  he  would  try  and  create  the  impression  that 
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he  was  dead,  so  that  his  wife  might  obtain  the  insurance  on  his 
life,  and  that,  having  obtained  the  money,  she  might  join  him, 
and  they  could  go  back  to  Europe.  So  far  as  the  charge  of 
adultery  was  concerned,  nothing  was  proved  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  prisoner  was  seen  to  kiss  the  wife  of  the  witness. 

After  hearing  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  remanded  for  a  further  hearing.  Justice  Walter  stated 
that  from  facts  within  his  knowledge  there  were  strong  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  prisoner  had  pushed  the  man,  with  whom  he  had 
been  gambling,  overboard,  and  that  he  felt  justified  in  holding 
him  in  custody  until  he  could  obtain  the  presence  here  of  par¬ 
ties  in  Wheeling  and  Hartford. 

Leppen,  however,  was  subsequently  discharged  from  custody,  • 
after  having  his  picture  taken  for  the  rogue’s  gallery.  Dr. 
Phelps,  the  president  of  the  insurance  company,  wrote  to  Jus¬ 
tice  Walter,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  that  no  valid  com¬ 
plaint  could  be  made  against  Leppen  himself,  as  the  claim  for 
$5,000  and  representations  of  death  had  been  made  by  his 
wife.  If  she  were  in  collusion  in  a  transaction  to  defraud,  he 
could  be  punished  as  an  accessory,  if  found  guilty  ;  but  being  a 
complainant  against  Leppen,  it  appeared  to  the  officials  that 
she  was  innocent,  therefore  all  prosecution  must  be  dropped. 
Dr.  Phelps  added  :  “  The  transaction  was  adroitly  performed, 

and  the  circumstantial  proofs  were  quite  strong,  but  we  had 
some  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right,  and  declined  paying  the 
policy,  although  threatened  with  a  suit,  so  that  we  are  not  actu¬ 
ally  defrauded.”  A  photograph  forwarded  from  Connecticut, 
purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  Leppen,  formerly  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  more  recently  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  was  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  likeness  of  the  accused.  The  same  picture  had 
previously  been  identified  by  a  coroner’s  jury  as  strongly  re¬ 
sembling  the  body  taken  from  the  Ohio  River,  after  Leppen’ s 
disappearance  a  year  before.  The  accused,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  was  employed  as  a  clerk  at  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  was  a  native  of  Bohemia. 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  CHICAGO  FIRE. 

In  the  due  course  of  the  United  States  mail  was  transmitted 
and  received  the  following  letter  : 

Bloomington,  III.,  Oct.  16,  1871. 

Travelers  Insurance  Company  : 

Gentlemen — My  husband,  upon  whose  life  I  hold  life  policy  No. 
7588  for  $5,000  in  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  started  for  Chicago 
to  seek  employment,  on  Saturday,  October  7th,  and  up  to  this  date  I  have 
had  no  intelligence  from  him,  although  he  promised  to  inform  me  of  his 
whereabouts,  on  Monday.  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  he  perished  in 
the  great  conflagration  on  Sunday  night,  along  with  many  others.  Please 
inform  me  what  to  do,  as  I  am  without  the  means  to  prosecute  a  search. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Adelia  E.  Greene. 

The  promptness  with  which  Mrs.  Greene  applied  to  the  in¬ 
surance  company,  because  of  the  unexplained  absence  of  her 
husband,  was  somewhat  significant ;  at  least  the  officers  of  the 
company  thought  so.  In  response  to  her  letter  was  sent  the 
following  : 


Office  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  25,  1871. 

Mrs.  Adelia  E.  Greene  : 

Madam — Your  favor  of  the  16th  inst.  was  duly  received  and  has 
been  referred  to  our  Chicago  Branch  Office,  the  manager  of  which  has 
full  jurisdiction  in  such  matters.  The  early  reports  of  the  number  of 
lives  lost  in  the  fire  have  proved  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  and  earnestly  hope  that  your  fears  for  your  husband’s 
safety  are  groundless.  Should  you  learn  anything  definite  concerning  him, 
please  inform  us  without  delay. 

Very  respectfully, 

Rodney  Dennis,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  the  foregoing  correspondence  were  sent  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Chicago  Branch  Office  of  the  Travelers,  and  it 
was  ascertained,  first,  that  no  human  remains  had  been  found 
which  could  be  identified  as  those  of  the  missing  Darius  Greene  ; 
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and  secondly,  that  the  Greene  family  had  formerly  resided  in 
Gouverneur,  New  York,  where  Darius  “had  come  to  the  place 
a  stranger  and  appeared  to  be  a  very  fine  person,  but  his  wind¬ 
ing  up  his  business  in  the  way  he  did  created  the  impression 
with  some  that  he  was  not  strictly  as  he  ought  to  be.”  Further¬ 
more,  the  company’s  manager  went  to  Bloomington,  Illinois,  to 
look  after  the  case,  and  spent  a  day  and  a  half  in  trying  to  find 
Greene  or  his  wife,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  did  learn,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  man  had  called  regularly  at  the  post  office  for  letters 
addressed  to  Darius  Greene,  but,  as  the  manager  had  no  de¬ 
scription  whatever  of  Greene,  he  could  not  identify  him  in  that 
way.  There  was  a  letter  then  awaiting  Greene  in  the  post- 
office,  and  a  watch  was  established  through  the  police  department, 
and  maintained  until  the  12th  of  November,  when,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  following  letter,  the  deeply  lamented,  who  had  been 
consumed  in  the  great  conflagration,  put  in  an  appearance. 

Bloomington,  III.,  Nov.  12,  1871. 

Dear  Sir — I  would  say  that  I  stayed  with  that  job  until  it  came  out  all 
right.  Darius  Greene  never  came  for  that  letter  until  it  was  about  time  for 
the  post-office  to  close.  It  was  about  half-past  seven  o’clock  at  night,  and 
I  followed  him  about  three  blocks,  when  he  went  into  a  store.  I  went  in 
and  made  believe  I  had  sued  him  in  Chicago.  I  had  quite  a  talk  with  him, 
and  he  is  the  very  man  you  are  looking  for. 

Respectfully, 

Peter  V.  Cool,  Captain  of  Police. 

Darius,  finding  that  his  little  game  had  miscarried,  a  few 
days  afterward  addressed  the  insurance  company  as  follows : 

WlLLIAMSTON,  MlCH.,  Nov.  l6,  1871. 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  : 

Gentlemen — There  have  been  great  rumors  that  I  was  lost  in  the 
Chicago  fire.  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  am  all  right.  The  letter  was 
written  first  for  a  sensation,  and  not  with  the  expectation  the  company  was 
going  to  pay  any  such  losses  without  due  proof  of  the  same  ;  and  partly  with 
the  hope  that  the  semi-annual  premium,  then  almost  due,  could  be  put  off 
for  awhile ;  but  the  policy  is  now  void,  and  what  has  been  paid  on  it  is  now 
forfeited  to  the  company.  My  wife  is  perfectly  innocent  in  this  matter  and 
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knows  nothing  of  it.  Hoping  this  will  clear  up  the  mystery,  and  that  it  has 
gone  farther  than  was  intended.  It  was  all  done  in  the  freak  of  the  moment 
and  has  been  deeply  regretted,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  child  would 
it  had  never  been. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Darius  Greene. 


BOSWELL  alias  HOWE. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1868,  “  General  ”  D.  K.  Boswell  and 
wife  made  their  appearance  in  Muncie,  Indiana.  The  General 
was  a  little  past  the  middle  age,  of  affable  manners  and  engag¬ 
ing  address.  His  statement  in  regard  to  himself  was  that  he 
had  been  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Union  service 
during  the  war ;  had  amassed  considerable  property  in  the 
course  of  a  long  business  life,  and  had  come  to  Muncie  to  end 
his  days  in  peace.  He  reported  a  moderate  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  for  taxation,  was  popularly  believed  to  be  worth  about 
$50,000,  and  was  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Grand 
List  of  the  town.  He  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  Order 
of  Masonry,  in  which  he  had  taken  the  higher  degrees ;  was  very 
fond  of  society,  and  soon  became  generally  popular  with  the 
citizens  of  Muncie.  His  wife,  considerably  his  junior,  kept  her 
house  in  good  order,  attended  to  her  own  affairs,  and  made  as 
favorable  an  impression  in  her  way  as  her  husband  did  in  his. 
The  Muncie  people  seem  to  have  accepted  the  Boswells  without 
credentials  and  without  a  thought  of  asking  for  them.  If  they 
had  inquired  in  the  right  place,  they  might  have  obtained  informa¬ 
tion  embodied  in  the  following  letter,  which  was  written  to  a 
party  who  subsequently  became  interested  in  bringing  General 
Boswell  to  justice. 

Sir — If  the  D.  K.  Boswell  who  swindled  you  is  the  Daniel  K.  Boswell 
who  in  1845-6  left  his  wife  and  children  in  Galena,  Ill. ;  went  to  Hannibal 
or  Palmyra,  Mo. ;  ran  away  with  old  man  Ross’s  daughter  ;  said  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  (?)  on  a  steamboat ;  took  a  free  negress  from  Indiana  to  Lexington, 

Ky. ;  sold  her  (after  she  had  a  child  by  him)  to  a  Mr. - for  a  slave ; 

was  indicted,  but  escaped  (about  1848)  to  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  set  up  a  pic¬ 
ture  gallery  ;  made  obscene  pictures ;  perjured  himself  in  a  deposition  to 
3* 
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blackmail  a  citizen  there ;  went  to  Holly  Springs,  Miss. ;  in  September, 
1848,  stopped  some  time  at  a  hotel,  where  he  said  he  was  robbed  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  $800  ;  had  the  poor  slave  whipped  nearly  to  death  before  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  had  no  money  and  had  not  been  robbed ;  got  into 
many  difficulties  there  ;  shot  a  man’s  mules  ;  committed  perjury  ;  ran  away 
to  West  Tennessee;  “got  religion;”  joined  the  Campbellite  church; 
again  got  into  difficulties,  and  disappeared,  but  whither  this  “biographer” 
knows  not.  If  this  is  your  man,  he  is  the  most  unmitigated  scoundrel  un¬ 
hung  ! 

But  information  was  not  solicited  and  was  not  volunteered,  so 
that  in  1870,  or  thereabouts,  when  the  Franklin  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Indianapolis  wished  to  organize  a  “  Local  Board  ”  in 
Muncie,  Boswell  was  recommended  by  men  of  long  residence  and 
of  high  position  in  the  town,  as  the  man  above  all  others  who 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  matter.  He  was  approached,  the 
plan  was  talked  up,  and  he  finally  consented  to  insure  his  life 
for  $10,000,  and  to  become  President  of  the  Local  Board.  His 
supposed  influence  in  the  town  was  so  great  that,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  it,  the  company  did  not  demand  a  cash  payment  of 
any  part  of  the  premium  on  his  policy,  but  accepted  his  note 
for  six  months  for  the  entire  amount.  This  note  was  renewed 
at  maturity  for  another  six  months.  Meanwhile,  as  a  sort  of 
pastime,  Boswell  had  gone  into  the  sale  of  a  patent  fruit-dryer, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  making  considerable  money. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1871,  Boswell  and  his  wife  started 
for  St.  Louis,  he  having  business  there,  as  was  supposed.  At 
the  Montclair  Railway  passenger  station  Boswell  purchased  two 
insurance  tickets  issued  by  the  Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  tickets  being  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sum  of  $3,000  each,  and  good  for  ten  days.  His  second 
year’s  premium  in  the  Franklin  Life  would  fall  due  before  his 
return,  and  also  his  note  for  the  first  year’s  premium.  Being 
reminded  of  this,  he  gave  a  note  to  renew  the  one  falling  due 
— not  taking  up  the  renewed  note,  however,  as  it  was  not  quite 
due — and  remarked  that  he  would  attend  to  the  second  year’s 
premium  on  his  return.  He  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  2 2d 
of  September  he,  with  his  wife,  took  passage  on  the  steamer 
St.  Luke,  for  some  point  up  the  Missouri  River.  Boswell  and 
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wife  went  on  board  the  steamer  some  two  or  three  hours  before 
she  started.  The  “General”  spoke  of  not  feeling  well;  re¬ 
ceived  a  friend  or  two  in  his  state-room  ;  but  no  one  remem¬ 
bers  seeing  him  on  board  after  the  boat  left  the  levee.  His 
wife  went  to  the  supper  table  alone,  and  while  at  tea  remarked 
to  the  clerk  of  the  boat  that  her  husband  was  too  sick  to  come 
to  the  table.  The  clerk  offered  to  send  a  cup  of  tea  and 
something  to  eat,  to  his  state-room,  but  she  said  no,  he  did  not 
then  want  anything  at  all.  Their  baggage  consisted  of  one 
small  trunk,  which  was  taken  to  their  state-room. 

About  midnight,  some  little  time  after  entering  the  Missouri 
River,  Mrs.  Boswell  gave  the  alarm  that  her  husband  had  fallen 
overboard.  The  boat  was  at  once  stopped,  a  yawl  lowered, 
and  a  fruitless  search  made  for  the  body.  Mrs.  Boswell’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  “accident,”  as  set  forth  in  her  subsequent  affi¬ 
davit  in  support  of  her  claim  under  the  insurance  policies, 
is  as  follows:  “At  about  11.30  p.  m.  that  night,  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well  complained  of  being  unwell  and  needing  fresh  air.  We 
went  from  our  state-room  to  the  guard  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well  seated  himself  on  the  rail  with  one  arm  around  the 
stanchion,  and  wished  for  some  water.  I  could  find  no  servant 
to  fetch  it,  and  started  for  it  myself  to  the  state-room  which 
we  had  just  left.  As  I  neared  the  state-room  door  I  cast  my 
eyes  back  and  saw  Mr.  Boswell  falling  backward  overboard.  I 
sprang  to  catch  him,  but  could  not.  I  saw  him  reach  the 
water ;  there  was  a  splash  and  all  was  over.  No  cry  was  made. 
I  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  but  it  was  some  time  before 
the  steamer  could  be  put  about.  Nothing  was  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  the  body,  though  diligent  search  was  made  and  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $100  was  offered  for  it.  He  had  on  his  person,  in 
a  pocket  in  his  drawers,  about  $2,000,  which  he  had  received 
at  St.  Louis.” 

Search  for  the  body  being  abandoned,  the  boat  proceeded  on 
its  way  up  the  river,  and  the  disconsolate  widow  went  on  shore 
at  the  next  landing,  where  she  waited  for  the  down  boat  and 
then  returned  to  St.  Louis. 

Due  notice  of  loss,  under  their  respective  policies,  was  given 
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the  insurance  companies,  the  agent  of  one  company  closing  his 
letter  as  follows  :  “  I  would  state  that  Gen.  Boswell  was  one 
of  our  best  citizens,  of  the  best  habits,  respected  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.” 

An  investigation  followed  which  led  the  accident  insurance 
company  to  believe  the  whole  thing  a  fraud.  At  the  time  of 
these  occurrences  the  Muncie  Local  Board  of  the  Franklin  Life 
Company  expressed  their  conviction  that  Boswell  was  drowned 
as  alleged,  but  could  not  see  that  their  policy  upon  his  life  was 
in  force  at  the  date  of  drowning,  the  policy  having  lapsed 
the  day  previous.  The  story  of  the  General’s  taking  off  was 
reasonable  enough,  and  Mrs.  Boswell’s  narration  of  it  was  given 
in  an  apparently  sincere  and  earnest  manner,  with  deep  feeling, 
with  tears,  and  in  a  natural  tone  of  bereavement  which  enlisted 
in  her  behalf  the  heartfelt  sympathies  of  the  good  people  of 
Muncie.  There  was  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  that  com¬ 
munity  in  their  high  estimate  of  the  departed  General,  and  in 
their  sorrow  for  the  stricken  widow ;  but  to  the  parties  investi¬ 
gating  the  facts  there  were  circumstances  which  seemed  to  cast 
a  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  affair.  Disappearances 
by  drowning  are  of  frequent  occurrence  to  accident  insurance 
underwriters,  and  there  are  certain  “ear-marks”  which  seem 
to  distinguish  fraudulent  cases  from  those  which  are  genuine. 
These  were  observed  in  this  case.  The  job,  though  well  done, 
was  over- done,  and  Mrs.  Boswell  was  able  to  describe  very  ac¬ 
curately  the  precise  spot  where  the  General  fell  over  the  rail, 
and  the  very  stanchion  around  which  he  had  thrown  his  arm. 
A  visit  to  this  place  on  the  steamer  determined  the  utter  im¬ 
possibility  of  a  person  falling  into  the  water  from  that  point. 
He  must  have  jumped  oveiboard  to  have  got  into  the  water 
from  that  place,  and  a  large  guy  rope  would  have  prevented 
that,  unless  he  ducked  his  head  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  it. 
Again,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  have  struck  the  lower  deck 
or  its  rail,  or  a  brace  which  at  that  point  projects  from  the 
under  side  of  the  upper  deck.  This  would  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  laborers  who  were  at  that  time  on  duty  there. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  observed.  There  was  no  eye-witness 
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to  the  alleged  accident,  save  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  no  one  could 
be  found  who  saw  Boswell  on  board  after  the  steamer  started. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  apparently  was  no  motive  for  per¬ 
petrating  a  fraud,  especially  by  a  gentleman  universally  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  straightforward  business  man,  honest,  temperate, 
and  widely  respected. 

It  was  impossible  to  prove  a  negative,  and  the  adjuster  of 
the  accident  company,  having  on  his  hands  at  that  time  other 
and  complicated  cases  of  mysterious  disappearance,  concluded 
to  offer  to  “ buy  a  peace”  with  Mrs.  Boswell,  provided  it  could 
be  done  for  a  sum  not  greater  than  would  be  expended  by 
the  company  in  an  effort  to  find  the  missing  man.  A  meeting 
was  therefore  arranged,  and  the  widow,  through  an  adminis¬ 
trator  appointed  for  the  purpose,  discharged  the  company  upon 
the  payment  of  a  sum  agreed  upon.  The  community  generally 
regarded  this  action  of  the  company  as  unjust  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  company’s  agent  in  Muncie,  as  an  expression  of  sym¬ 
pathy  toward  the  bereaved,  took  the  widow  to  his  house 
and  kept  her  for  several  weeks  as  the  guest  of  his  wife  and 
family.  The  company’s  adjuster  believed  that  through  this  set¬ 
tlement  Boswell  would  be  thrown  off  his  guard,  as  there  would 
be  less  necessity  for  his  carefully  hiding  himself ;  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  with  a  local  attorney  to  promptly  advise  the 
company  concerning  any  future  developments  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  adjuster,  were  sure  to  follow. 

In  due  time  the  widow  instituted  her  action  against  the 
Franklin  Life  Company  upon  the  $10,000  policy  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  cause  proceeded  to  its  first  trial  and  resulted  in 
disagreement  of  the  jury.  The  company’s  defence  was  upon 
the  ground  that  the  policy  had  lapsed  at  the  time  of  Boswell’s 
death.  A  second  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
the  jury  finding  that  the  third  note  given  by  Boswell  was  in 
payment  of  his  second  year’s  premium,  while  notoriously,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  renewal  of  the  note  for  the  first  year’s 
premium.  The  verdict  in  her  favor  was  for  over  $11,000. 
This  verdict  was  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  granted  by  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court.  Three  years  had  now  lapsed  since  Boswell’s  death, 
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ahd  the  above-mentioned  cause  was  pending  in  the  Circuit 
Court  which  was  sitting  in  May,  1874,  when  an  unexpected 
denouement  startled  the  citizens  of  that  vicinity. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  time  when  this  cause  would  have 
been  reached  upon  the  calendar,  an  executive  officer  of  the 
Franklin  Life,  who  had  known  Boswell  personally,  was  notified 
that  Boswell  was  alive  and  might  be  found  in  Galesburg,  Ill., 
under  the  name  and  title  of  Judge  I.  S.  Howe.  He  immediately 
went  to  Galesburg,  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  arrival 
there  saw  Judge  Howe  playing  croquet  with  some  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  recognized  him  at  once  as  the  long-lost  General 
Boswell.  Not  making  himself  known,  however,  he  telegraphed 
to  Muncie  for  another  gentleman,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Boswell,  to  come  on  at  once  to  Galesburg.  The  gentleman 
did  as  requested,  and  the  two  called  on  Judge  Howe,  fully 
identified  him,  and  compelled  him  to  admit  that  he  was  Bos¬ 
well.  His  story  was  that  the  fall  into  the  river,  and  a  com¬ 
pulsory  bath  of  several  hours  therein,  rendered  him  insensible, 
so  that  he  did  not  know  when  or  where  he  drifted  ashore  and 
was  found.  His  first  recollection  was  of  being  in  the  woods 
among  wood-choppers  who  had  rescued  him,  put  him  before  a 
fire,  and  brought  him  to  life  again  only  to  find  his  money  and 
his  memory  gone.  Having  identified  him,  the  two  gentlemen 
returned  to  Indianapolis.  From  there  they  sent  to  Muncie 
and  had  Mrs.  Boswell  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  perjury  and 
attempt  to  defraud.  This  arrest  came  upon  the  Muncie  people 
like  a  thunderbolt.  Mrs.  Boswell,  for  three  years,  had  lived  an 
irreproachable  life,  as  a  widow,  among  them.  No  breath  of  sus¬ 
picion  had  stirred  the  quiet  waters.  Mrs.  Boswell’s  counsel 
having  read  the  charges  under  which  she  was  arrested,  went  to 
her  and  asked  her  to  tell  them  the  truth — the  whole  truth — that 
they  might  know  what  they  must  do  in  her  defence.  Without 
a  change  of  color  or  a  quiver  of  her  lips  or  eyes,  she  called  on 
God  to  witness  that  if  her  husband  was  alive  she  did  not  know 
it ;  that  she  had  not  seen  him,  nor  heard  a  word  from  him  since 
he  fell  into  the  river  on  that  fatal  night ;  and  that  no  money 
which  the  world  contained  could  have  tempted  her  to  have 
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lived  so  long  away  from  him.  So  thoroughly  was  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  with  her,  and  so  suspicious  did  the  alleged  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  living  Boswell  appear,  especially  as  it  was  made 
just  before  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Boswell  versus  The  Franklin  Life 
was  to  be  tried,  and  as  it  was  not  verified  by  the  production  of 
Boswell’s  person,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  prosecutors  succeeded 
in  having  Mrs.  Boswell  bound  over  at  her  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion.  She  was  bound  over,  however,  and  in  default  of  surety 
went  to  jail. 

Meanwhile  the  Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company  was 
advised  of  the  “  materialization  ”  of  the  drowned  Boswell,  and 
they  at  once  sent  a  representative  to  Indianapolis.  After  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  officers  of  the  Franklin  Life,  he  went  directly 
to  Galesburg  only  to  find  that  Judge  Howe  had  moved.  Be¬ 
tween  two  days,  he  had  been  driven  in  a  buggy  to  a  station 
on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  and  had  gone  South.  He  had  left 
behind  him  a  trunk  as  security  for  a  loan  of  $200.  This  trunk 
was  searched  and  was  found  to  contain  several  interesting  relics. 
There  were  photographic  pictures  of  Boswell  and  of  his  wife, 
books  on  Masonry,  Masonic  regalia,  etc.,  etc.  There  were 
also  letters  and  other  papers  which  fully  established  not  only 
the  identity  of  the  parties,  but  conclusively  showed  the  guilt  of 
Mrs.  Boswell.  One  of  these  papers  was  a  receipt  dated  three 
days  after  the  alleged  drowning,  and  when  Mrs.  B.  was  in  St. 
Louis  after  her  trip  up  and  down  the  river.  It  read  as  follows : 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  25,  1871. 

Received  of  I.  S.  Howe  forty  dollars  for  a  lot  of  second-hand  clothing 
and  books  belonging  to  my  late  husband,  lost  off  the  Steamer  St.  Luke,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  Sept.  22,  1871. 

M.  V.  Boswell. 

It  thus  appeared  that  Boswell  had  left  the  steamer  after 
changing  a  portion  of  his  dress  in  his  state-room,  having  a 
change  at  hand  in  the  small  trunk  they  had  brought  with  them 
for  the  purpose.  He  had  gone  ashore  unobserved  before  the 
steamer  started,  and  remained  in  St.  Louis  until  his  wife’s  return, 
when  she  met  him  as  per  agreement,  delivered  to  him  his  cloth- 
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ing  left  on  board,  and  he  at  the  same  time  took  from  her  the 
foregoing  receipt,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being  caught  with 
his  own  clothes  on,  or  while  reading  one  of  his  own  books,  be 
could  prove  by  this  receipt  that  he  bought  the  clothes  and  books 
of  Mrs.  Boswell,  who,  in  her  kindness,  went  so  far  as  to  certify 
they  were  the  property  of  her  late  husband,  who  had  been  lost 
off  a  certain  steamer,  in  a  certain  river,  at  a  certain  date  ! 
Exceedingly  attenuated ! 

'From  the  correspondence  found  in  this  trunk  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Boswell  and  his  wife  had  been  in  frequent  com¬ 
munication.  Her  letters  to  him  were  addressed  as  though 
written  to  her  niece  Ida,  and  signed  “Your  Aunt  Mary.”  One 
of  these  letters  reads  as  follows,  but  requires  a  word  of  expla¬ 
nation  to  be  understood.  It  is  undisguisedly  in  Mrs.  Boswell’s 
handwriting,  and  written  to  her  husband  from  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  Allusion  is  made  to  one  of  Mrs.  Boswell’s  attorneys, 
and  his  wish  that  she  should  go  to  Xenia,  to  take  a  deposition 
for  use  in  the  suit  against  the  Franklin  Life.  Boswell’s  letter 
in  reply  was  to  be  sent  to  Xenia,  thus  to  avoid  the  possible 
recognition  of  his  handwriting  by  the  Muncie  postmaster.  The 
letter  is  produced  verbatim. 


Fort  Wayne,  April  17,  1874. 

My  deer  niece  Ida. 

I  am  here  yet,  hope  this  will  find  you  well.  I  just  received  a  letter  from 
Buckels  telling  me  to  come  on  and  go  to  Xenia  to  take  John’s  dep’ition. 
I  will  be  here  tody  or  tomorrow.  You  write  me  at  Xenia.  I  will  if 
nothing  happens  I  will  be  there  by  Wedsdy  next.  I  have  bin  waitting 
for  money.  I  hope  to  get  it  all  rite.  If  I  only  had  plenty  here  I  could 
get  along,  but  hope  I  will  get  all  rite  before  long.  I  hope  to  get 
through  then  I  will  see  you  just  as  soon  as  I  can.  Hope  this  will  find 
you  in  good  health,  this  leeves  in  good  health.  I  hope  to  have  all  things 
rite  yet.  I  live  in  hopes  if  I  die  in  dispare.  Do  take  good  care  of 
your  health  till  I  see  you.  Keep  in  as  close  as  you  can  till  you  get 
through  with  my  medicine  then  you  will  be  all  rite  I  hope.  I  got  those 
presents.  I  was  glad  to  get  them,  hope  you  have  my  letters  in  this 
time.  I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  will  write  when  I  get  there.  I  will  close. 
Much  love  to  all  &  plenty  to  your  deer  self.  May  God  be  with  you  and 
bless  you  is  my  prayer.  Take  good  care  of  your  health.  I  will  direct 
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this  to  you  so  you  sine  your  full  name  “  Ida,”  then  it  will  be  rite.  Then  if 
it  should  be  [there  are  a  few  illegible  words  here]  it  would  be  sent  back  to 
you.  Write  to  Xenia  I  will  be  there  soon.  Goodby  till  you  here  again. 

Your  Ant,  M’y. 

With  the  pictures  of  Mrs.  Boswell  found  in  the  trunk,  it  was 
easily  ascertained  that  she  had  visited  her  husband  in  Gales¬ 
burg,  boarding  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  and  passing  herself  off  as  his  niece. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  The  proof  was  so  con¬ 
clusive  against  Mrs.  Boswell,  that  when  her  trial  came  on,  her 
attorneys  admitted  the  facts  as  claimed  by  the  prosecution,  and 
she  received  the  sentence  of  the  Court  for  her  crimes.  Boswell, 
alias  Howe,  after  a  long  chase,  was  captured  in  Northern 
Michigan,  taken  to  Muncie,  July  i,  1874,  where  he  was 
recognized  by  every  one  who  saw  him,  and  thence  taken  to 
Indianapolis  and  lodged  in  jail.  His  trial  was  delayed  several 
months  through  the  efforts  of  his  attorneys,  and  at  last,  broken 
in  health  and  wrecked  in  reputation,  he  was  released  on  bail. 
He  finally  escaped  further  punishment  through  a  legal  techni¬ 
cality,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  and  wife  could  not  conspire, 
and  rejoined  his  wife,  who  had  served  out  her  term  of 
imprisonment.  They  have  gone  forth  without  money,  health, 
friends,  or  reputation,  and  are  left  to  meditate  upon  the  results 
of  their  attempt  to  defraud  the  insurance  companies.  They 
suffered  prolonged  separations  from  each  other,  privations  and 
hardships  of  no  light  degree,  imprisonment,  and  disgrace. 
They  lost  all  that  is  worth  having  in  this  life,  and  are  able  to 
offset  these  fearful  facts  with  a  knowledge  of  having  realized  for 
all  this  a  little  more  than  $400  of  the  insurance  company’s 
money. 


CAPTAIN  MARTIN  L.  BRYAN. 

In  the  county  of  Scriven,  State  of  Georgia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Savannah,  dwelt  Captain  Martin  L.  Bryan,  formerly  of  the  25th 
Regiment,  Georgia,  C.S.  A.,  a  well-to-do  citizen  of  about  fifty  years 
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of  age,  owner  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  acres  of  land 
on  the  river  bottoms,  and  whose  house  had  been  burned  by  the 
army  that  escorted  Sherman  on  his  celebrated  “march  to  the 
sea.”  The  Captain  had  lost  much  of  his  property  during  the 
late  unpleasantness,  and  resolved  to  protect  the  interests  of  his 
family  by  obtaining  life  insurance.  He  went  to  Savannah, 
called  on  the  insurance  men,  and  obtained  a  $10,000  policy 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Life,  of  New  York;  $10,000  in  the  Ac¬ 
cident,  of  Columbus;  $10,000  in  the  Casualty,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  $10,000  in  the  National  Travelers’,  of  New  York;  and 
$40,000  in  the  Travelers,  of  Hartford — eighty  thousand  dollars 
in  all. 

Subsequently,  to  the  intense  grief  of  deploring  friends  and 
relatives,  the  Captain  was  drowned  in  the  river.  But  while 
they  lamented  his  death,  they  commended  his  prudence,  and 
in  due  time  a  huge  bulk  of  documentary  evidence  of  death, 
certified  to  with  all  official  formalities,  was  forwarded  to  the 
companies. 

The  so-called  “ proof s  of  death  ”  cover  no  less  than  forty 
pages  of  closely-written  legal  cap  paper,  wherein  is  set  forth, 
with  minuteness  of  detail,  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the 
Captain’s  death  by  drowning,  with  repetitious  asseveration  of 
the  high  tone  and  gentlemanly  character  of  the  deceased. 
These  papers  were  prepared  with  great  care  by  the  Captain’s 
son,  a  law  student,  who  did  himself  credit,  in  a  certain  way,  by 
the  lawyer-like,  consistent,  and  conclusive  manner  in  which  the 
evidence  was  presented,  leaving  no  reason,  apparently,  to  doubt 
that  the  death  occurred  as  stated. 

The  first  affidavit  is  that  of  Hansford  R.  Owens,  who,  being 
duly  sworn,  said  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Captain 
Bryan,  the  deceased,  and  had  known  him  familiarly  for  many 
years,  living  within  a  mile  of  him  ;  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1867,  deceased  engaged  deponent  to  assist  him  in  the 
survey  of  some  of  his  swamp-lands  lying  in  Savannah  River 
marshes  ;  and  that  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  of  this  year,  depo¬ 
nent  and  said  deceased,  together  with  Curtis  Humphries,  Sr., 
and  J  oseph  C.  Bryan,  son  of  said  deceased,  did  proceed  to  sur- 
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vey  said  lands  ;  that  after  said  survey  was  finished,  they  caught, 
cooked,  and  ate  a  mess  of  fish,  after  which  deponent  and  de¬ 
ceased  started  to  remove  a  batteau  belonging  to  said  deceased. 
They  proceeded  to  said  batteau,  loosed  it,  and  started  down 
the  river  in  it,  going  pretty  fast,  as  said  batteau  was  a  new  one, 
and  they  were  in  a  measure  testing  its  speed ;  that,  after  going 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  said  batteau  struck  a  snag,  not  di¬ 
rectly  with  its  bow,  but  on  the  right  side  and  about  three  feet 
below  the  bow,  so  that  the  batteau  was  suddenly  thrown  right 
across  the  current  of  the  stream  ;  that  just  as  said  batteau 
struck  said  snag  it  was  elevated  by  it  on  the  right  side,  so  that 
deponent  and  deceased  were  both  thrown  across  to  the  left  side, 
which  caused  said  batteau  to  dip  water  considerably,  and  before 
they  could  right  themselves  and  regain  their  seats  in  the  central 
part  of  said  batteau,  their  weight  on  the  left  side  and  the  force 
of  the  current,  which  was  very  strong  and  rapid  (the  batteau 
being  by  this  time  right  crosswise  the  current,  and  presenting  a 
broadside  to  it),  caused  said  batteau  to  be  filled  with  water  and 
almost  immediately  overturned,  by  which  deponent  and  deceas¬ 
ed  were  both  precipitated  into  the  water  and  submerged  ;  that, 
as  soon  as  deponent  came  to  the  surface,  he  heard  deceased 
say  to  him,  “  Catch  the  boat,”  and  did  not  at  the  time  think 
that  deceased  was  alarmed  ;  but,  being  rather  a  poor  swimmer, 
instead  of  trying  to  save  the  boat,  he  began  to  swim  for  the 
bank,  thinking  that  deceased  would  either  follow  or  would 
cling  to  the  boat,  and  accordingly  did  not  look  around  till  he 
had  reached  the  bank,  when,  to  his  surprise  and  alarm ,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  deceased  was  neither  following  him,  nor  clinging 
to  the  batteau,  nor  could  be  seen  anywhere ;  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  at  once  settled  upon  deponent  that  deceased  had  drowned 
and  sunk,  for  the  river  was  open,  and  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  not  a  sign  of  life  or  motion  in  the  water 
could  be  seen  anywhere  around.  Deponent  crawled  out  on  the 
root  of  a  tree  which  had  been  blown  down  in  the  river,  against 
the  top  of  which  the  batteau  made  a  temporary  halt,  and  he 
walked  out  on  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  batteau  ; 
but  before  he  could  reach  it,  it  had  become  loose  and  floated 
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down  the  river.  Deponent  also  says  that  he  was  not  more  than 
half  a  minute  in  effecting  his  escape  from  the  water,  and  that 
deceased,  from  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  boat  (being  on 
the  middle  seat),  was  thrown  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  farther  out 
in  the  stream  than  deponent  was,  so  that  it  was  impossible  that 
deceased  could  have  reached  the  bank  sooner  than  deponent 
reached  it,  and  there  was  no  place  in  the  river  for  him  to  have 
concealed  himself,  nor  even  under  the  batteau,  as  that  was  too 
full  of  water  when  it  overturned,  to  leave  air  enough  under¬ 
neath  for  a  man  to  have  lived  in.  Therefore  deponent  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  conviction  that  first  seized  him,  and  now  feels  and 
knows ,  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  deceased  could  only 
have  drowned  and  sunk  before  deponent  reached  the  bank. 
Deponent  further  says  that,  so  soon  as  he  recovered  sufficient¬ 
ly  from  his  fright  and  bewilderment  to  realize  his  condition  and 
the  state  of  affairs,  he  began  to  cry  for  help  and  to  halloo  for  the 
companions  he  had  so  lately  left,  to  wit,  the  said  Curtis  Hum¬ 
phries  and  Joseph  C.  Bryan,  but  that  he  found  himself  so  badly 
hurt,  he  could  with  great  difficulty  cry  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  them,  though  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ; 
that,  failing  to  make  them  hear  him,  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  them,  and  at  once  communicated  the  nature  of  the  accident 
which  had  happened ;  and  that  himself  and  the  said  Joseph 
C.  Bryan  immediately  ran  back  to  the  place  of  the  accident 
and  at  once  commenced  a  search  down  the  river  along  the  bank, 
but  they  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  except  the  batteau, 
which  was  found  stopped  about  half  a  mile  below. 

Deponent  further  says,  that  in  all  his  acquaintance  and 
dealings  with  said  deceased,  which  have  been  long  and  varied, 
he  has  ever  known  deceased  to  be  an  honest  and  upright  man 
and  dealer,  and  a  gentleman  of  high  tone  of  character  and 
integrity  of  purpose,  and  that  the  community  as  well  as  his 
family  have  sustained  a  loss. 

Deponent  further  says,  he  knows  deceased  owned,  in  said 
county  of  Scriven,  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand 
acres  of  good  land,  several  hundreds  of  which  were  improved 
and  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
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Next  follows  the  affidavit  of  Joseph  C.  Bryan,  the  eldest  son 
of  Captain  Martin  L.  Bryan,  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  This 
eldest  son  of  his  father  proceeds  to  corroborate  the  statement  of 
the  preceding  affiant,  and  tells  how  they  assisted  the  deceased  to 
survey  the  land,  and  then  caught,  cooked,  and  ate  a  mess  of  fish, 
after  which  deceased  and  Owens  left  them  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  related,  first  enjoining  deponent  in  the  meanwhile  to 
catch  bait  for  his  uncle  Curt  (meaning  the  said  Curtis  Hum¬ 
phries)  who  was  still  desirous  of  fishing,  but  was  too  aged  and 
unwieldy  to  procure  bait.  Some  time  after  they  had  gone, 
deponent  heard  the  “feeble  shouts”  of  Owens,  but  was  not 
alarmed  by  them  as  they  did  not  sound  to  him  like  cries  for 
help,  and  therefore,  “  without  heeding  them,  he  continued 
to  catch  bait  ”  until  Owens  arrived  in  person  with  “  the  start¬ 
ling  intelligence  that  the  batteau  had  capsized,  precipitating 
both  himself  and  deceased  into  the  water,  and  that  deceased, 
he  felt  certain,  was  drowned,  while  he  had  barely  and  with 
great  difficulty  escaped.”  Then  this  filial  deponent,  under  the 
wildness  of  his  bewilderment,  started  off  “  without  loss  of  time, 
followed  by  Owens,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  spot  of  cap¬ 
size.”  And  then  followed  a  fruitless  search  along  the  river, 
bank,  at  the  same  time  “  hallooing  constantly,  so  that,  if  deceased 
were  not  dead ,  he  might  hear  them  and  bring  them  to  his 
relief.”  But  no  response  from  “  deceased  ”  was  heard  by  “  de¬ 
ponent,”  and  “  night  being  close  at  hand,  they  abandoned  their 
efforts  and  returned  to  their  homes.”  The  next  day  depo¬ 
nent,  assisted  by  neighbors  and  friends,  resumed  the  search, 
“  and  grappled  and  dragged  and  fished  and  felt  for  the  body 
of  said  deceased,”  but  without  recovering  the  body  or  finding 
any  trace  thereof.  Deponent  then  explained  wherefore  the 
body  could  not  be  found  upon  such  a  river  bottom  as  the  place 
“  where  said  accident  happened.”  “  The  locality  is  thickly 
crammed  and  studded  with  large  fallen  trees,  so  that  the  logs 
and  brush  form  an  almost  impenetrable  network,”  and  the 
neighbors  and  friends  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  “  that  a 
body  therein  lodged  could  hardly  rise,  unless  by  the  motion  and 
concussion  of  the  water,  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  steam- 
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boat.”  Deponent,  at  great  length,  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
conformity  to  rational  principles  which  characterized  these  con¬ 
clusions. 

And  then,  without  mental  reservation,  but  knowing  whereof 
he  doth  depose,  he  further  says  “  nothing  was  seen  of  said  body 
and  no  tidings  had  of  it  until  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June, 
•when  it  was  seen  in  the  Savannah  River,  about  eight  or  ten 
miles  below  the  place  of  accident,  by  a  portion  of  the  crew  of 
the  steamer  Swan,  on  her  down  trip  from  Augusta  to  Savannah.” 
The  next  day  after  “it  was  seen  ”  as  aforesaid,  “deponent  and 
his  three  brothers,  Robert,  William,  and  Paul,  set  out  in  quest 
of  said  body,”  they  going  “  down  the  river  till  they  came  to  the 
spot  or  place  where  said  body  had  been  seen  the  evening  pre¬ 
vious,  and  looked  and  examined  closely  for  it,  but  that  it  was  not 
there,  nor  could  they  see  it  around  there,  nor  even  find  any  trace 
or  vestige  of  it ;  ”  whereupon  deponent  proceeds  to  enlighten  us 
why  it  could  not  be  found.  Again  he  explains  how  the  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  water  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  steamboat  must 
have  “  loosed  the  body  from  its  fastening,”  and  it  had  “  floated 
on  down  the  river.”  They  continued  the  search  and  “were  re¬ 
warded  only  with  disappointment.”  Finally  they  arrived  at 
some  further  “conclusions.”  Not  another  passing  steamboat 
“  with  its  concussion  of  the  water  ”  this  time.  “  Concluding  that 
the  body  must  either  have  been  pecked  open  by  the  buzzards  and 
again  sunk,  or  was  devoured  by  an  alligator  or  some  other  car¬ 
nivorous  inhabitant  of  the  water,  and  that  in  either  case  fur¬ 
ther  search  down  the  river  would  be  fruitless,  the  batteau  was 
placed  in  the  wagon  and  all  parties  started  for  home.”  Meet¬ 
ing  with  other  parties,  “  deponent  was  advised  to  make  a  still 
more  extended  and  protracted  search,”  and  he  returned  to 
make  “  a  closer  inspection,”  but  finally  fell  back  upon  his  strong 
point,  his  “  conclusions,”  which  are  summarized  as  follows  : 
“  All  of  which  facts  lead  deponent  to  the  belief,  and  confirm 
him  in  the  conclusions  before  mentioned,  either  that  said  body 
was  pecked  open  by  the  buzzards  and  again  sunk,  or  it  was 
devoured  by  an  alligator  (of  which  there  are  multitudes  in  the 
river),  or  by  some  other  animal.’" 
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Deponent  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  “  said  deceased  was  not 
a  good  swimmer,  and  was  rather  fearful  of  deep  water,  and  was 
usually  very  cautious  and  particular  when  out  in  the  river  in  a 
batteau.”  Finally,  and  in  conclusion,  he  “  does  not  know  how 
to  account  for  the  mishap,  except  that  it  was  one  of  those  unac¬ 
countable  accidents  which,  while  they  are  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  an  All-wise  Providence,  seem  still  to  be  the  result 
of  chance  in  that  they  are  without  assignable  cause,  controlled 
by  no  fixed  or  known  laws  or  rules  of  conduct,  or  action,  or  se¬ 
quence,  and  are  as  likely  to  overtake  the  most  prudent  as  the 
most  reckless." 

The  aged  “  Uncle  Curt  ”  (meaning  the  said  Curtis  Hum¬ 
phries)  was  next  brought  forward  as  the  deponent  who  could 
testify  “  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Captain  Bryan, 
deceased,  and  had  known  him  since  his  infancy.”  He  then 
repeated  the  story  of  the  survey  of  the  swamp  lands  which 
belonged  to  the  deceased,  and  of  his  “  partaking  of  a  repast," 
after  which  the  venerable  deponent  wanted  to  go  home,  “  but 
deceased  begged  him  to  wait  a  short  while  until  deceased  and 
said  Owens  ”  could  first  go  after  the  boat,  as  has  been  related 
by  the  preceding  witnesses.  After  they  had  been  gone  awhile 
this  deponent  heard  the  hallooing  of  Owens,  but  he  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed  thereby,  as  he  “  imagined  they  were  hallooing  at  some¬ 
thing  they  saw  in  the  river — perhaps  a  deer  or  an  alligator 
with  something  it  had  caught.”  Uncle  Curt  is  not  prolix  in  his 
deposition,  but  desires  to  put  himself  on  record  by  saying  that, 
“  from  everything  that  transpired  under  his  own  observation,  he 
was  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  said  deceased  was 
drowned.” 

The  “neighbors  and  friends  of  the  deceased”  who  “grap¬ 
pled,  dragged,  fished,  and  felt  for  the  body  of  said  deceased,” 
personally  and  individually  entered  their  appearance,  and  in 
their  several  depositions  set  forth  at  great  length  their  knowledge 
of  “  the  misfortune  which  had  that  day  befallen  the  aforesaid 
deceased.” 

A  glowing  tribute  to  the  elevated  moral  character  and  the 
unswerving  integrity  of  “  the  aforesaid  deceased,”  appears  upon 
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the  record  of  these  depositions,  while  “  in  all  his  dealings  and 
business,  deceased  was  plain,  open,  straightforward,  honest, 
fair,  correct,  and  exact ;  never  appearing  to  want  that  which 
was  not  rightfully  his  own,  and  rather  ready  to  yield  a  little  than 
to  demand  too  much,  or  to  contend  about  a  trifle.” 

Next  come  forward  the  three  employes  on  board  the  steamer 
Swan,  who  relate  what  they  know  of  the  “deceased  afore¬ 
said.” 

They  testify  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  accidental  drowning,  and  one  of  them,  “  a  person  of 
color,  had  been  directed  to  keep  a  lookout  for  said  body.”  At 
a  place  “  about  twelve  miles  by  water  below  the  place  of  ac¬ 
cident,  deponent  had  his  attention  directed  to  a  dead  body 
under  the  willows.  When  he  first  looked  at  said  body  it  was 
lying  face  downward  ;  he  saw  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  it, 
and  that  he  believes  it  was  a  human  head.  And  deponent 
believes,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  said  body 
was  the  body  of  said  deceased,  the  said  Captain  Martin  L. 
Bryan.”  This  colored  deponent  “  further  says  that  said  steamer 
was  at  the  time  going  very  rapidly,  so  that  only  a  very  short 
time  was  allowed  for  beholding  said  body.”  The  attention  of 
the  second  employ*}  being  directed  “  to  a  dead  body  fastened 
in  the  river  under  a  willow,”  expresses  his  belief  that  it  was  a 
human  body.  He  further  goes  on  to  explain  that,  as  “  he  had 
not  heard  of  any  one  else  drowning  in  the  Savannah  River,  nor 
had  he  since  heard  that  any  one  else  than  the  said  Captain 
Martin  L.  Bryan  was  so  drowned,”  ergo  the  “  said  body,  thus 
seen  as  aforesaid,  was  the  body  of  said  deceased,  the  said 
Captain  Martin  L.  Bryan.”  This  logical  deponent  “  did  not 
see  said  body  till  the  waves  of  the  boat  had  reached  it  and  were 
moving  it,  so  that  nothing  about  it  could  be  distinctly  defined 
by  deponent.”  He  was  able  to  “  define  ”  some  buzzards  near 
by,  and  was  informed,  “  the  buzzards  were  on  the  body  pecking 
and  devouring  it  when  first  seen,  but  which  the  waves  had  fright¬ 
ened  off  before  it  was  seen  by  deponent.”  “  Deponent  further 
says  that  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  conviction  that  said  body 
was  the  body  of  said  deceased,  that  he  immediately  ran  upon 
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deck  and  tried  to  prevail  upon  the  purser  of  said  steamer  to 
use  his  influence  wkh  the  captain  of  said  steamer  to  stop  and 
take  up  said  body  ;  but  the  purser  said  deponent  had  as  much 
influence  with  the  captain  as  he  the  purser  had  ;  whereupon 
deponent  at  once  proceeded  to  the  captain,  who  was  also  aware 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  said  deceased  and 
also  knew  that  deceased’s  body  had  not  then  been  found,  and 
informed  him  of  the  discovery  which  had  just  been  made,  and 
tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stop,  being  then  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  below,  and  pick  it  up  ;  that  the  captain  asked  depo¬ 
nent  if  he  was  certain  and  knew  it  was  a  human  body  and  the 
body  of  said  deceased,  to  which  deponent  replied,  that  though 
he  felt  certain,  he  did  not  positively  and  absolutely  know  it  to  be 
the  body  of  said  deceased  ;  that  the  captain  then  said  as  de¬ 
ponent  was  not  absolutely  certain,  he  would  not  stop,”  but 
proposed  instead  to  give  information  at  the  next  landing.  And 
so  that  “aforesaid  deceased  ”  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  buzzards,  the  alligators,  “  or  some  other  carnivorous  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  water.” 

One  other  “  deponent  ”  was  produced  and  sworn,  and  made 
known  that  on  the  19th  of  June  (three  days  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  from  the  steamer),  while  he  was  on  his  way  up  the 
river,  at  a  certain  point  “  he  discovered  a  dead  body  in  the 
river,  which  he  is  convinced  and  knows  was  a  human  body ; 
but  being  alone,  and  feeling  a  timidity  and  hesitancy  in  ap¬ 
proaching  a  dead  body  alone,  without  company,  he  did  not 
then  go  up  to  it.”  This  timid  deponent  further  says  that 
“  buzzards  were  sitting  near  and  devouring  said  body,  which 
seemed  to  be  much  swollen  and  was  floating  high  in  the 
water.”  Being  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  drown¬ 
ing  of  the  “  aforesaid  deceased,”  and  knowing  that  the  body 
had  not  yet  been  recovered,  this  timid  and  hesitating  depo¬ 
nent  unhesitatingly  “  obtained  within  him  the  impression  at 
once,  that  the  said  body  thus  seen  as  aforesaid  was  the  body  of 
said  deceased.” 

To  the  underwriters  receiving  these  preliminary  proofs  of 
death,  they  presented  the  appearance  of  a  studied  effort,  on 
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the  part  of  the  person  submitting  them,  to  explain  away  sus¬ 
picion,  and  present  a  plausible  view  of  his  case.  It  required 
but  the  superficial  glance  of  an  experienced  eye  to  observe 
something  wrong.  Just  prior  to  his  mysterious  taking  off, 
Captain  Bryan  had  made  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  had 
named  his  son  Robert  B.,  the  law  student,  as  executor  thereof. 
The  busy  and  tireless  hand  of  the  embryo  lawyer  appeared 
early  in  advocacy  of  the  claims  arising  under  the  several  poli¬ 
cies.  He  addressed  by  letter  the  local  agents  of  the  several 
companies,  as  follows  : 


Savannah,  Georgia,  June  27,  1867. 

Dear  Sir — As  executor  of  the  will  of  my  father,  Martin  L.  Bryan,  it 
becomes  my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  by  drowning  near  his  plantation  in  Scriven  County,  on  Savannah 
River,  on  the  10th  inst.  The  circumstances  of  the  accident  are  these,  as  I 
have  learned  them  ; 

Mr.  Owens,  a  near  neighbor,  and  my  father,  after  a  day  of  fishing, 
were  removing  their  boat  from  one  point  in  the  river  to  another,  when 
the  boat  was  capsized  by  running  on  a  snag.  Mr.  Owens,  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  and  in  a  badly  hurt  condition,  succeeded  in  getting  out  ;  but  Pa, 
alas  !  was  not  so  fortunate.  And  what  is  still  more  distressing,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  recover  the  body.  We  have  made  every  effort  to 
recover  it,  but  without  success.  It  was  seen  by  the  crew  of  a  steamboat 
on  Sunday  afterward,  about  nine  miles  below  the  place  of  accident ; 
but,  through  want  of  a  small  boat,  the  captain  said  he  could  not  take 
it  up. 

I  should  have  informed  you  sooner,  but  have  been  by  rain  and  other 
causes  unavoidably  detained  away  from  the  city  much  longer  than  I  antici¬ 
pated  when  first  I  heard  of  the  accident.  I  desire  you  to  communicate  with  the 
insurance  company  in  which  my  father’s  life  was  insured,  and  let  me  know 
their  decision.  I  am  aware  that  the  facts  of  the  case  will  have  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  affidavit,  and  I  will  proceed  to  submit  them  after  hearing  from 
you.  The  proofs  I  think  will  be  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  B.  Bryan. 


An  agent  of  one  of  the  companies  wrote  to  R.  B.  Bryan  for 
additional  information  relative  to  the  amount  of  insurance,  and 
received  the  following  in  reply  ; 
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Savannah,  Ga.,  August  28,  1867. 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  request,  I  transmit  you  the  names  of 
the  companies  in  which  my  father’s  life  was  insured,  and  the  amounts  in 


each. 

Hartford  Travelers . $40,000 

Knickerbocker  Life .  10,000 

U.  S.  Casualty . 10,000 

Accident  of  Columbus .  10,000 

Nat’l  Travelers  of  N.  Y . 10,000 


You  will  naturally  ask  the  question  why  did  he  take  so  much  accident  in¬ 
surance,  and  so  little  life  ?  a  question  which  I  am  not  able  fully  to  answer. 
But,  in  partial  answer,  I  would  first  say  that  Pa,  though  by  no  means 
wealthy,  was,  previous  to  his  being  stripped  by  the  war,  independently  well 
off  in  the  world,  and  after  the  fortunes  of  war  had  swept  off  most  of  his 
means,  to  a  mind  like  his  the  idea  of  leaving  his  family  nothing  at  his 
death  was  almost  intolerable,  and  thus  he  sought  insurance.  He  was 
almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  character  of  it,  as  you  will  rec¬ 
ollect  on  the  day  he  first  entered  your  office.  Finding  that  accident  in¬ 
surance  was  much  cheaper  than  life  insurance,  and  believing  that  it  would 
be  some  time  ere  the  course  of  events  would  take  him  off,  being  a  man  of 
strong  and  hearty  constitution,  he  contented  himself,  for  the  time  being, 
with  ten  thousand  dollars  of  life  insurance,  but  took  accident  insurance  to 
the  amount  of  forty  thousand.  Being  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the 
matter  of  compensation,  he  took  only  ten  thousand  with  compensation. 
Finding  afterwards  that  compensation  wasjust  what  he  wanted,  as  himself 
and  family  wjsre,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon  his  own  individual  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  that,  should  those  exertions  through  any  cause  cease,  they 
would  become  dependent  upon  others,  an  idea  or  a  possibility  that  was  always 
galling  to  him,  he-petitioned  in  all  subsequent  insurance  for  compensation 
— in  fact,  compensation  was  the  prime  cause  of  his  seeking  additional 
insurance. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

R.  B.  Bryan. 

Again  writing  at  the  agent  while  endeavoring  to  appease  the 
spectre  suspicion  !  He  had  not  been  called  upon  to  explain 
the  motives  of  his  father  in  obtaining  the  insurance. 

Upon  investigation  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  “  the  proofs  ” 
which  Mr.  R.  B.  Bryan  thought  would  be  “  satisfactory  ”  were 
the  product  of  an  ingenious  though  inexperienced  hand  at 
manipulating  evidence.  Nor  did  the  moral  character  or  the 
domestic  relations  of  the  “  deceased  aforesaid  ”  appear  credit- 
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ably  in  the  light  of  further  inquiry.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
had  been  but  one  eye-witness  to  the  “accident,”  and  he  was 
found  to  be  a  worthless,  drunken  pauper.  He  was  sober  at 
times,  but  only  when  unable  to  get  the  wherewith  to  buy  whiskey. 
After  the  “  drowning  ”  he  went  at  once  to  a  store,  where  he  pur¬ 
chased  two  quarts  of  whiskey,  being  able  to  pay  for  it — a  fact 
which  was  too  unusual  to  escape  observation  and  comment. 
He  had  a  glorious  drunk  that  afternoon,  and  the  next  week  he 
received  from  Savannah  two  gallons  more  of  whiskey,  which 
some  good  friend  had  sent  him.  From  the  time  of  its  receipt 
until  the  last  drop  was  consumed,  he  was  too  happy  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  “deceased,”  and  naturally  he  was  excused 
from  being  a  party  to  the  search  for  the  body.  At' that  time, 
too,  he  had  in  his  household  a  woman  who  had  gone  there  with 
her  illegitimate  child,  then  about  two  years  of  age,  the  paternity 
of  which  she  had  laid  at  the  door  of  the  “deceased  aforesaid,” 
and  on  account  of  which  domestic  irregularity  it  was  rumored 
that  the  lawful  wife  of  the  “  deceased  ”  threatened  to  leave  his 
bed  and  board.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  general  character  of 
the  Captain  as  a  business  man  stood  favorably  with  the  com¬ 
munity. 

After  awhile,  as  the  investigation  proceeded,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  executor  of  his  father’s  last  will  and  testament 
began  to  be  more  and  more  apprehensive.  The  spectre  was 
continually  presenting  itself  to  be  explained  away  until  it  could 
be  no  longer  endured  ;  then,  after  lying  some  six  months  among 
the  snags,  pecked  by  buzzards,  devoured  by  alligators  and  other 
carnivorous  animals,  the  “  deceased,”  through  “  earnest  entrea¬ 
ties  and  united  appeals,”  was  induced  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family. 

A  rumor  of  the  wanderer’s  return  reaching  the  Savannah 
agent,  he  wrote  and  mailed  a  letter  addressed  as  follows  : 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  21,  1868. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bryan  : 

Dear  Sir — I  learn  by  rumor  that  your  father,  M .  L.  Bryan,  has  return¬ 
ed  to  his  home  in  Scriven  County — is  it  correct  ?  I  ask  this  as  agent  of  the 
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insurance  company,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  proofs  of  loss  have  been 
handed  in  to  this  office  by  you.  Please  give  this  matter  your  attention,  and 
oblige.  » 

Which  letter  elicited  the  following  reply  : 

Savannah,  Ga.,  January  21,  1868. 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  present  date  is  received.  In  reply,  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  inform  you  that  my  father  is  again  at  home,  where  I  trust  he  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  peace  and  safety.  I  make  no  comment,  for  the 
present,  upon  his  absence  or  return,  further  than  to  say  that  the  latter  was 
induced  only  by  the  earnest  entreaties  and  united  appeals  of  his  family — but 
for  which  he  might  still  be  an  exile  from  home.  I  hope  such  entreaties  and 
appeals  may  not  be  rewarded  with  another  forced  separation. 

I  have  not  seen  him,  but  my  information  is  positive  and  not  to  be  doubted. 
Any  information  I  can  impart,  consistent  with  the  present  uncertain  state 
of  affairs  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  am  ready  to  give. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

R.  B.  Bryan. 

It  thus  appears  the  “  deceased  aforesaid  ”  was  induced  to  re¬ 
turn  home  “only  by  the  earnest  entreaties  and  united  appeals 
of  his  family;”  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  family, 
including  the  executor  of  his  father’s  will  and  who  made  up  the 
proofs  of  death,  knew  of  “  deceased’s  ”  whereabouts,  and  held 
communication  with  him  in  spite  of  the  buzzards  and  alligators. 
And  mark  the  hint  at  “another  forced  separation”  (the  em¬ 
phasis  is  his  own).  Was  the  first  separation  “  forced  ?  ”  Does 
the  sensitive  conscience  of  the  legal-minded  son  suggest  that 
such  an  attempt  at  wholesale  robbing  of  insurance  companies 
deserves  a  “  forced  separation”  for  a  term  of  years  in  some  state 
institution  ? 

Prior  to  the  foregoing  correspondence,  information  of  the 
exile’s  return  had  reached  the  home  office  of  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company,  through  the  following  telegram  and  corre¬ 
spondence  : 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  13,  1868. 

Rodney  Dennis,  Esq.,  Secretary  Travelers'  Insurance  Company : 

Martin  L.  Bryan  is  at  home,  alive  ancl  well.  You  did  not  pay  soon 
enough. 
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In  due  course  of  mail  came  the  following  letter : 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  14,  1868. 

Rodney  Dennis,  Esq.,  Secretary  Travelers  Insurance  Company : 

Dear  Sir— I  telegraphed  you  that  Bryan  was  alive  and  well  at  home. 
Y  ou  know  Ponce  de  Leon  found  the  waters  of  perpetual  youth  in  Florida,  and 
it  is  reported  that  Captain  Bryan  has  been  in  Florida.  Now,  he  either  float¬ 
ed  through  the  rivers,  sounds,  and  bays  to  that  spring,  and  came  to  life,  after 
being  seven  months  dead,  or  else  he  has  been  permitted  to  come  back  and 
find  out  why  the  $80,000  insurance  on  his  life  was  not  paid.  If  you  had 
only  paid  up  sooner,  his  unquiet  spirit  might  have  rested  peacefully  in  its 
watery  bed.  It  is  either  a  warning  to  insurance  companies  to  be  more 
prompt  in  payment  of  losses,  and  not  oblige  a  man  to  come  back  and  collect 
the  insurance  on  his  own  life  ;  or  else  it  proves,  that  to  secure  the  return 
of  departed  ones,  they  must  be  drowned  in  Savannah  River  and  go  to 
Florida. 
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The  case  of  The  State  (Texas)  vs.  Spruell,  brought  into  the 
Criminal  Court  at  Galveston,  January  28,  1870,  was  a  prose¬ 
cution  for  procuring  false  swearing  in  order  to  obtain  money  on 
policies  issued  by  the  Phoenix  and  AL tna  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  of  Hartford.  Motion  was  made  by  the  defence  to  quash 
the  indictment,  on  the  plea  that  voluntary  declarations  made 
before  a  notary  public  do  not  have  the  validity  required  by  law  ; 
;hat  such  declarations,  to  be  of  legal  force  and  effect,  could 
inly  be  made  before  a  judicial  officer.  The  motion  to  quash 
fvas  overruled,  and  trial  ordered  to  proceed. 

The  indictment  charged  Spruell  with  having  induced  one 
Jqhn  Kinnement  to  make  a  false  affidavit,  setting  forth  that  one 
Charles  W.  Mills  was  dead,  having  been  knocked  overboard 
from  a  schooner,  of  which  Kinnement  was  master.  The  affi¬ 
davit  to  this  effect  recites  minutely  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mills  was  said  to  have  lost  his  life.  The  indictment 
denies  all  the  allegations  of  this  affidavit  of  Kinnement,  and 
declares  that  the  affiant  knew  them  to  be  false  at  the  time  they 
were  made,  and  that  he  was  instigated  to  make  the  affidavit  by  the 
prisoner  Spruell,  who  paid  him  $50  for  the  same,  and  promised 
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$500  more  when  the  amount  of  a  policy  on  the  life  of  Mills 
had  been  paid  by  the  insurers.  According  to  the  statement 
made  in  the  affidavit  of  Kinnement,  Mills  was  knocked  over¬ 
board  from  the  schooner  Pelican  State,'  while  coming  through 
San  Luis  Pass,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  May,  1869. 

At  the  instance  of  Spruell,  Mills  had  taken  out  two  policies, 
of  insurance  on  his  life,  one  in  the  Agency  of  the  Phoenix  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  for  $10,000,  which  was  in 
favor  of  Spruell,  for  the  use,  as  stated,  of  the  children  of  Mills, 
one  of  whom  was  with  its  grandfather  in  Maryland,  and  one 
in  Galveston  ;  the  latter  being  claimed  by  Mills,  though  its 
mother  was  the  wife  of  another  man,  with  whom  she  was  living 
at  the  time. 

The  second  policy,  for  $5,000,  was  issued  by  the  AEtna  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  was  made  payable  to  the  wife  of 
Mills,  who  is  alleged  to  have  married  after  the  first  insurance 
was  effected.  The  negotiations  for  these  policies  were  carried 
on  by  Spruell,  as  was  the  procuring  of  proofs  of  death  of  Mills. 

The  presentation  of  the  testimony  before  the  Court  occupied 
nearly  four  days.  After  the  testimony  of  Judge  Austin  was 
concluded,  the  general  agent  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  W.  S.  Swymmer,  was  called  to  the  stand,  and 
from  his  statements  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

Witness  remembered  issuing,  as  agent  of  the  said  company, 
a  policy  on  the  life  of  Charles  W.  Mills  for  $r 0,000  ;  the  pre¬ 
mium  amounted  to  $228,  which  was  paid  by  Valentine  C.  Spruell, 
in  whose  favor  the  policy  was  taken  out.  Previous  to  the  4th 
of  August,  1868,  Spruell  informed  witness  that  he  had  a  friend 
who  wished  to  insure  his  life,  and  that  the  party  to  be  insured 
was  a  seaman,  owning  his  own  vessel,  and  that  the  object  he 
had  in  view  was  to  provide  for  a  child  by  his  former  wife,  which 
child  was  with  its  grandfather  in  Maryland,  and  to  make  some 
provision  for  another  child  which  was  claimed  by  the  party  to 
be  insured,  but  whose  mother  had  a  husband  living.  The 
object  of  making  the  policy  in  favor  of  Spruell  was  because 
great  confidence  was  reposed  in  him,  and  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  their  children  in  the  capacity  of  next  friend.  The 
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party  to  be  insured  was  represented  to  be  a  hard-working  man, 
who  had  money  deposited  with  Spruell.  After  this  statement 
was  made,  Spruell  brought  Mills  to  witness  and  introduced 
him  as  the  man  who  was  to  be  insured.  Mills  was  taken  to 
Dr.  Welch  and  examined;  the  application  was  forwarded  to 
Hartford,  and  it  was  accepted  on  the  13th  of  August.  When 
the  policy  arrived  it  was  handed  to  Spruell.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  Spruell  told  witness  that  Mills  had  got  married, 
and  that  he  had  taken  out  another  policy  of  insurance  in  favor 
of  his  wife  for  $5,000.  Afterwards  witness  was  called  on  by 
Spruell  and  two  persons  who  were  said  to  have  been  on  the 
schooner,  and  informed  that  Mills  had  been  knocked  over¬ 
board  and  lost  while  coming  through  San  Luis  Pass  ;  this  was 
the  first  time  witness  had  seen  Kinnement.  Application  was  at 
once  made  by  Spruell  for  the  amount  of  the  policy.  He  had 
always  regarded  Mills  as  the  captain  and  owner  of  the  schooner 
until  this  interview,  when  he  was  told  that  Kinnement  was  in 
command  and  owner.  Spruell  appeared  to  think  that  the 
amount  of  the  policy  would  be  paid  to  him  on  application ;  but 
witness  told  him  that  the  policy  having  been  made  payable  to 
him  for  a  certain  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  get 
the  appointment  of  guardian  for  the  children  of  Mills  and  give 
security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  trust  before  the 
County  Court,  before  he  could  get  possession  of  the  money. 
Witness  also  explained  the  awkward  position  it  would  place  all 
parties  in  as  regards  the  child  whose  mother  was  living  with  her 
husband,  and  advised  that  the  whole  matter  be  turned  over  to 
the  wife  of  Mills.  After  some  delay  this  was  done,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  policy  was  made  to  Mrs.  Mills,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Spruell  was  to  be  paid  all  expenses  he  had 
incurred  in  getting  up  proof  of  Mills’  death,  etc.  The  transfer 
on  back  of  the  policy  was  written  by  witness.  From  certain 
circumstances  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  witness  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  Mills’  death,  and  kept  them  for  some 
time  in  his  office ;  these  proofs  were  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  About  the  first  of  June  Spruell  reported  to  witness  that 
a  body  had  been  found  in  Brazoria  County,  on  the  coast  of 
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West  Bay,  and  that  two  witnesses  had  identified  it  as  that  of 
Mills.  Spruell  was  very  anxious  to  know  when  the  money 
would  be  paid.  Had  always  understood  that  Mills  was  the 
owner  of  the  schooner,  and  was  told  by  Spruell  that  Mills  had 
money  in  his  hands.  After  the  reported  death  of  Mills,  Spruell 
stated  to  witness  that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  vessel.  Spruell 
had  often  had  conversations  with  witness  regarding  payment  of 
losses,  particularly  if  the  party  was  lost  at  sea  and  the  body  not' 
found,  and  was  anxious  to  know  how  long  payment  would  be 
deferred  under  these  circumstances.  Spruell  told  witness  that 
Mills  came  near  being  killed  by  negroes,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mills  had  been  knocked  overboard,  as 
he  was  the  most  reckless  man  he  ever  knew.  In  July  two 
policemen  had  called  on  witness  to  know  whether  he  had  issued 
a  policy  on  the  life  of  Mills,  and  he  had  told  them  yes. 

On  cross-examination,  witness  said  that  the  policy  issued  on 
life  of  Mills  was  made  payable  to  Spruell,  and  the  word  “  friend  ” 
in  the  policy  was  inserted  because  it  was  customary  in  filling 
out  policies  to  state  the  relationship  of  persons  to  whom  the 
policies  were  made  payable.  He  had  been  an  insurance  agent 
for  four  years,  and  had  issued  a  few  policies  like  the  one  pro¬ 
duced.  Jt  was  not  the  business  of  the  agent  to  investigate  the 
interest  of  a  party  making  application  for  insurance  on  another 
person.  Strangers  in  blood  cannot  recover  without  proving  an 
interest,  and  Spruell  would  have  to  establish  an  interest  in  Mills 
before  he  could  recover ;  he  would  have  to  show  why  he  was 
made  “  friend,”  before  he  could  receive  the  money  from  the 
company  ;  he  would  have  to  show  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children,  and  unless  a  pecuniary  interest  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mills,  the  accused  would  not  have  been  paid  the 
money.  Insurance  companies  do  not  issue  policies  on  specula¬ 
tion.  There  was  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  policy  to  show  those 
conditions ;  but  it  was  incumbent  on  claimants  to  prove  the  death 
of  the  assured  and  their  own  interest,  before  their  demand 
would  be  recognized  by  the  company.  The  indorsement  on  the 
back  of  the  policy  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  accused. 
The  assignment  was  made  because  Spruell  found  he  could  not 
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get  the  money  without  being  first  made  guardian  of  the 
children  of  Mills,  and  witness  had  advised  the  transfer  to  be 
made  to  Mills’  widow.  This  transfer  ostensibly  divested 
Spruell  of  all  interest  in  the  policy.  Had  Mills  been  dead  his 
wife  could  have  collected  the  amount  for  which  he  was  insured. 
The  mere  fact  of  her  being  his  wife  was  proof  of  interest.  The 
proofs  of  death  had  been  made  previous  to  the  making  of  the 
transfer.  Spruell  paid  the  premiums  ;  had  made  but  one  pay¬ 
ment.  When  application  was  made  for  insurance,  Spruell  stated 
that  Mills  had  funds  deposited  with  him.  Knew  nothing  of  the 
marriage  of  Mills  beyond  what  was  told  him  by  Spruell.  Was 
told,  when  the  policy  was  made,  that  Mills  was  not  a  married 
man.  Afterwards  he  was  informed  that  Mills  had  a  wife.  The 
affidavit  of  the  wife  was  made  two  days  after  the  assignment. 
Spruell  brought  Morgan  and  Kinnement  into  his  office.  Mor¬ 
gan  corroborated  the  statements  of  Kinnement.  Would  refer  to 
the  affidavit  of  Kinnement  for  facts  of  the  death  of  Mills.  What 
was  stated  there  was  what  was  stated  in  witness’s  office.  He 
had  no  reason  at  that  time  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
On  belief  of  the  statements  there  made  he  had  forwarded  the 
proofs  and  application  for  payment  of  the  policy. 

The  agent  of  the  PEtna  Life  Insurance  Company,  B.  B. 
Richardson,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  said  that  Spruell  had 
stated  that  Mills  had  already  insured  his  life  for  $10,000  in 
favor  of  his  children,  and  he  now  wanted  $5,000  more,  because 
he  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady,.  buT she  refused  to  marry  him 
unless  he  would  effect  an  insurance  in  her  favor.  Witness  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  that  a  man  like  Mills  should  have  such  heavy 
insurance,  but  was  told  by  Spruell  that  Mills  was  a  man  of 
means,  owning  the  schooner  Pelican  State,  and  having  some  $800 
in  the  hands  of  Spruell.  Witness  also  expressed  some  surprise 
that  a  man  should  own  a  vessel  and  have  another  man  to  go  as 
captain,  and  was  told  by  Spruell  that  it  was  because  Mills  was 
not  a  man  of  education.  Something  to  the  same  effect  was 
stated  by  Mills.  Spruell  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  witness’s 
office,  and  asking  about  proof,  etc.  Had  asked  him  what 
proof  would  be  necessary  in  case  of  a  man  being  lost  at  sea, 
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and  the  body  could  not  be  recovered.  In  the  early  part  of 
May,  Spruell  came  to  his  office  and  remarked  that  Mills  had 
been  knocked  overboard  and  killed.  He  gave  him  blanks, 
which  were  filled  up  and  returned.  Spruell  called  almost  daily 
to  inquire  about  the  payment  of  the  policy,  etc.,  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  Mrs.  Mills,  and 
he  wanted  witness  to  look  out  and  secure  for  him  the  money 
he  had  advanced,  some  $150.  After  the  policy  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  returned  from  the  office,  Spruell  had  called  and 
wanted  witness  to  purchase  the  policy,  saying  that  Mrs.  Mills 
was  without  means.  Had  gone  to  see  Ball,  Hutchings  &  Co. 
to  see  if  they  would  purchase  the  policy.  Hearing  something 
to  attract  his  suspicions,  he  had  informed  Mr.  Sealy  that  he 
would  not  negotiate  further. 

On  the  second  day  the  proceedings  were  varied  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  manner  by  the  production  in  Court  of  the  “drowned” 
man,  Charles  W.  Mills.  This  individual,  who  had  been  insured 
in  the  manner  related,  who  was  proved  to  have  been  killed,  on 
whose  body  an  inquest  had  been  held  in  Brazoria  County,  and 
whose  burial  had  been  duly  attested  to  in  form  and  manner  as 
required  by  the  insurance  companies,  having  been  interviewed 
by  District  Attorney  Russell  and  others  a  few  days  before,  was 
placed  on  the  witness  stand.  During  the  private  interview  Mills 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  confessed  that  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life  insurance  until  the  matter  was  communicated  to 
him  by  Spruell,  who  advised  him  to  insure  and  recommended 
two  companies  to  him  ;  that  Spruell  was  to  effect  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  pay  the  premiums  on  the  policies  obtained  ;  that  he 
never  had  more  than  $50  in  the  hands  of  Spruell ;  that  policies 
of  insurance  were  secured  on  his  life — one  in  the  Phoenix  In¬ 
surance  Company  for  $10,000,  and  one  in  the  HCtna  Insurance 
Company  for  $5,000 ;  that  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  go  on 
the  Pelican  State  and  never  return  ;  that  he  was  to  be  reported 
drowned,  and  Spruell  was  to  arrange  the  proofs  of  his  death  and 
collect  the  money  due  under  the  policies  ;  that  it  was  understood 
that  Mexico  was  to  be  the  point  of  his  destination;  but  he  only 
went  to  Harrisburg,  and  there  he  was  waited  on  by  Morgan,  at 
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the  instigation  of  Spruell,  and  told  that  he  must  get  farther 
away ;  and  that  he  was  taken  sick  at  Houston,  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  taken  into  custody.  After  giving  a  variety  of 
other  particulars,  he  further  stated  that  it  was  understood  that 
when  the  insurance  had  been  collected  by  Spruell  it  was  to  be 
equally  divided  between  ICinnement,  Spruell,  and  himself,  and 
that  this  whole  matter  had  been  concocted  and  arranged  in  the 
coffee-house  of  Spruell. 

To  these  disclosures  he  pledged  himself  ready  to  swear  in 
Court,  provided  a  nolle  pros,  was  entered  in  the  case  against 
him.  Having  been  thus  released  on  motion  of  the  District 
Attorney,  with  the  assent  of  the  Court,  he  took  the  stand,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  falsify  the  statements  he  had  made  in  his 
confession.  In  endeavoring  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  of  whose  wrath  and  revenge  he  was  evidently  in 
uncontrollable  fear,  he  contradicted  himself  to  such  a  degree 
under  the  searching  examination  to  which  he  was  subjected,  as 
to  render  himself  amenable  to  the  charge  of  perjury.  It  was 
apparent  to  everybody  that  Spruell  had  not  only  selected  this 
feeble-minded  wretch  as  his  confederate  and  tool  because  of 
some  unknown  influence  over  him,  but  that  this  influence  was 
still  powerful  enough  and  imperious  enough  to  dominate  his 
actions  even  in  a  court  of  justice. 

In  place  of  analyzing  the  tedious  testimony  we  shall  make 
.  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  summaries  of  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  Major  Sherwood  and  Colonel  Flournoy,  in  their 
closing  addresses  to  the  jury.  The  former,  in  showing  that  it 
was  Spruell  who  conceived  and  executed  the  scheme,  remarked  : 


Note  how  thoroughly  he  informed  himself  of  insurance  details ;  how  he 
repeatedly  told  Mr.  Swymmer,  a  few  months  previous  to  Mills’s  disappear¬ 
ance,  that  he  expected  Mills  would  be  drowned  some  day ;  that  he  was 
extremely  reckless  and  daring,  but  unscrupulous  and  scoundrelly.  See 
how  smoothly  Spruell  covered  up  his  wish  to  have  the  policy  in  his  name, 
by  saying  that  Mills  did  not  wish  to  have  it  made  public  that  he  was  pro¬ 
viding  for  illegitimate  and  adulterous  offspring.  Witness  the  manner  in 
which  he  prepared  the  minds  of  the  insurance  agents  for  the  supposed  un¬ 
timely  end  of  Mills  ;  and  after  the  reported  death,  how  very  particular  in 
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consulting  lawyers  as  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  proof  to  be  made.  You 
heard  the  testimony  proving  that  he  took  Kinnement  and  Morgan  before 
the  notary,  and  saw  that  they  deposed,  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an 
oath,  to  the  truth  of  Mills’s  death.  They  would  never  have  done  so  but  for 
his  manipulations  and  inducements.  He  (S.)  paid  the  expenses  incurred, 
amounting  to  $150.  He  ascertained  from  the  witness  Cook  the  drift  of 
the  currents,  and  where  a  body  would  probably  be  washed  ashore.  A  body 
was  procured — where,  the  All-Seeing  Eye  alone  only  knows — and  placed 
on  the  beach  at  the  designated  spot.  Mark  the  convincing  circumstance. 
The  dead  body  was  clothed  in  the  garments  that  Mills  usually  wore,  and 
thus  was  it  pronounced  by  the  coroner’s  jury  to  be  his  remains. 

The  prisoner  is  represented  and  proven  to  have  been  a  man  of  scanty 
means,  in  search  of  “humble”  employment,  and  yet  he  told  the  witness 
that  as  soon  as  that  insurance  matter  was  settled,  he  would  buy  a  vessel  and 
make  him  captain  of  it.  It  was  proven  that  he  was  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Mills,  who  knew  that  her  husband  was  alive  ;  and  what  can  we  suppose,  but 
that  he  was  consulting  with  her  as  to  the  chances  of  his  escape  ?  Why  was 
he  so  anxious  to  receive  the  money,  and  to  bear  the  expenses,  if  he  had  no 
interest  in  the  transaction  ?  Why  did  he,  when  suspicion  was  aroused,  and 
dishonesty  and  villainy  put  upon  him  their  stigma,  strive  so  eagerly  to 
hypothecate  the  policy  at  a  ruinous  discount  ?  Why  did  he  ask  the  witness 
Clare,  if  Morgan  had  told  him  anything  ?  Did  not  a  guilty  conscience 
rise  up  in  accusation,  and  fear  seize  upon  him  lest  Morgan  had  exposed  the 
deep-laid,  atrocious  plot  ?  Trying  to  steal  $15,000 — perhaps  even  “foul 
play  ”  interwoven  in  the  drama — and,  lastly,  trampling  upon  the  most 
sacred  obligation  known  to  mankind,  that  of  an  oath,  which  invokes  the 
Supreme  Being  as  a  witness  to  its  truth. 

Col.  Flournoy,  in  the  course  of  the  closing  argument,  said  : 

The  affidavit  asserted  that  Kinnement  received  $50  and  was  promised 
$500  more,  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  state  to  prove  this  assertion, 
it  was  allegecTin  the  indictment  that  the  policy  was  a  valid  one,  but  it  was 
unnecessary  to  say  whether  it  was  or  was  not ;  the  question  of  its  validity 
was  not  before  the  jury,  but  that  policy  was  as  valid  as  any  ever  issued,  and 
was  known  to  be  so  by  every  lawyer  who  knew  anything  at  all  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  it  was  issued  to  Spruell  as  the  friend  of  Mills,  and  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  Mills’s  children.  It  was  true  that  Spruell  could  not  collect  it 
without  first  qualifying  as  the  guardian  of  these  children  and  giving  bond 
and  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  ;  had  the  policy  been  paid 
to  Spruell,  the  minor  heirs  would  have  been  entitled  to  recover  an  addition¬ 
al  $10,000  from  the  insurance  company,  because  the  first  had  been  wrong¬ 
fully  paid  to  Spruell.  This  statement  was  made  because  the  minds  of 
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people  had  been  misled  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  it  was  due  to  the  State 
and  the  public  that  there  should  be  a  fair  understanding  in  regard  to  it ;  it 
was  true  that  Spruell  thought  he  had  only  to  report  the  death  of  Mills, 
make  the  application  and  receive  the  amount  of  the  policy  ;  but  he  had  been 
mistaken.  The  question  now  was  what  was  the  jury  to  do  ?  He  would 
read  the  law,  which  was  very  brief,  and  then  go  on  with  argument. 
[Read  the  law  applicable  to  the  case.]  The  distinction  between  false 
swearing  and  perjury  as  defined  by  law  was,  that  the  one  was  an  act  com¬ 
mitted  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  law,  and  the  other  was  one  that 
was  only  permitted  by  the  law  to  be  done.  The  first  consideration  of  the 
jury  would  be,  was  the  affidavit  of  Kinnement  false,  and  did  Spruell  induce 
him  to  make  it?  He  would  prove  to  the  jury  that  both  these  propositions 
were  true.  This  case  presented  many  remarkable  phases — it  was  the  very 
romance  of  crime,  and  presented  all  the  poetry  of  educated  villainy.  It 
was  a  grand  drama,  the  fourth  act  of  which  had  already  been  enacted,  and 
the  curtain  would  soon  fall  on  the  fifth — the  tragedian  who  had  starred  it 
Bo  grandly  for  the  last  eighteen  months  would  disappear  from  the  stage  for 
at  least  a  term  of  years.  Spruell  had  lied  from  the  very  incipiency  of  the 
plot— he  had  represented  that  Mills  was  the  owner  of  the  Pelican  State  ; 
the  state  had  proven  that  he  was  not  ;  he  had  asserted  that  Mills  was  dead 
— he  had  been  produced  in  court.  There  was  nothing  romantic  about 
Mills — he  was  simply  an  unvarnished  scoundrel,  and  nothing  more.  The 
head  that  planned  the  villainy  sits  before  the  jury,  and  they  know  it  well. 
Here  was  the  adroit  knave  who  had  misled  the  agents  of  the  insurance 
companies  by  his  friendly  insinuations — crowded  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
out  of  his  seat  during  the  progress  of  this  investigation — elbowed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar,  and  gained  such  mastery  over  the  stupid  Mills  that  he  was 
unable  to  shake  off  the  influence,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  and  jury. 
It  had  been  shown  that  the  schooner  had  sailed  from  the  wharf,  having  on 
board  Kinnement,  Morgan,  and  Mills.  In  due  time — late  in  the  night — 
while  the  accused  is  sick  and  worn  by  disease,  the  schooner  returns.  Mor¬ 
gan  at  once  repairs  to  the  domicile  of  Spruell,  who,  on  hearing  the  voice  of 
his  nocturnal  visitor,  forgets  his  indisposition,  leaps  from  the  side  of  his  wife, 
and  rushes  to  the  embrace  of  his  tool  and  comrade  in  guilt,  wh®  comes  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  his  dear  friend  and  companion,  the  unfortunate  Mills  ! 
Then,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  Spruell  and  Morgan  had  mingled  their  croco¬ 
dile  tears  over  the  sad  fate  of  the  unhappy  Mills.  Why  had  Morgan  rushed 
to  Spruell  to  communicate  the  violent  death  of  Mills?  Why  was  Spruell 
selected  as  the  man  of  all  others  to  whom  these  melancholy  tidings  were  to 
be  communicated?  Spruell  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  but  he  was  the 
chosen  friend  of  the  lost  man  1  Holy  writ  has  said  to  the  wicked,  “  Your 
crimes  shall  find  you  out,”  and  there  could  be  no  more  apt  illustration  than 
that  afforded  by  the  present  case.  Mills  has  sworn  that  he  was  here  for  two 
or  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelican  State,  and  no  one  will  believe 
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that  he  would  tell  a  lie  that  would  hurt  his  friend  Spruell.  This  presence 
of  Mills  here  was  a  material  point,  and  if  it  was  not  true  it  could  easily  have 
been  disproved  by  the  defence.  There  were  plenty  of  people  by  whom  it 
could  have  been  proved  that  Mills  did  not  return  on  the  Pelican  State  had 
it  been  deemed  essential  by  the  sorrowful  Spruell,  who  was  grieving  himself 
sick  over  his  departed  friend.  The  next  questions  for  consideration  were 
the  affidavits  of  Kinnement  and  Morgan,  made  in  May,  1869,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  company;  the  affidavit  of  Cook  was  next  procured,  and 
after  that  the  body  of  a  man  with  Mills’s  clothing  on  was  found  in  the  iden¬ 
tical  place  where  Cook  had  stated  it  would  probably  wash  ashore.  The 
affidavit  of  parties  who  identified  the  body  found  as  that  of  Mills  was  made 
on  the  19th  of  June,  after  there  had  been  such  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
insurance  companies  as  to  cause  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  Spruell,  and  the 
production  of  a  body  was  deemed  necessary.  [Affidavit  of  Briggs  and 
Reeves,  identifying  the  body  as  that  of  Mills,  wasreaa.]  This  was  certainly 
the  most  unparalleled  swearing  ever  indulged  in  before  a  court.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  body  was  not  identified  by  the  body  itself,  but  by  the  clothing 
in  which  it  was  enveloped — no  man  of  common  sense  could  form  any  other 
conclusion.  This  clothing  was  certainly  placed  on  the  body  by  some  inter¬ 
ested  person,  and  it  could  only  have  been  done  by  Mills  or  Spruell.  Whose 
body  was  this  ?  It  was  found  there  on  the  beach,  and  Spruell  was  anxious 
to  have  it  brought  here — this  body,  which  could  not  be  identified  of  itself,  but 
its  clothing  could,  and  the  proof  that  it  was  Mills,  and  none  other,  was  com¬ 
plete.  Kinnement  and  Morgan  had  made  their  affidavits — the  poor  widow  had 
added  her  humble  evidence,  and  the  proofs  of  Mills’s  death  were  satisfactory. 
The  insurance  companies  had  forwarded  checks  to  meet  the  losses.  But  the 
“wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth.”  When  these  affidavits  were  pre¬ 
sented,  the  only  suspicious  circumstances  about  them  were  that  they  proved 
too  much — they  proved  Mills  to  be  too  dead,  and  there  at  once  arose  suspicion 
that  a  foul  murder  had  been  committed.  The  prisoner  smiles  at  you,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jury,  but  it  is  not  the  smile  of  conscious  innocence ;  it  is  the  bravado 
of  hardened  villainy.  The  prisoner  is  entitled  to  all  reasonable  doubts,  but 
not  to  such  doubts  as  sometimes  arise  in  the  minds  of  men  who  are  willing  to 
contend  that  because  twice  one  is  two  that  twice  one  nothing  makes  two 
nothings — there  must  be  a  reasonable  hypothesis  of  the  prisoner’s  innocence. 
Perjury  has  undoubtedly  been  committed,  and  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
society  if  there  could  be  more  convictions  under  indictments  of  this  character  ; 
men  would  not  then  be  willing  to  make  affidavits  on  so  doubtful  evidence.  But 
who  had  been  interested  in  these  perjuries?  Nobody  but  the  wife  of  Mills, 
and  his  bosom  friend  and  boon  companion,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Spruell 
had  been  mistaken  in  not  being  able  to  get  possession  of  the  funds  due  under 
this  policy,  as  it  was  a  trust  and  could  only  be  secured  by  giving  bonds  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  County  Judge.  There  has  been  perjury  enougf  already, 
and  God  forbid  there  should  be  any  more.  Morgan  had  gone  to  the  witness 
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Clare  to  borrow  $10  to  enable  him  to  run  away  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
Spruell.  Immediately  afterwards  Spruell  goes  to  the  same  witness  and  in¬ 
quires  whether  Morgan  had  made  any  disclosures.  The  proof  of  death  being 
complete,  why  was  Spruell  so  'uneasy  lest  Morgan  had  made  some  dis¬ 
closures?  The  fact  of  Spruell  having  made  application  for  “humble  em¬ 
ployment”  was  commented  on  at  length  by  the  defence.  It  would  be  news 
indeed  to  hear  that  a  travelling  agent  for  a  large  and  respectable  commercial 
house  was  an  “humble”  position — these  gentlemen  were  noted  for  their 
kindly  manners  and  good-fellowship,  but  they  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
modesty,  nor  were  they  likely  to  feel  complimented  by  being  set  down  as 
specially  “humble.”  Spruell  was  one  of  these  pleasant,  modest  gentlemen, 
who  would  make  himself  easy  under  almost  any  circumstances,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  he  would  cocktail  the  sheriff  at  every  stand  between  here  and 
Huntsville.  Was  there  a  man  on  that  jury  who  believed  that  Mills  ever 
paid  a  cent  of  the  premiums  on  these  policies?  Mills  never  had  $50  over 
his  expenses  at  one  time  in  his  life.  Spruell  did  the  whole  business — he  paid 
the  money — furnished  the  brains — and,  on  the  only  occasion  ‘upon  which 
inquiry  was  made,  was  found  administering  consolation  to  the  widow  of  his 
lost  friend.  Kinnement  could  have  no  interest  except  such  as  was  derived 
from  Spruell,  and  we  find  Kinnement  depositing  the  policy  for  $  10,000 
with  Mr.  Dargan,  and  borrowing  money  on  it  as  collateral  security.  If  it 
was  to  be  presumed  that  Kinnement  derived  this  interest  from  Mrs.  Mills, 
why  was  not  that  lady  put  on  the  stand  to  prove  it  ?  Does  it  not  look  sus¬ 
picious  to  find  this  policy  in  possession  of  the  man  who  swears  to  the  death 
of  Mills — who  deposits  it  and  draws  money  on  it  ?  His  mind  revolted  from 
such  an  accumulation  of  villainy,  and  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  criminal  practice,  and  was  not  easily  surprised  by  the  magnitude  of  crimes 
brought  before  the  courts.  Such  a  mass  of  contradiction  as  the  evidence  of 
Mills  presented,  was  without  precedent  in  the  courts  of  this  country ;  he 
had  committed  so  many  perjuries  that  it  was  impossible  for  himself  to  say 
whether  he  had  spoken  the  truth  at  all  or  not.  The  contrast  between 
Mills  and  Spruell  was  too  apparent  to  require  comment.  Who  could  dis¬ 
cover  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  the  elegant  gentleman  and  the  uncouth 
savage?  It  was  the  sympathy  of  the  skilful  forger  with  the  blind  tool  who 
utters  his  simulated  paper.  It  was  a  crying  shame  to  contemplate  the 
turning  loose  on  this  community  of  so  hardened  a  villain.  [The  prisoner 
here  arose  and  asked  the  Court  if  he  was  to  be  called  a  villain  and  such 
hard  names  by  counsel  while  his  hands  were  tied.  The  Court  replied  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  was  no  remedy.]  Col.  Flournoy  resumed — 
He  always  sympathized  with  a  prisoner  when  his  conduct  was  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  respectful  consideration ;  but  when  every  act  and  look  was 
that  of  defiance,  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  denounce  such  conduct  as  an 
outrage  on  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  human  nature.  With  these  remarks 
he  would  submit  the  case  to  the  jury  in  full  confidence  that  their  verdict 
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would  be  a  vindication  of  the  laws  and  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  to 
which  they  had  so  patiently  listened. 

The  arguments  being  closed,  the  Court  (according  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  expression  of  the  bar)  gave  a  full,  fair,  and  able  charge  to 
the  jury,  whereupon  the  jury  retired  to  consider  upon  their 
verdict,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  about  three  hours,  returned  into 
Court  and  rendered  their  verdict  of  “  Guilty ,”  and  assessed  the 
penalty  at  two  years  in  the  penitentiary. 


CHARLES  AND  MARTHA. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Charles  McCormick,  the  hero  of 
this  narrative,  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  good  physique, 
being  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  and  altogether  a  lusty  specimen  of  the  Green 
Mountain  boy.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  late  war  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  7th  Regiment  Vermont  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and,  creditably  serving  out  his  full  term  of  enlistment, 
obtained  an  honorable  discharge.  In  1867  he  married  a  highly 
respectable  young  woman,  and  not  long  afterwards  opened  a 
general  insurance  agency  in  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
New  York.  With  the  companies  he  represented,  his  business 
relations  were  favorable,  while  his  social  standing  was  not  ques¬ 
tioned  in  the  community  where  he  had  chosen  his  residence. 
Later  developments  showed  him  unworthy  of  the  respect  and 
confidence  in  which  he  was  held  at  the  date  of  his  mysterious 
disappearance,  which  event  occurred  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon 
in  the  month  of  August,  1870.  His  wife  held  a  policy  written 
upon  his  life  by  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn,  The  “  proofs  of  death  ”  submitted  by  her,  in  support 
of  her  claim  for  the  principal  sum  insured,  sufficiently  explain 
the  manner  of  his  mysterious  taking  off. 

According  to  the  evidence  thus  submitted,  the  deposition  of 
one  H.  A.  Rockwell  informs  us  “  that  for  several  years  last  past 
he  has  resided  and  now  resides  in  the  town  of  Massena,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  and  that  he  knew  Charles  McCor- 
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mick,  late  of  Ogdensburg  in  said  county,  and  last  saw  said 
McCormick  at  the  residence  of  this  deponent  in  Massena, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  On  the  19th  day  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1870,  said  McCormick  came  to  the  residence  of  this  de¬ 
ponent  with  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  informed  this  deponent  that 
he,  the  said  McCormick,  wished  to  leave  his  horse  and  buggy 
with  this  deponent,  and  to  borrow  this  deponent’s  boat  to  go 
to  Cornwall,  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  Canada,  and 
would  return  it  to  deponent  on  the  Saturday  or  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing.  He  declared  his  intention  of  proceeding  from  Corn¬ 
wall,  by  rail,  to  Prescott,  and  from  Prescott,  by  ferry,  to  Og¬ 
densburg,  and  return  to  Massena  over  the  same  route  the  Sat¬ 
urday  or  Monday  following.  That  this  deponent  took  charge 
of  said  horse  and  buggy,  as  requested  by  McCormick,  to  keep 
until  his  intended  return,  and  let  his,  this  deponent’s  boat — a 
skiff  containing  two  oars,  one  paddle  and  a  tow-line — to  said 
McCormick,  to  go  with  it  to  Cornwall.  That,  at  the  time 
aforesaid,  and  before  McCormick  left  this  deponent’s  residence, 
he  informed  this  deponent  that  he,  McCormick,  had  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  keep  at  Ogdensburg,  and  had  promised  to  meet 
a  person  there  from  Canton,  in  said  county,  on  business,  and 
had  sent  word  to  said  person  that  he  McCormick,  would  meet 
him  at  Canton  on  Saturday.  That,  in  pursuit  of  such  purpose 
and  intention,  as  deponent  believes,  McCormick,  with  depo¬ 
nent’s  boat,  oars,  etc.,  as  aforesaid  stated,  left  deponent’s  resi¬ 
dence  to  go  to  Cornwall,  at  about  the  hour  of  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  said  19th  day  of  August,  and  that  deponent  has 
not  since  seen  nor  heard  of  said  McCormick.  Deponent 
further  says,  that  on  Monday,  the  2 2d  day  of  August,  1870, 
and  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  return  of  the  boat,  deponent 
went  to  Cornwall  to  look  after  the  same,  and  found  the  said  boat 
with  only  one  oar  and  the  tow-line  therein,  about  two  rods 
below  the  wharf  at  Cornwall,  where  said  boat  was  lodged 
against  the  shore,  and  not  tied  or  fastened,  but  lying  as  having 
been,  apparently,  blown  or  drifted  to  the  shore  by  wind  or  cur¬ 
rent.  And  deponent  further  says,  the  usual  route  of  ferriage 
from  Massena  to  Cornwall,  and  that  which  McCormick  pro- 
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posed  to  take,  is  difficult,  and  to  persons  inexperienced,  some¬ 
what  dangerous  to  navigate  ;  and  that  the  route  from  Massena 
to  Ogdensburg  as  proposed  to  be  taken  by  McCormick,  is  fre¬ 
quently  pursued  by  persons  travelling  from  Massena  to  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  and  is  the  only  route  by  rail  for  any  considerable  part  of 
the  distance.  Deponent  further  says  that  McCormick,  in  his 
attempted  journey  across  the  river,  would  not  be  likely  to  arrive 
at  Cornwall,  if  successful  and  meeting  no  accident,  until  after 
dark  on  said  19th  day  of  August ;  and  that  deponent  has  never 
found  the  oar  and  paddle  missing  from  the  boat.” 

In  the  furtherance  of  these  “  proofs,”  Mrs.  McCormick,  wife 
of  the  late  Charles,  and  now  his  widow,  subscribes  to  an  affi¬ 
davit  of  great  length,  wherein  she  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
her  knowledge  of  her  husband’s  usual  business  habits,  and  of 
his  movements  during  the  three  or  four  days  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  his  disappearance.  She  mentions  the  date  of  her  marriage 
to  McCormick,  and  says  that  she  “  resided  with  him  continu¬ 
ously  and  happily,  as  his  wife,  thereafter.”  It  appears  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  boarding  in  Ogdensburg  with  a  Mrs. 
Kellogg,  and  that  they  left  their  boarding-place  to  go  to  the 
residence  of  her  father,  in  an  adjoining  town,  where  she  in¬ 
tended  to  remain  until  her  husband  should  rejoin  her  there,  on 
his  return  from  one  of  his  usual  travelling  tours,  and  convey 
her  thence  to  their  home  in  Ogdensburg.  On  the  following 
day,  the  15th  day  of  August,  1870,  McCormick  left  her  at  her 
father’s  residence,  driving  away  with  his  horse  and  buggy,  hav¬ 
ing  first  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  the  several  villages 
mentioned  by  name  in  her  affidavit.  She  further  says  she  has 
not  since  seen  nor  heard  from  her  husband,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  and  has  had  no  information  of  or  concerning  him,  ex¬ 
cept  that  derived  from  her  father  and  others  who  have  been  in 
pursuit  of  facts  touching  his  fate.  She  states  that  she  “  received 
one  linen  coat,  one  linen  bosom,  and  one  tape  measure  from 
her  father,  on  or  about  the  26th  day  of  August,  1870,  and  that 
said  articles  and  a  small  hand-satchel  and  contents  were  the 
only  articles  taken  away  by  the  said  Charles,  when  she  last  saw 
him,  and  that  said  satchel  and  whatever  it  may  have  contained 
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has  not  been  returned  to  her,  and  has  not  been  found,  to  her 
knowledge  and  belief.”  In  her  affidavit  she  further  says  Mc¬ 
Cormick  “  left  at  their  boarding-place  his  entire  personal  ward¬ 
robe  not  necessarily  in  use  by  him  when  she  last  saw  him, 
which,  together  with  the  articles  returned  to  her,  and  the  horse, 
harness,  and  buggy  used  by  McCormick,  one  cutter,  bells, 
sleigh-robe  and  utensils,  and  articles  used  by  him  in  taking  care 
of  his  horse,  and  the  furniture  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  herself 
and  her  husband  at  said  Mrs.  Kellogg’s,  constituted  the  entire 
personal  property  of  the  said  Charles  when  she  last  saw  him  ; 
and  that  he  had  no  real  estate  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance.” 

We  next  have  the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  McCormick’s  father,  who 
corroborates  the  statements  of  Mrs.  McCormick  and  of  Mr. 
Rockwood,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  enables  him  to. 
This  affiant  further  says  that  “  early  in  the  week  following  the 
19th  day  of  August,  1870,  he  was  informed  by  telegram  from 
Massena  of  the  disappearance  of  the  said  Charles,  and  of  the 
finding  of  the  boat  mentioned  in  Rockwood’s  affidavit ;  and  that 
on  the  morning  succeeding  the  receipt  of  telegram  he  went  to 
Massena,  and  from  Massena  to  Cornwall  with  said  Rockwood 
in  search  of  the  said  Charles,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
week  in  such  search  without  acquiring  any  knowledge  or  infor 
mation  of  said  Charles’s  whereabouts,  or  of  his  being  living  01 
dead.  That  he,  together  with  his  son  and  Louis  Rockwell,  on 
Tuesday  of  the  week  following,  proceeded  to  Massena  and 
Cornwall  and  the  vicinity,  to  make  further  and  complete  search 
for  said  Charles,  and  to  ascertain  what  may  have  happened  to 
him  ;  and  made  all  examinations  and  inquiries  believed  to  be 
effectual  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  such  facts  as  could 
throw  light  upon  the  disappearance  and  whereabouts  of  said 
Charles,  whether  living  or  dead  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
purpose  visited  the  shores  of  islands  of  said  St.  Lawrence  River, 
for  considerable  distances,  and  made  inquiries  of  persons  liv¬ 
ing  in  such  vicinity  relative  thereto,  and  pursued  said  river 
and  vicinity  in  such  search  and  inquiry  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Montreal  and  back,  during  an  absence  of  seven  or  eight  days. 
That  he  was  informed  and  believes  that  said  Charles  was  not 
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seen  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  on  the  said  19th  day  of 
August,  1870,  by  any  person  or  persons  who  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  and  travel  would  have  seen  him  had  he 
landed  and  pursued  his  way  to  Ogdensburg  via  Prescott,  as 
stated  in  the  affidavit  of  said  Rockwood.  That  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  bridge-tender  who  was  present  at  and  in  atten¬ 
dance  on  the  drawbridge  that  spans  the  Cornwall  Canal  in  the 
line  of  travel  from  the  shore  of  the  said  river  to  Cornwall,  that 
said  Charles  was  well  known  to  said  bridge-tender,  and  that  said 
Charles  did  not  cross  said  bridge  on  the  19th  day  of  August, 
1870,  before  or  after  dark ;  and  he  was  also  informed  by  the 
ticket  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  that  said  Charles  was 
not  at  Cornwall  on  said  19th  day  of  August,  or  afterward,  to 
his  knowledge.  He  was  also  further  informed  by  the  driver  of 
the  omnibus  running  to  the  depot  of  said  railway,  and  present 
there  on  the  evening  of  said  19th  day  of  August,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  said  Charles,  and  saw  nothing  of  him  at 
the  depot  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  on  its  way  to  Prescott ; 
and  affiant  was  informed  by  several  persons  in  Cornwall  ac¬ 
quainted  with  said  Charles  that  nothing  had  been  seen  of  him 
there,  to  their  knowledge,  on  the  day  last  aforesaid.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  since  receipt  of  the  telegram,  this  affiant  has  spent  more 
than  three  months,  and  has  expended  in  cash  over  $300,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fate  or  whereabouts  of  said 
Charles,  without  success.” 

Mrs.  Kellogg,  with  whom  McCormick  and  wife  boarded  in 
Ogdensburg,  was  produced  and  sworn  in  further  support  of  the 
claim  arising  under  the  insurance  policy.  From  this  affidavit 
it  appears  that,  three  days  after  leaving  his  wife  at  her  father’s 
residence,  McCormick  returned  to  Ogdensburg,  making  his 
appearance  at  Mrs.  Kellogg’s  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
August.  Mrs.  Kellogg  says  he  came  with  his  horse  and  buggy, 
breakfasted  with  her,  and  then  drove  away  to  attend  a  funeral. 
Before  leaving  he  informed  her  that  he  had  an  engagement  to 
meet  a  person  from  Canton  on  Friday  morning,  and  would 
return  to  her  residence  with  his  wife  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
following.  She  further  says  that  McCormick  and  wife  boarded 
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with  her  for  about  a  year  prior  to  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
disappearance,  and  that  during  the  period  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them  they  lived  agreeably  and  happily  together. 

Upon  the  foregoing  evidence,  together  with  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  corroborative  character,  Mrs.  McCormick  hon¬ 
estly  believed  her  husband  to  be  deceased,  and  that  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  death  were  as  clearly  indicated  as  evidence  of  a 
purely  presumptive  nature  could  determine.  This  evidence 
was  forwarded  to  the  insurance  company  five  months  after  the 
disappearance,  and  little  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  at  that  time,  that  Charles  McCormick  had  been  acci¬ 
dentally  drowned.  But  the  company  already  had  had  its  sus¬ 
picions  awakened  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  drowning,  and 
had  instituted  some  inquiries  which  led  to  a  belief  that  Charles 
was  not  lying  in  the  cold  embrace  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  was  ascertained  that  when  McCormick  returned  to  his 
boarding-place,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  he  donned 
his  best  clothes.  True,  he  was  going  to  a  funeral,  but  he  did 
not  come  back  afterwards  and  exchange  the  suit.  He  attended 
the  funeral,  after  which  he  loitered  about  until  afternoon,  when 
he  left,  saying  he  was  going  to  MaSsena  to  make  collections. 
On  his  way  there  he  was  met  by  an  acquaintance,  who  spent  a 
while  with  him,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  Mc¬ 
Cormick  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  possession. 
He  spent  the  night  in  Massena,  ostensibly  at  the  hotel  there, 
but  it  was  known  that  he  was  at  the  house  of  a  certain  woman 
in  that  vicinity,  sufficiently  long  to  occasion  comment  by  some 
uncharitable  neighbors.  The  next  morning,  August  19th,  he 
again  called  at  the  woman’s  house  and  bade  the  family  good- 
by.  He  spent  the  day  in  loafing  about,  and  then,  towards 
evening,  drove  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rockwood,  where  he  left  his 
horse  and  buggy  and  procured  the  boat,  as  s^t  forth  in  Rock- 
wood’s  deposition.  He  had  proposed  to  return  to  Ogdensburg 
by  rail  through  Canada,  when  he  might  have  driven  back  there 
as  easily  as  he  had  driven  from  there,  the  distance  being  about 
thirty  miles.  It  was  pretty  certain,  too,  there  was  “  a  woman 
in  the  case,”  and  a  woman  not  his  wife. 
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At  this  stage  of  the  narration  we  may  introduce  Martha,  a 
comely  young  woman  who  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband 
while  living  in  a  distant  Western  State.  As  a  grass-widow  she 
had  been  a  success,  having  lived  an  adventurous  life  and  had 
accumulated  money  among  the  gamblers  and  speculators  who 
followed  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Martha  had 
a  sister  and  other  relatives  residing  in  the  small  town  of  Gouver- 
neur,  which  is  quite  near  the  place  where  McCormick  was  last 
seen,  and  to  this  home,  in  her  native  village,  Martha  returned 
from  her  wanderings.  She  was  living  here  at  the  time  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  disappearance,  and  it  was  well  known  by  certain 
persons  that  she  and  Charles  had  been  on  intimate  rela¬ 
tions.  Martha’s  sister  was  a  little  piqued  with  the  fact  that 
such  relations  existed,  as,  prior  to  Martha’s  return  home, 
Charles  had  been  kindly  attentive  to  herself.  So  the  sister  was 
inclined  to  talk  with  the  special  who  was  in  pursuit  of  knowl 
edge  under  difficulties,  and  she  remembered  how  Martha  had 
told  her,  just  before  the  happening  of  the  drowning,  that 
“  Charles  was  going  to  leave  this  little  town,  and  would  keel  up 
on  the  bottom  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  less  than  a  week,” 
after  which  he  would  “go  West,”  and  there  let  his  moustache 
grow,  so  that  no  one  would  know  him.  Furthermore,  she  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Martha  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  Charles  since  his  disappearance.  She  had  seen  and 
read  part  of  a  letter  which  Martha  was  then  writing  to  “  dear 
Charley,”  dated  September  9th,  and  the  sister  was  sure  that, 
up  to  the  date  of  McCormick’s  disappearance,  Martha  had 
no  correspondent  by  the  name  of  Charley.  The  village  post- 
office  clerk  remembered  how  Martha  had  wanted  him  to  get 
an  Ogdensburg  newspaper  of  the  next  week,  for  her.  He  did 
so,  and  when  she  called  the  next  week  for  it,  she  directed 
his  attention  to  an  account  in  the  paper  of  McCormick’s  acci¬ 
dental  drowning.  Martha’s  sister  enlarged  upon  this  fact,  and 
remembered  that  Martha  brought  the  paper  home,  and  show¬ 
ing  the  account  of  the  drowning,  said,  “  Did  I  not  tell  you 
he  was  going  to  keel  up  on  the  bottom  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  ?  ” 
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Some  weeks  after  McCormick’s  disappearance,  after  all  ex¬ 
citement  had  subsided,  Martha  went  West  again.  Exactly 
where  she  went  or  how  she  lived  during  the  ensuing  ten 
months,  is  not  fully  known. 

As  the  matter  thus  stood,  the  insurance  people  believed  that 
a  demand  to  recover  under  the  policy  would  not  be  urged 
against  the  company,  and  for  a  while  nothing  further  was  done 
to  solve  the  mystery.  The  claim  was  supposed  to  have  been 
virtually  abandoned,  when,  the  following  spring,  the  company’s 
attention  was  again  called  to  the  matter  by  the  legal  adviser 
of  Mrs.  McCormick. 

There  had  been  periodical  rumors  of  the  discovery  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  body,  and  one  of  these,  which  seemed  to  call  for  an 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  the  insurance  company,  may  be 
alluded  to  in  this  connection.  The  skeleton  of  a  man  was 
found  on  the  Canada  shore,  in  May,  1871,  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  these  were  the  bones  of  the  missing  Charles. 
But  an  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  bones  were  those 
of  an  elderly  person,  which  fact  the  numerous  gray  hairs  found 
upon  the  skull  fully  confirmed.  Charles  had  never  seen  one- 
half  the  number  of  winters  that  had  passed  over  the  head 
of  this  skeleton.  It  was  observed  that  these  remains  were 
clothed  in  a  heavy,  thick,  woollen  suit,  over  which  was  a  heavy 
broadcloth  overcoat,  closely  buttoned  up,  indicating  wintry 
weather  at  the  time  this  person  perished  ;  whereas  McCor¬ 
mick  disappeared  in  August,  upon  one  of  the  warmest  days 
of  that  particularly  warm  month. 

About  this  time,  the  latter  part  of  May,  1871,  some  new 
facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  insurance  company,  which 
had  the  tendency  to  divert  attention  from  the  information 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Martha’s  relatives.  As  the  facts 
herein  alluded  to  came  to  the  company  confidentially,  and  with 
the  request  that  the  particulars  as  to  how  they  were  obtained 
should  not  be  divulged,  we  are  unable  to  publish  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  an  interesting  feature  of  this  story.  It  will 
have  to  suffice  our  present  purpose  to  say  there  existed  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  missing  Charles  was  then  in 
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Girard.  Kansas,  or  somewhere  in  that  vicinity,  within  the 
knowledge  of  one  Henry  E.  Perkins,  a  resident  of  that  place. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  this  Perkins  had  been  an 
army  comrade  of  McCormick,  they  having  enlisted  in  the  same 
regiment  and  company,  where  they  served  and  messed  together 
nearly  four  years.  It  was  decided  to  send  an  experienced 
agent  of  the  insurance  company  to  Girard  for  further  develop¬ 
ments.  Accordingly,  a  pro  tem.  detective  made  his  appearance, 
iticog.,  in  Girard,  towards  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  his  task.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  were  spent 
in  a  fruitless  search,  during  which  time  an  acquaintance  with 
Terkins  was  formed,  but  only  to  learn  nothing  satisfactory  con¬ 
cerning  the  missing  McCormick.  Perkins  finally  suspected  the 
purpose  of  the  agent’s  visit  to  Girard,  and  thereupon,  seeking 
a  private  interview,  unbosomed  his  suspicions  and  made  known 
his  entire  ignorance  and  innocence  of  the  matter.  He  feel¬ 
ingly  expressed  his  willingness  to  furnish  any  and  every  aid  or 
assistance  in  his  power  which  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
McCormick,  if  living.  Whether  Perkins’s  statements  were  true 
or  false,  it  was  now  clear  that  nothing  further  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  that  direction.  The  agent  therefore  returned 
eastward  at  once,  and  then  took  up  the  threads  which  linked 
the  name  of  Charles  with  the  now  missing  Martha. 

His  first  effort  was  to  find  the  whereabouts  of  Martha.  She 
was  traced  to  Chicago,  and  believed  to  be  in  that  city.  It  took 
several  weeks  to  trace  her  exact  locality,  but  this  was  finally 
accomplished  through  letters  addressed  her  by  a  third  party 
with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  It  was  ascertained  that  she 
was  keeping  a  cigar  store  in  the  city,  and  the  detective  soon 
found  it  convenient  to  buy  his  tobacco  of  her.  In  due  time  an 
interview  with  her  led  to  an  agreement  on  her  part  to  furnish 
the  company’s  agent  with  satisfactory  and  conclusive  proof  that 
Charles  was  not  dead,  but  now  living.  She  said  he  was  living 
under  an  assumed  name,  but  was  not  then  residing  with  her, 
nor  in  Chicago.  Finally,  upon  terms  agreed  upon  between 
herself  and  the  agent,  she  placed  in  the  latter’s  hands  four 
letters,  dated  respectively,  August  23,  1870,  September  6,  1870, 
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October  24,  1870,  and  November  10,  1870.  Accompanying 
these  letters  is  Martha’s  statement,  written  by  herself  in  a  neat, 
business-like  hand,  from  which  we  copy  the  following  extract : 

....  These  letters  were  written  by  Charles  McCormick,  formerly  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  The  first  three  reached  me  at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. ,  and 
the  last  named  at  Adams  House,  Chicago.  I  have  had  no  correspondence 
with  him  since  the  last  letter  herein  named.  The  assumed  name  of  C.  H. 
Mack  was  understood  between  us  before  his  disappearance  from  home  in 
August,  1870. 

This  statement,  signed  by  Martha’s  full  name,  is  dated, 
“Chicago,  August  25,  1871 ;  ”  a  little  more  than  one  year  sub¬ 
sequent  to  Me  Cormick’s  disappearance. 

The  first  of  these  letters  was  written  five  days  after  his  dis¬ 
appearance,  at  a  time  when  his  worthy  father-in-law  was  “  ex¬ 
amining  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in 
search  of  the  body  of  the  said  Charles.”  It  was  received  by 
Martha  while  at  her  home  in  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  where  she  then 
was,  and  to  which  she  replied  by  mail  in  accordance  with  pre¬ 
existing  arrangements.  This  verifies  the  statements  made  by  her 
sister  concerning  this  alleged  correspondence.  The  following 
is  a  verbatim  copy  : 

Omoro,  Wis.,  Aug.  23d,  1870. 

My  dear  Mattie — I  arrived  at  this  place  yesterday.  I  can’t  say  as 
yet  how  long  I  may  stay  here,  but  think  I  will  leave  to-morrow  morning. 
Now,  dear,  I  can’t  write  much,  not  but  that  my  desire  is  good  enough,  but 
you  know  I  am  in  rather  a  sad  plight.  I  wish  you  were  here,  that  you 
could  be  a  source  of  comfort :  you  know  I  am  of  a  lonely  nature  if  left  alone. 
You  asked  me  to  write  you  plainly  ;  I  will  try  to  do  so,  and  in  a  very  few 
words.  I  want  you  to  join  me  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Now,  I  may 
not  be  able  to  send  for  you  as  soon  as  I  would  like,  but  believe  me, 
Mattie,  I  will  use  every  effort  to  advance  the  project.  I  want  you  to  write 
me  before  you  sleep,  after  getting  this  address. 

C.  H.  Mack. 

Neenah,  Winnebago  Co.,  Wisconsin.  My  love  to  you,  sweet  one. 
Write  me  plainly  so  I  may  understand  you. 

C.  H.  Mack. 

P.S.  Wednesday,  3  o’clk,  p.m.  Send  your  letters  to  Oshkosh ,  Winne • 
hago  Co.,  Wis.,  P.  O.  Box  No.  318.  A  kiss  from  C.  H.  M. 
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The  second  letter,  written  soon  afterwards,  reads  as  follows  : 


Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Sept.  6th,  1870. 

Dear  Friend — Your  kind  note  is  at  hand.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
you  are  disposed  to  favor  my  proposal.  Now,  Mattie,  remember  that  I  am 
placed  in  a  very  peculiar  situation.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  think  I  am  “gone  up” — or  down,  really,  I  can’t  say  which — and  it 
now  remains  with  you  to  say  whether  they  shall  so  continue  to  think,  or  not. 
For  God’s  sake,  Mattie,  as  you  value  a  true  friend,  do  not  indicate 
by  either  word,  look,  gesture,  or  action,  that  you  know  or  even  think  of 
me  !  I  am  not  fearful,  Mattie,  that  you  would  knowingly  divulge  any¬ 
thing  which  would  injure  me.  Always  remember,  dear,  that  I  am  and  will 
be  a  friend,  even  though  you  should  conclude  in  the  mture  to  discard  me. 
Do  not  think  1  make  this  statement  with  a  view  to  get  your  favor.  My 
past  life  I  believe  to  be  one  of  honor  towards  a  friend,  and  I  fail  to  remem¬ 
ber  a  case  where  I  have  ever  deceived  one. 

I  hope  to  receive  a  good  long  letter  from  you  ere  Saturday  eve.  I  am  as 
yet  unsettled  as  regards  my  future  prospect  of  business.  I  am  to  remain 
here  one  month  yet,  and  then  I  will  very  likely  know  something  further.  I 
am  well,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  happy — but  you  must  write  me  often  if  you 
wish  to  keep  me  so.  Darling,  do  not  make  a  confidant  of  any  one,  not  even 
Frank,  and  at  some  future  day  I  will  repay  you  for  your  constancy.  Hop- 
ing  you  are  enjoying  life, 

I  remain  yours,  truly  and  ever, 

C.  H.  Mack,  Box  318. 

The  third  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Janesville,  Wis.,  October  24th,  1870. 

Darling  Mattie — I  have  but  just  received  yours  of  Septem.  9th,  and 
am  now  in  doubt  as  to  your  being  in  Gouverneur.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  my  changing  my  P.  O.  address  that  your  kind  note  did  not  reach  me  until 
so  late  a  date.  Hoping  you  will  pardon  me  for  this,  I  promise  better  here¬ 
after.  Should  have  written,  but  as  I  ordered  all  letters  to  be  forwarded,  and 
received  none,  I  feared  you  did  not  write.  Forgive  my  doubting,  and  write 
me  at  this  place. 

In  haste, 

C.  H.  M. 

The  fourth  letter,  which  was  directed  to  and  received  at  the 
Adams  House,  Chicago  is  as  follows  : 

Janesville,  Wis.,  Novem.  10th,  1870. 

My  dear  Mattie  :  Your  dear  note  was  duly  received  :  am  pleased  with 
results,  and  trust  they  may  continue  favorable,  yet  I  assure  you,  everything 
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has  not  worked  so  smoothly  here.  I  had  to  leave  Oshkosh  because  of  3 
person  being  there  whom  I  knew.  He,  however,  did  not  see  me.  In 
looking  the  Directory  over  I  saw  his  name,  and  on  inquiry  learned  he 
was  the  man  whom  I  knew — a  lawyer — and  I  knowing  we  would  surely 
meet,  had  to  “get  up  and  get.”  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  change  has 
not  been  a  good  one  for  me.  I  had  a  good  situation  at  that  place,  but 
it  is  not  so  here.  Therefore  I  am  at  present  writing  my  last  from  this 
place ;  have  my  ticket  in  my  pocket,  and  will  leave  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  for  Kansas.  I  do  not  know  as  yet  in  what  part  I  will  locate,  but  am 
going  to  Leavenworth.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  Mattie,  but  I  can  not  help 
it.  I  have  not  much  money,  though  I  have  not  gambled,  as  you  heard. 
I  deny  the  charge,  excepting  in  one  instance  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
dollars.  I  say  I  regret  having  to  leave  here  so  soon,  as  I  wished  you  to 
join  me  before  I  moved,  but  my  means  will  not  allow  me  to  wait.  I 
must  get  into  something  soon.  Oh  !  Mattie,  it  is  hard  when  I  think  how 
poor  I  am,  and  consider  my  situation ;  and  then  when  I  remember  what 
you  said  about  money  matters,  it  makes  it  still  harder.  Do  you  remember  ? 
It  was  at  Frank’s.  It  was  this  :  that  you  did  not  care  for  a  man  unless  he 
had  money.  I  know,  dear,  you  did  not  mean  all  this — did  you?  At  least 
I  will  try  and  hope  not. 

How  I  would  like  to  call  in  and  take  tea  with  you  this  evening  !  or  rather, 
I  would  prefer  to  have  you  take  tea  with  me.  But  as  we  cannot  have  that 
pleasure,  let  us  hope  for  the  time  to  hasten  when  we  may  be  allowed  even 
more — a  loving  kiss.  Be  cautious,  my  own  darling,  that  you  do  not  by 
word,  action  or  look,  give  them  to  understand  that  you  know  where  I  am. 
But  I  need  not  caution  you  !  However,  you  know  Frank  is  sharp,  and 
will  guess  more  than  half. 

But  I  must  close,  as  it  is  near  train  time,  and  I  have  to  go  out  about  five 
miles  to  another  station  to  night,  and  return  ready  to  leave  in  the  morning. 
I  wish  I  could  send  my  love  to  Jennie,  but  it  would  not  do. 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Mack. 

According  to  Martha’s  verbal  statement,  she  and  Charles  had 
separated,  and  although  he  had  gone  back  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  it 
was  her  belief  that  he  was  about  leaving  that  place,  even  if  he  had 
not  already  gone.  Without  unnecessary  delay,  the  agent  pushed 
on  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  personal  interview 
with  McCormick,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  identify  him  with  C.  H. 
Mack  by  means  of  his  photograph,  of  which  the  agent  had 
copies.  On  inquiry  at  the  post-office  in  Janesville,  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  C.  H.  Mack  had  a  box  there  ;  that  he  took  a 
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weekly  newspaper  through  the  same  ;  that  at  times  he  came  in 
person  to  the  post-office,  and  at  other  times  sent  for  his  mail ; 
and  that  he  was  sometimes  seen  in  company  with  a  family 
living  some  five  or  six  miles  from  town. 

Finally,  the  hunt  was  narrowed  down  closely,  and  on  the 
30th  day  of  August,  1871,  the  agent  came  upon  the  long-lost 
Charles,  and  identified  him  through  his  resemblance  to  the 
photograph,  when  he  at  last  acknowledged  his  real  name,  and 
subscribed  to  a  statement  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract  : 

.  ...  I  learn  that  a  claim  has  been  made  out  under  the  policy  in 
your  company ,  the  claimant  representing  that  I  am  dead ,  and  /  hereby 
beg  to  inform  you  that  the  claim  is  not  yet  good ,  as  /  am  living  and  in  fair 
health.  *  Charles  McCormick. 

During  this  interview  of  the  agent  with  McCormick,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  latter  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
Perkins,  and  had  recently  written  him  over  his  assumed  name 
of  C.  PI.  Mack. 

A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  this  discovery  of  McCormick,  the 
following  letter  from  him  was  received  at  the  office  of  the  in¬ 
surance  company: 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  9,  1871. 
Secretary  of  Travelers  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.: 

Sir — Having  seen  one  of  your  general  agents,  and  given  him  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  my  being  alive,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  myself  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
causes  and  feelings  with  which  I  left  Ogdensburg,  thereby  causing  a  claim  to 
be  made  for  the  insurance  on  my  life. 

First,  I  was  indebted  to  the  Agricultural  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  they  wrote  my  surety  that  they  would  hold  him  for 
my  indebtedness — they  having  before  this  told  me  in  person  that  they  would 
not  hurry  me.  I  thought  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  had  they  let  me  alone 
I  could  have  paid  all  my  liabilities  in  a  short  time.  .  .  .  True,  this  is  no 
good  reason  for  me  to  base  a  justification  of  my  actions,  yet  this,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  high  estimate  in  which  I  held  my  surety,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  trust  he  had  placed  in  me,  with  a  sense  of  the  mortification  it  would  cause 
me  to  have  the  matter  made  public,  worked  on  my  mind  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  entirely  unfit  me  for  business. 
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There  was,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  having  investigated  the  matter, 
other  reasons  which  I  need  not  mention.  Suffice  to  say  that  I  truly  regret  the 
action ;  but  sir,  I  assure  you  that  I  had  not  then,  nor  have  I  now,  a  wish  to 
wrong  any  person  or  persons ;  and  lam  resolved,  Providence  permitting, 
to  refund  any  money  which  may  have  been  advanced  to  or  for  me.  .  .  . 

Feeling  that  to  write  more  would  be  only  a  rehearsal  of  matter  which  you 
understand,  I  will  close.  Hoping  this  may  meet  your  favorable  consider 
ation, 

I  remain,  etc. 

Charles  McCormick. 

P.  S.  I  have  heard  that  a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  I  had  a 
large  amount  of  money  when  I  left.  I  deny,  and  can  prove  this  to  be  false. 
Please  address 

Charles  McCormick, 

Care  of  Henry  E.  Perkins ,  Girard ,  Kansas. 

For  aught  we  know,  Charles  still  luxuriates  “  out  West,”  and 
mayhap  the  false  and  fickle  Martha — who  sold  the  secret  of 
his  hiding-place,  regardless  of  Charles’s  despairing  love-letters — 
has  rejoined  her  lover  since  her  cigar-shop  was  burned  with 
twenty  thousand  other  shops  and  dwellings,  on  that  lurid  night 
of  the  great  fire.  This  little  affair  cost  the  insurance  company 
a  deal  of  trouble  and  considerable  expense — all  on  account  of 
Charles’s  foolish  infatuation  for  Martha. 


DONALD  McLEOD. 

An  accident  policy  insuring  the  life  of  Donald  McLeod,  of 
Sherbrooke,  Province  of  Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada,  was 
written  December  21,  1875,  by  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  Six  days  later  the  company’s  agent  in  Sherbrooke  gave 
notice  that  the  policy  had  become  a  claim,  stating,  in  the  course 
of  his  letter,  that  “  Mr.  McLeod  went  to  the  river  for  a  barrel 
of  water,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  his  team  was  found  at 
the  river-bank,  his  barrel  afloat  down  the  stream,  and  his  cap 
floating  near  the  team  ;  ”  further,  that  at  the  “  time  of  writing, 
half  past  nine,  p.m.,  parties  were  still  searching  for  the  body 
in  the  open  water,  in  boats  with  torches.” 
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In  the  sworn  statement  of  the  wife  of  McLeod,  it  is  stated 
briefly  that  “  the  late  Donald  McLeod  lost  his  life  by  drowning, 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Magog  and  St.  Francis,  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  day  of  December,  1875.” 

The  particulars  of  his  sudden  departure  are  more  fully  given 
in  the  statement  of  one  Joseph  Whitehouse,  who  on  his  oath 
said  :  “  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  late  Donald  McLeod, 
livery  stable  keeper  in  the  city  of  Sherbrooke.  Was  employed 
as  ostler.  Thomas  Price  was  employed  there  as  teamster. 
About  half-past  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  day  of 
December,  1875,  Price  and  myself  were  at  work  in  McLeod’s 
stables,  under  his  orders,  when  he  entered  the  stable,  having 
just  come  from  his  house,  which  is  near  by.  I  assisted  him  in 
harnessing  a  horse  to  the  sleigh  with  which  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  draw  water  from  the  river.  The  sleigh  was  coated 
with  frozen  ice,  and  the  horse  was  rather  an  unsteady  one. 
He  drove  to  the  river  and  I  remained  in  the  stable,  intending  to 
await  his  return,  as  the  distance  is  not  far  and  the  trip  ought 
not  to  have  taken  him  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Mrs.  McLeod,  however,  called  me  to  go  to  tea,  and  told  me  to 
leave  a  lantern  for  her  husband.  I  went  with  Price  and  we  had 
tea.  On  going  back  to  the  stable  we  saw  that  McLeod  had  not 
returned.  Price  went  to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  and  in  a 
few  moments  drove  into  the  yard  with  the  horse  and  sleigh, 
without  barrel  or  pail,  and  telling  me  to  hurry  with  him  to  the 
river,  as  he  feared  McLeod  was  drowned.  We  went  at  once 
to  the  river.  The  barrel  and  pail  had  by  this  time  floated  be¬ 
yond  the  mouth  of  the  Magog  River,  and  was  being  carried  by 
the  current  down  the  St.  Francis  River,  towards  the  ice.  The 
St.  Francis  River  was  open  only  for  a  small  space  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Magog  River,  and  the  remainder  of  it  was  all 
frozen  over.  It  was  a  very  cold  night,  and  before  lights  and 
assistance  of  any  use  could  be  had,  the  body  must  have  been 
carried  under  the  ice  of  the  St.  Francis,  as  it  could  not  be 
found  in  the  small  space  of  open  water.  The  current  of  both 
rivers  coming  together  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magog  would  have 
a  tendency  to  drive  the  body  down  the  St.  Francis  and  under 
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the  ice.  From  all  the  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
having  been  drowned  on  that  occasion.” 

The  affidavit  of  Thomas  Price  corroborates  that  of  White- 
house,  and  also  relates  the  following  incidents  :  “  I  went  to 

the  stable  after  supper  and  saw  that  McLeod  had  not  re¬ 
turned  from  the  river.  I  started  out  to  look  down  the  hill  to 
see  if  he  was  coming.  Not  seeing  him,  .1  went  to  the  river. 
There  I  found  the  horse  backed  into  the  stream,  the  horse’s  fore 
feet  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  ice  in  about  a  foot  of  water, 
the  hind  feet  over  the  edge  of  the  ice  in  water  about  three 
feet  deep.  The  sleigh  apparently  was  afloat  and  the  barrel 
and  pail  were  missing.  I  took  the  horse  and  sleigh  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  stable,  and  with  others  hastened  back  to  the 
river,  telling  persons  on  the  way  of  my  fears  that  McLeod 
was  drowned.  A  crowd  soon  gathered,  one  of  whom  found 
McLeod’s  cap  drifted  and  frozen  to  the  shore  ice.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Magog  River,  where  this  occurred,  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  prevails,  and  the  waters  of  the  St.  Francis,  into  which 
the  Magog  empties,  must  have  carried  the  body  under  the  ice, 
as  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  open  water.” 

Price  further  avers  that  he  has  “  no  doubt,  from  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  evening,  that  McLeod  was  drowned  on 
that  occasion.” 

In  further  support  of  the  alleged  drowning,  the  proofs  of 
death  exhibit  the  affidavit  of  a  person  who,  passing  at  the 
time,  noticed  the  horse  and  sleigh  on  the  bank  of  the  Magog, 
as  McLeod  was  in  the  act  of  backing  down  to  the  river.  It 
was  too  dark  for  this  person  to  distinguish  McLeod  sufficiently 
to  recognize  him,  but  he  observed  a  man  standing  on  the  rear 
end  of  a  sleigh  or  sled,  behind  a  barrel,  backing  a  horse  into 
the  water.  As  this  was  a  common  occurrence,  the  witness  paid 
no  particular  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  but  returning  soon 
afterwards,  when  passing  the  same  place,  where  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  the  horse  and  sleigh,  in  looking  across  the 
river  he  saw  a  water-barrel  and  pail  floating  out  from  the  Magog 
towards  the  St.  Francis  River.  Witness  simply  thought  the 
man  whom  he  had  previously  seen  had  lost  his  barrel  and  pail ; 
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and  he  further  states  that  the  interval  of  time  between  going 
and  returning,  was  no  more  than  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  to  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  team. 

Upon  this  evidence  the  widow  of  McLeod  demanded  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  sum  insured ;  and  similar  affidavits  were 
submitted  to  the  y£tna  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  in 
support  of  a  claim  arising  under  a  policy  written  upon  McLeod’ s 
life  by  that  company.  In  presenting  these  claims  against  the 
insurance  companies,  a  gentleman  who  announced  himself 
as  a  brother-in-law  of  the  widow,  and  also  as  “  secretary  to  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,”  addressed  the  companies  by 
letters,  saying :  “  The  evidence  is,  of  course,  circumstantial ; 
but  I  believe  no  equitable  doubt  remains  of  Mr.  McLeod’s 
death,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  specified.” 

The  preliminary  proofs  were  not  submitted  until  the  May 
following  McLeod’s  disappearance,  they  having  been  delayed 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  his  body  being  found  on  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  ice.  In  the  month  of  July  a  body  was  found  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  into  which  the  St.  Francis  flows,  which 
was  thought  to  be  that  of  McLeod.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  to  be  the  body  of  a  much  older  person  than  McLeod, 
and  although  the  clothing  upon  it  was  torn  to  rags  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  sufficient  remained  to  determine  that  the 
pantaloons  and  shirt  were  different  in  fabric  from  those  which 
McLeod  was  known  to  have  worn. 

An  early  investigation  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
case  at  the  time  of  McLeod’s  disappearance,  led  to  a  belief  that 
the  manner  of  his  departure  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  presumption  of  death  by  drowning.  There  were  numerous 
little  facts,  trivial  in  themselves  and  apparent  only  to  the  care¬ 
ful  observer,  which  justified  such  belief,  and  which  furnished  the 
usual  ear-marks  of  fraud.  In  illustration  we  may  mention  the 
finding  of  McLeod’s  cap.  It  was  an  old,  tightly  fitting  seal-skin 
cap,  which,  drawn  upon  his  head  as  he  was  accustomed  to  wear 
it — and  especially  as  he  would  wear  it  upon  so  cold  a  night  as 
the  one  in  question — would  not  easily  come  off  upon  his  acci- 
5* 
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dentally  falling  into  the  water.  But  if  it  did  come  off,  it  could 
not  of  itself,  or  by  the  action  of  the  current,  get  upon  the  fixed 
shore  ice  where  it  was  found.  This  was  simply  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility,  overlooked  at  the  time,  but  none  the  less  significant. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  any  trace  of  the  missing  man  was 
obtained,  but  through  post-office  communications  it  was  sus¬ 
pected  he  had  gone  South,  and  probably  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
Inquiries  in  Louisville  led  to  the  finding  of  a  maternal  uncle  of 
McLeod,  and  this  uncle,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  man,  was  able  to  give  the  names  and  residences  of  relatives 
of  whom  inquiry  might  be  made.  One  of  the  names  thus  men¬ 
tioned  was  that  of  the  Louisville  man’s  brother,  another  uncle  of 
McLeod  ;  and  near-  his  residence,  upon  a  sheep  ranche  in  Live 
Oak  County,  Texas,  the  materialized  form  of  Donald  McLeod, 
the  doppelganger ,  may  be  seen.  There  his  wife  has  rejoined 
him,  and  there  we  leave  him. 

Any  one  who  will  examine  a  map  of  the  country  will  find  it 
to  be  a  long  and  perilous  journey  for  a  man  to  undertake, 
especially  during  the  inclement  season  of  the^year  upon  which 
McLeod  set  out  upon  his  voyage.  Starting  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Magog  River,  thence  by  the  St.  Francis  and  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Atlantic,  much  of  the  way  under  ice  ;  thence  floating 
against  the  current  of  the  Gulf-stream,  he  is  carried  through  the 
Atlantic  into  and  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  thence  being 
irresistibly  drawn  into  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River,  he  is 
finally  cast  ashore  upon  the  river  bank,  near  the  little  town  of 
Oakville. 

Later  developments  suggest  another  and  quite  different  route 
as  the  one  by  which  he  finally  arrived  in  Texas.  It  is  thereby 
shown  that  upon  the  night  of  his  disappearance  he  first  put  his 
fur  coat  and  an  extra  cap  into  the  water-barrel  which  he  took 
to  the  river.  Then,  after  arranging  the  horse  and  sleigh  in  the 
water  as  subsequently  discovered,  tipping  the  barrel  and  pail 
into  the  river,  and  throwing  his  wet  cap  on  the  ice  in  a  place 
where  the  current  could  not  wash  it  away,  he  went  down  along 
the  bank  of  the  St.  Francis  until  he  could  cross  upon  the  ice  to 
the  opposite  side.  He  then  proceeded  on  the  ice  up  the  river 
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until  he  passed  the  railway  passenger  station,  when  he  pursued 
his  way  along  the  track  and  walked  thereon  to  a  station  about 
twenty  miles  east  from  Sherbrooke,  where  he  entered  a  Pullman 
sleeping-car.  He  paid  his  fare  on  the  cars,  to  escape  recog¬ 
nition  by  purchasing  a  ticket  at  the  station ;  and  thus  continued 
on  his  way,  mostly  by  rail. 

The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  either  version  of  his  journey 
to  Texas,  but  the  one  by  water  is  more  consistent  with  the 
proofs  of  death. 


THE  REPENTANT  FOOL,  CHARLES  A.  FOLK. 

In  the  year  1874,  resided  in  Louisiana,  Pike  County,  Mo., 
a  man  named  Charles  A.  Folk,  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
respectably  connected,  and  possessed  of  considerable  intelli¬ 
gence  but  not  much  energy.  He  had  been  a  section  boss  on 
a  railroad.  He  had  a  wife  who  was  the  stronger-minded  of  the 
two,  and  played  the  part  of  Gretchen  to  his  Rip  Van  Winkle  ; 
for,  like  Rip,  he  was  fond  of  hunting,  fishing,  loafing  about  cor¬ 
ners  and  whittling  the  edges  of  dry  goods  boxes.  His  domestic 
relations  were  not  altogether  lovely,  and  he  was  addicted  to 
long  absences  from  home.  He  did  not  have  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  but  was  somewhat  indifferent 
about  the  matter.  Among  Folk’s  intimate  friends  was  one 
Wm.  Moseley,  a  resident  of  Bowling  Green,  the  county-seat 
of  Pike,  where  many  a  time  and  oft  the  eloquence  of  men 
whose  fame  has  reached  as  far  as  St.  Louis  has  shaken  the 
rafters  of  the  Court  House.  Folk  suspected  that  Moseley  was 
a  trifle  too  intimate  with  his  wife,  but,  like  a  good,  easy  soul, 
he  said  nothing,  and  expressed  no  surprise  on  finding  them 
together  on  his  return  from  a  fishing  excursion  to  the  Sny,  or  a 
duck-hunt  on  Grassy  Creek. 

One  day,  while  the  three  friends  were  together,  the  subject 
of  life  insurance  came  up,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  Folk  should  take  out  a  policy  of  $10,000  on  his  life,  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Folk.  Moseley,  the  generous  and  disinterested 
friend,  furnished  the  money  to  pay  the  premiums.  On  the  13th 
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of  August,  1874,  the  policy  was  taken  out  in  the  New  York 
Life,  in  favor  of  Olive  A.  Folk.  The  “next  friend,”  or  what¬ 
ever  the  term  may  be  in  such  transactions,  was  Wm.  Moseley. 
The  half-yearly  premiums  were  $125  each  ;  the  first  one  was 
paid,  and  the  next  was  due  in  February,  1875.  So  far,  every 
thing  seemed  proper  and  legitimate. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  Folk  disappeared,  and  was 
seen  no  more  at  the  corner  grocery,  nor  trolling  for  cat-fish  in 
Salt  River.  At  that  time  the  Mississippi  was  frozen  over,  and 
at  a  certain  place  there  was  a  large  air-hole.  Near  this  air-hole 
the  coat,  hat,  and  gun  of  Folk  were  found — left  lying  around 
loose,  as  a  man  would  have  left  such  things  when  he  intends 
plunging  into  eternity  through  such  an  air-hole  in  the  ice. 
Poor  fellow  !  Weary  of  life,  or  maddened  by  jealousy,  he  had 
gone  to  a  shivering  death  in  the  bosom  of  the  dark  river,  and 
would  become  food  for  the  very  cat-fish  he  had  attempted  to 
ensnare.  His  disconsolate  wife  was  almost  distracted  by  her 
sad  bereavement,  and  wept  long  and  loudly.  Moseley,  too, 
his  bosom  friend,  groaned  and  lamented,  and  moralized  on  the 
uncertainty  of  life  and  the  horror  of  suicide.  Search  was  made 
for  the  body;  the  air-hole  was  sounded,  and  other  air-holes 
below  were  watched,  but  the  body  of  the  section  boss  did  not 
pop  up.  After  a  short  season  of  mourning,  the  widow  thought 
of  the  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  dear  departed,  and  con¬ 
sulted  her  “  next  friend,”  Moseley,  concerning  it.  It  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  lawyer,  and  one  David  P.  Dyer  was 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  lawyer  to  manage  the  case. 
Proofs  of  the  drowning  of  Folk  were  sent  to  Mr.  William  L. 
Hill,  the  local  agent  of  the  New  York  Life  at  St.  Louis,  and 
the  payment  of  the'  policy  demanded.  As  the  corpus  delicti 
had  not  been  proved,  Mr.  Hill  concluded  to  wait  a  while  before 
paying  the  $10,000.  The  result  showed  that  his  caution  was 
well  taken.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Hill  received  a  letter 
dated  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  signed  by  Charles  A.  Folk,  re¬ 
questing  him  not  to  pay  the  money  to  his  wife,  as  he  was  alive 
and  kicking.  Persons  familiar  with  the  writing  of  Folk  identi¬ 
fied  the  letter  as  genuine  ;  but  Mr.  Dyer  insisted  that  it  was  a 
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forgery.  The  company,  however,  refused  to  pay,  and  suit  was 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  St.  Louis  to  enforce 
the  payment. 

Further  proofs  were  necessary  and  were  not  wanting.  The 
corpus  delicti  would  settle  the  business,  and  when  the  ice  in 
the  river  broke  up  in  the  spring,  a  colored  man  was  found  who 
testified  that  he  saw  the  bloated  carcass  of  Folk  among  some 
fragments  of  floating  ice,  sailing  down  towards  the  jetties,  ready 
to  be  fished  out  by  some  enterprising  coroner.  Still  Mr.  Hill 
was  incredulous,  and  was  convinced  that  Folk  was  alive.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  convinced  him  that  a  deep-laid  con¬ 
spiracy  had  been  entered  into  to  defraud  his  company,  and  he 
followed  the  policy  of  fighting  the  case  to  the  bitter  end,  if  it 
cost  the  whole  $  10,000  to  do  it. 

In  the  fall  the  case  was  removed  to  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  spring  of  1876  the  case  was 
called,  but  the  judge  had  more  important  matters  on  hand,  and 
it  was  continued  to  September. 

Parties  in  interest  entered  into  the  plans  of  Mr.  Hill,  who 
had  taken  measures  at  the  beginning  to  ferret  out  what  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  cunning  conspiracy.  Mr.  Hill  went  to  Mem¬ 
phis  and  placed  himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  P.  R. 
Athy,  Chief  of  Police  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  related  all  the 
facts  in  his  possession.  Folk  had  assumed  the  name  of  R. 
Russell  at  Memphis,  and  afterwards  that  of  J.  R.  Sloan.  He 
had  disappeared  from  Memphis,  and  left  no  trace  of  his  where¬ 
abouts.  It  is  supposed  that  when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hill,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  his  existence  in  the  flesh,  he  was  moved  partly 
by  fear  of  detection  and  partly  by  revenge  against  Moseley. 
He  believed  that  Moseley  was  living  with  his  wife,  and  had 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  to  get  rid  of  him  and  to  share  the 
spoils  with  the  woman. 

Chief  Athy  sent  a  description  of  Folk  to  all  parts  of  the 
South,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  arrest.  After  a  diligent 
search  of  eighteen  months,  the  fugitive  was  arrested  at  a  place 
called  Surrounded  Hill,  in  Prairie  County,  Arkansas,  by  Sher¬ 
iff  Williams,  of  that  county.  Mr.  Hill  obtained  a  requisition 
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and  brought  the  prisoner  to  St.  Louis,  and  lodged  him  ir. 
jail. 

Being  taken  into  custody,  Folk  expressed  extreme  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  the  event.  He  had  been  wandering  in  the  wild  woods 
so  long,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  haunted  by  a  remorseful  con¬ 
science,  and  stung  almost  to  madness  by  the  conviction  that 
his  wife  was  not  only  untrue  to  him,  but  had  conspired  with  her 
paramour  to  rid  herself  of  his  presence,  that  he  was  glad  of  a 
change.  He  had  become  a  vagabond  on  the  earth,  afraid  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  a  white  man,  and  had  made  his  home  in 
a  miserable  cabin  inhabited  by  negroes,  with  whom  he  asso¬ 
ciated  on  terms  of  equality,  though  he  knew  they  were  his 
superiors  in  morality,  if  not  in  intelligence.  When  taken  on 
board  the  train  and  placed  in  a  sleeper,  he  could  not  contain 
his  joy,  but  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  loud  and  oft-repeated 
self-gratulations.  On  being  locked  up  in  jail,  he  was  still 
better  pleased,  and  declared  his  cell  was  a  luxurious  apart¬ 
ment  compared  with  the  place  he  had  been  occupying  in  Ar¬ 
kansas.  He  said  he  wished  his  wife  and  her  lover  no  greater 
punishment  than  to  be  compelled  to  pass  thirteen  months  of 
their  lives  down  in  Rackensack,  where  he  had  been. 


JAMES  HEARNS’  DISAPPEARANCE  IN  THE  BLACK 
HILLS. 

The  gold  mania,  engendered  by  the  reported  discoveries  of 
the  precious  metal  in  the  Black  Hills  country,  freshened,  the 
activity  of  the  adventurous  classes.  Cleveland  did  not  escape 
the  contagion,  and  six  of  its  citizens,  including  one  James 
Hearns  and  his  son,  made  preparations  to  violate  the  treaty  of 
the  Government  with  the  Indian  occupants,  and  poach  upon 
their  hunting-grounds.  The  party  travelled  together  until  they 
reached  Wolf  Mountain,  north  of  the  Black  Hills,  where  Hearns 
and  son,  by  mutual  arrangement,  parted  from  their  companions, 
to  pursue  a  different  course  and  seek  their  fortunes  alone.  The 
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father  and  son  had  not  proceeded  a  great  distance  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement  of  young  Hearns,  they  were  attacked 
by  Indians,  and  his  father  was  shot  in  the  forehead  and  thigh. 
Of  course  young  Hearns  did  all  that  an  affectionate  and  dutiful 
son  should  do  under  the  unfortunate  circumstances.  He  tried 
his  best  to  save  his  father’s  life,  but  all  efforts  were  in  vain. 
The  deadly  bullet  had  completed  its  work,  and  nothing  was  left 
for  the  sorrowing  youth  but  to  give  his  paternal  ancestor  decent 
burial.  After  performing  the  last  sad  and  solemn  funeral  rites 
the  young  man  arrived  at  Yankton,  and,  finding  himself  without 
funds,  telegraphed  to  Cleveland  for  the  means  with  which  to 
return  to  his  widowed  mother.  The  disconsolate  youth  re¬ 
turned,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  brief  period,  -applied  for  the 
insurance  which  Hearns,  senior,  had,  with  wise  forethought, 
effected  upon  his  life.  From  certain  suspicious  circumstances 
the  insurance  companies  prudently  refused  to  pay  one  dollar 
of  the  sum  claimed,  and  the  consequence  was  a  lawsuit,  which 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fence  were  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
but  simply  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings. 

Now  comes  the  interesting  part  of  the  business.  Immediately 
after  the  trial,  Mr.  E.  K.  Wilcox,  in  company  with  Detective 
Reed,  started  for  Lake  County,  Ohio,  and,  in  their  rambles 
around  Madison,  a  village  about  forty  miles  from  Cleveland, 
they  thought  they  saw  something  which  looked  very  much  like 
the  departed  James  Hearns.  At  first  they  were  inclined  to 
doubt  their  senses,  and  determined  to  wait  and  watch.  About 
midnight  again  they  saw  the  supposed  corpse,  and  traced  him  to 
the  house  where  he  was  staying,  where,  upon  an  interview,  the 
dead  James  Hearns,  who  had  been  shot  in  cold  blood  in  the 
Black  Hills,  was  found  to  be  alive  and  well.  Upon  recognition 
there  were  no  hearty  congratulations,  but  all  that  was  heard 
was  the  laconic  “You’re  my  prisoner,”  and  the  sharp  click  of 
the  handcuffs.  The  prisoner,  seeing  that  all  resistance  was  use¬ 
less,  meekly  accepted  the  situation.  When  the  big  game  had 
been  bagged  in  Lake  County,  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  Cleveland 
to  forward  James  Hearns,  Jr.,  which  was  promptly  done,  and  the 
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affectionate  couple  were  reunited  in  jail,  and  detained  to 
answer  the  charge  of  perjury,  attempt  at  swindling,  and  sub¬ 
ornation  of  perjury. 


EVANS,  THE  NORTHWOOD  MURDERER. 

On  the  1 6th  of  August,  1870,  Franklin  B.  Evans,  a  man  sixty 
years  of  age,  then  living  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Elias  Evans,  in  Derry,  New  Hampshire,  called  at  the  Boston 
agency  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  and,  on  pretence 
of  going  to  Canada,  obtained  a  general  accident  policy  for  one 
month,  in  the  sum  of  $1,500,  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother 
Elias.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  beneficiary,  a  man 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  notified  the  company  that 
Franklin  B.  Evans  had  been  drowned,  accidentally,  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th,  while  bathing  at  Hampton  Beach,  New 
Hampshire. 

Inquiry  into  the  matter  by  the  adjuster  of  the  company 
aroused  his  suspicions,  and  he  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
case  more  minutely.  He  found  that  Evans  had  called  at  the 
Granite  House,  Hampton  Beach,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th 
of  August,  and  arranged  for  rooms  and  board  for  himself  and 
two  friends,  who  were  to  come  there.  On  his  arrival,  Evans 
had  requested  the  clerk  to  enter  his  name  upon  the  hotel 
register,  which  was  done.  No  room  was  assigned  him,  nor  was 
he  present  at  any  meal.  The  same  evening  he  was  in  the  office 
of  the  hotel,  and  had  some  conversation  with  the  clerk  relative 
to  bathing  near  the  House.  This  was  the  last  seen  of  him. 
The  next  morning  clothes  were  found  spread  upon  the  beach, 
at  a  time  when  there  appeared  to  be  no  one  in  bathing  to  whom 
they  might  belong.  Finally,  the  garments  were  examined,  and 
from  papers  found  in  the  pockets,  the  clothing  was  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Franklin  B.  Evans.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Elias 
Evans  arrived  at  the  Beach  from  his  home  in  Derry,  and  in¬ 
quired  for  Franklin.  He  was  informed  of  the  clothing  that  had 
been  found,  and  at  once  identified  it  as  having  belonged  to  his 
brother  Franklin. 
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Immediate  search  for  the  body  was  made.  The  morning  was 
calm  and  clear,  and  the  translucency  of  the  water  permitted  a 
good  examination  of  the  sea-bottom  at  considerable  depth  ;  but 
although  boats  passed  carefully  over  all  that  portion  of  the 
water  where  it  was  supposed  the  missing  body  might  be,  no  dis¬ 
covery  was  made. 

After  a  visit  to  Derry,  and  interviews  with  several  parties 
living  there,  the  adjuster  became  satisfied  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  fraud,  and  he  freely  stated  his  convictions  to  Elias  Evans. 
He  further  refused  to  accept  the  allegations  as  satisfactory 
proofs  of  loss,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  policy. 

Nothing  further  wa.s  heard  from  Franklin  B.  Evans  for  more 
than  two  years.  About  the  ist  of  November,  1872,  he  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  world  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  villainy.  He 
was  arrested  and  tried  for  the  fiendish  outrage  and  murder,  at 
Northwood,  of  Georgianna  Lovering,  aged  fourteen  years,  the 
grandchild  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Day.  To  his  conviction  of  this 
awful  atrocity,  the  details  of  which  are  as  heartrending  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  whole  range  of  criminal  annals,  was  added  his  own 
confession,  not  only  of  the  murder  of  Georgie,  but  of  a  little 
child,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mills,  of  Derry,  in  1850,  and  of  re¬ 
peated  guilt  in  theft,  counterfeiting,  defrauding,  adultery,  and 
incest.  As  one  portion  of  these  confessions  forms  a  fitting 
sequel  to  the  particulars  we  have  given,  and  justifies  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company  in  resisting  what  was  presumably  a 
fraud,  we  subjoin  a  copy  : 


New  Hampshire  State  Prison, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  February  14,  1874. 

To  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  : 

Gentlemen— In  the  month  of  August,  1870,  I  was  a  poor  man  and 
thought  of  a  plan  whereby  I  could  obtain  some  money.  Together  with 
Elias  Evans,  I  planned  to  obtain  an  accident  insurance  upon  my  life  ;  the  in¬ 
surance  to  be  for  his  benefit.  Elias  is  my  brother-in-law,  he  having  mar¬ 
ried  my  sister,  and  lives  in  Derry,  N.  H. 

Having  decided  upon  our  plan  of  operation  for  defrauding  your  company, 
I  went  to  your  office  in  Boston,  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1870,  and  made 
application  for  a  policy,  stating  to  your  agent  that  I  contemplated  a  visit  to 
Canada.  A  policy,  insuring  my  life  for  $1,500,  for  one  month,  was 
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written  by  your  Boston  agency,  and  was  made  payable  to  my  brother-in-law, 
Elias. 

Having  obtained  the  policy,  I  went  to  Hampton  Beach  and  made  arrange¬ 
ment  for  board  at  the  Granite  House  there.  This  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th  of  August.  That  evening  I  went  out  of  the  hotel,  saying  to  the 
hotel  clerk  I  was  going  in  bathing.  I  did  not  go  into  the  water  at  all.  I 
took  off  my  clothing,  leaving  it  all  on  the  beach,  and  put  on  another  suit 
which  I  had  provided  for  the  purpose.  I  left  my  clothes  lying  on  the 
beach  at  about  ten  o’clock  that  night.  The  day  after  I  left  the  Beach, 
while  walking  in  the  road  near  Raymond,  Lawyer  Bartlett  came  along  and 
took  me  into  his  carriage  and  carried  me  a  few  rods,  when  I  got  out  at  a 
cider-mill,  where  was  some  new  cider  being  made.  I  went  up  into  North¬ 
ern  Vermont.  Elias  did  not  know  where  I  was  going,  for  when  I  left  him 
I  told  him  it  was  better  he  should  not  know  where  I  was  going,  so  that 
when  he  was  inquired  of  about  it  he  would  not  have  to  lie  about  it. 

I  got  tired  staying  off  up  in  Vermont,  hiding  up.  I  concluded  to  return 
to  Derry,  and  did  so  in  about  four  weeks  after  I  left  the  Beach.  I  was  hid 
in  Elias’s  barn  for  awhile.  While  I  was  in  the  barn  I  learned  from  Elias 
that  your  agent  had  been  there  to  see  Elias,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  I  was 
drowned,  and  that  he  would  not  pay  the  $1,500  to  Elias.  Elias  and  I  had 
arranged  that  if  the  money  was  paid,  he  was  to  have  $500,  and  I  was  to 
have  $1,000. 

I  feel  that  I  have  done  wrong  in  this  matter,  and  want  you  to  forgive  me. 

Franklin  B.  Evans. 

Witness:  J.  C.  Pilsbury,  Warden. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1874,  the  hoary-headed  scoundrel 
expiated  his  crimes  on  the  gallows  at  Concord,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Homicide;  William  Palmer  of  Rugely — The  Goss-Udderzook  Tragedy — 
Angie  Stewart,  the  Murdered  Child — The  Brantley-Eskridge  Romance — 
The  Hendryx  Case— The  Professor  West  Infamy — The  Wichita  Mon¬ 
sters,  Winner  and  McNutt — Count  Pommerais  and  Madam  Pauw — The 
Hartung  Crime. 

In  revolving  our  many-sided  picture,  we  next  come  to  the 
tragic  side,  the  portion  whereon  the  darker  shadows  fall.  Here, 
to  the  eagerness  of  the  speculator,  and  the  calculation  of  the 
gamester,  is  added  the  fiendishness  of  deliberately  planned  and 
relentlessly  pursued  homicide ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
victim  is  generally  selected  from  that  relationship  or  that  friend¬ 
ship  which  will  sustain  an  insurable  interest,  we  may  well  ex¬ 
claim — 

“  Murder,  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 

But  this,  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural.” 

If  we  scan  the  biography  of  the  homicides  who  have  left  their 
names  on  the  scroll  of  infamy,  we  find  that  many  of  them  were 
patterns  of  gentlemanly  grace  and  fastidious  polish.  But  under 
the  surface  show  of  refinement  and  complaisance  was  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  fang.  The  velvet  glove  concealed  a  bloody  hand  ;  gild¬ 
ing  and  sugar-coating  masked  the  poison  that  had  been  smuggled 
into  the  salutary  drug  prescribed  as  a  restorative.  Probably  no 
one  of  this  class  ever  equalled  Thomas  Griffith  Wainwright,  the 
literary  coxcomb,  who,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Janus 
Weathercock,  wrote  such  slashing  reviews  and  spicy  criticisms 
in  the  English  magazines,  on  art  and  artists,  the  drama,  the 
opera,  and  the  ballet.  Of  fine  person  and  fascinating  manners, 
great  fluency  and  ready  wit,  he  was  not  only  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  fashion,  but  such  a  favorite  in  aristocratic  circles,  that 
even  the  gentle  and  amiable  Charles  Lamb  could  not  help 
writing  of  him,  “kind,  light-hearted  Janus  Weathercock.” 
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Nor  did  he  ever  sparkle  with  such  unwonted  gayety,  or  so  out¬ 
shine  his  accustomed  elegance,  as  while  the  poison  he  was 
secretly  administering  was  speeding  on  its  deadly  errand.  It 
is  nearly  half  a  century  since  Helen  Abercrombie’s  young  life 
was  sacrificed  by  this  brother-in-law,  in  hope  of  gaining  18,000  , 
but  many  another  half-century  will  roll  around  before  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  be  forgotten  in  England.  Whoever  follows  his 
career  can  easily  understand  why  Mr.  Francis  observes  of  him, 
“  it  was  death  to  stand  in  his  path ;  it  was  death  to  be  his 
friend ;  it  was  death  to  occupy  the  very  house  with  him.  Well 
might  his  associates  join  in  that  portion  of  the  litany  which 
prays  to  be  delivered  from  battle  and  murder  and  sudden  death , 
for  sudden  death  was  ever  by  his  side.” 

Yet,  in  point  of  resolute  daring  and  in  frequency  of  repetition, 
Wainwright’s  clandestine  assassinations  were  tame  in  comparison 
with  those  of  William  Palmer,  the  sporting  surgeon,  a  history  of 
whose  crimes  is  here  presented  to  the  reader. 


WILLIAM  PALMER,  OF  RUGELY. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  on  the  line  of  the  Northwestern 
Railway  of  England,  lies  the  quiet,  pretty  town  of  Rugely.  It 
is  about  midway  between  the  great  sporting  grounds  of  Derby 
and  of  Chester,  and  is  well  known  for  its  jockeys  and  its  horse- 
fairs. 

Among  the  fields  and  the  trees  which  make  the  town — like 
almost  every  English  country  town — enchantingly  beautiful,  is 
an  old  square  house  of  brick,  standing  on  the  shores  of  the  river, 
with  gardens  sloping  to  the  margin.  With  the  generations  to 
come  it  will  very  likely  be  called  a  haunted  house,  and  the  yews 
which  darken  the  door-step  will  nourish  murderous  memories  in 
their  shadow. 

A  wood  merchant  lived  years  ago  in  this  square  brick  house, 
who  made  the  building  what  it  is  only  after  acquiring,  very 
suddenly  and  very  mysteriously,  a  large  fortune.  His  business 
was  not  extensive ;  he  was  known  to  be  a  betting  man ;  yet  he 
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lived  extravagantly,  reared  a  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  one  day  suddenly  and  mysteriously  died. 

Of  the  five  sons,  one  became  a  clergyman,  one  a  grain  mer¬ 
chant,  another  an  advocate,  a  fourth  a  lumber  merchant,  and 
the  fifth,  whose  name  was  William  Palmer,  studied  chemistry  in 
Liverpool,  and  became  a  surgeon. 

At  the  time  (1856)  public  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
crimes  which  have  made  his  name  famous,  Palmer  was  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  he  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  win¬ 
ning  manners ;  he  had  played,  in  his  youth,  the  country  roue , 
and  had  married,  some  years  before,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Colonel  Brooks,  of  the  East  India  service. 

Colonel  Brooks  was  a  man  of  fortune.  He  was  mysteriously 
assassinated  not  long  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  By 
his  will,  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  mother  of  his  child  a  life- 
lease  of  his  estate.  The  daughter  (Mrs.  William  Palmer)  was 
remarkable  for  her  beauty  as  well  as  for  her  kindness  of  heart, 
and  the  poor  people  of  Rugely  have  always  a  good  word  for  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Palmer. 

William  Palmer  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to  two  fancies  of 
a  very  opposite  nature,  to  wit :  horse-racing  and  chemical  ex¬ 
periments  in  his  private  laboratory. 

The  first  involved  a  full  purse  ;  his  private  resources  became 
speedily  exhausted  ;  he  appealed  to  his  mother-in-law,  who, 
anxious  in  regard  to  her  daughter’s  happiness,  and  suspicious 
of  the  dissolute  habits  of  her  son-in-law,  left  her  own  home,  and 
came  to  establish  herself  with  her  daughter  at  Rugely.  Four 
days  after  her  entrance  in  Palmer’s  house  she  died  suddenly. 
The  property  of  which  she  was  in  possession  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  under  the  control  of  the  husband. 

New  stables  were  built  at  Rugely,  new  horses  purchased, 
new  bets  entered,  new  acquaintances  made,  and  new  debts 
contracted.  The  Jewish  money-lenders  of  London  were  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  money  loaned  at  enormous  rates. 

Meantime  four  of  his  children  die  suddenly,  at  intervals  of 
one  or  two  years.  Only  one  remained  as  heir  to  the  fortune  of 
the  mother,  which  at  her  death  was  to  pass  to  the  child. 
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Mr.  William  Palmer,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  secured  an 
insurance  upon  the  life  of  Mrs.  Palmer  for  $75,000.  The  phy¬ 
sicians  testified  to  her  perfect  good  health,  and  the  premium 
paid  was  not  exorbitantly  high,  but  was  more  than  he,  at  that 
time,  was  able  to  pay,  as  he  was  so  pressed  for  money  that  he 
drew  a  bill,  which  was  actually  discounted  on  the  security  of 
the  policies,  so  that  he,  with  criminal  ingenuity,  contrived  to 
make  the  policies  pay  for  themselves. 

A  troublesome  claim  of  ^700  (a  debt  of  honor)  was  held 
against  Palmer  by  one  of  his  sporting  friends  nafmed  Bladen. 
This  gentleman  visited  Rugely  to  collect  the  sum,  was  a  guest 
of  Palmer,  fell  sick  at  his  house,  was  visited  by  an  old  physi¬ 
cian  (the  family  adviser'  of  Palmer),  was  drugged,  and  died. 
The  debt  was  cancelled,  and  the  old  physician  reported  the 
case  as  one  of  cerebral  fever. 

In  a  little  time,  perhaps  after  a  year,  Mrs.  Palmer,  whose 
kindness  was  proverbial  towards  the  poor  people  of  Rugely,  took 
a  slight  cold  on  a  pleasure  excursion  to  Liverpool ;  the  old 
family  physician  and  a  deaf  nurse  attended  her ;  the  husband 
insisted  upon  active  treatment ;  the  poor  lady  lingered  for  a 
month,  and  died. 

The  pleasant  old  physician  made  out  his  certificate  of  the 
cause  and  time  of  her  decease ;  it  was  signed  by  the  nurse,  and 
accepted  by  the  authorities  of  Rugely,  who  all  admired  and 
flattered  that  “  game  ”  fellow,  William  Palmer,  Esquire  ! 

The  London  life  assurance  companies  paid  their  losses,  and 
the  surgeon  Palmer  was  again  afoot  for  new  enterprise  on 
“  the  Derby.”  But  he  found  occasion  shortly  to  negotiate, 
through  his  Jew  friends  of  London,  for  insurance  upon  the  life 
of  a  brother,  Walter  Palmer,  who  had  been  addicted  to  drink¬ 
ing,  who  had  been  threatened  with  delirium  tremens,  but 
who,  subject  to  the  special  guardianship  of  his  brother  William 
and  of  the  “  old  physician  of  the  family,”  it  was  hoped  and  af¬ 
firmed  by  competent  examiners,  would  live  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  insurance  was  effected  for  the  sum  of  ^13,000.  The 
surgeon  Palmer  employed  a  man  to  attend  upon  his  brother, 
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and  to  supply  regularly  all  his  wants.  Even  his  own  inclination 
for  the  bottle  was  not  forgotten  by  the  new  guardian  ;  Walter 
Palmer  resisted,  however,  the  influences  of  gin,  until  a  visit 
from  the  brother  —  in  the  autumn  of  1855 — supplied  some 
stronger  stimulant,  and  the  wretched  drunkard  died. 

Application  was  made  to  the  London  office  for  the  payment 
of  the  amount  insured,  but  refused.  The  application  was 
not  renezved.  There  were  those  who  had  seen  Palmer  on  the 
turf  who  spoke  suspiciously  of  this  circumstance  ;  but  who 
should  venture  to  accuse  William  Palmer,  Esquire,  of  foul 
dealing  ?  Did  he  not  own  one  of  the  best  studs  in  the  country  ? 
Had  he  not  been  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  Lord  Bentinck  ? 
Was  he  not  regular  and  prompt  in  his  contributions  to  the 
parish  church  of  Rugely  ?  Did  not  the  rector  dine  with  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  admire  his  great  horses  Strychnine  and 
Chicken  ?  Was  he  not  become  altogether  an  English  country 
gentleman  ? 

*  At  the  Shrewsbury  races,  in  November,  1855,  appeared 
with  Palmer  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-eight,  named  John 
Parsons  Cook.  Both  had  large  stakes  involved,  but  with 
different  results.  The  “Polestar,”  Cook’s  horse,  won,  by 
which  Cook  received  £ 2,000 .  “  Chicken,”  Palmer’s  horse, 
was  beaten,  by  which  Palmer  was  utterly  wrecked.  He  had 
taken  immense  bets,  with  the  hope  of  winning  enough  to  pay 
the  suits  on  the  ^13,000  forged  notes  then  pressing  upon  him. 
These  bets  turned  against  him,  and  exposure  became  imminent. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  difficulty.  Palmer  had  borrowed 
.argely  of  Cook,  who,  besides  his  late  winnings,  was  possessed 
of  a  fortune  of  about  ^12,000.  By  fair  or  foul  means,  he  had 
obtained  what  purported  to  be  Cook’s  signature  to  notes  to  a 
very  large  amount.  Cook’s  sudden  death  could  not  be  other 
than  advantageous  to  him,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  placed.  It  was  then,  according  to  the  prosecution,  that 
he  took  measures  to  bring  this  death  about.* 

On  the  5th  of  November,  Cook  took  lodgings  at  Rugely, 
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the  town  where  Palmer  lived.  His  life  had  been  previously 
dissipated,  and  he  had  been  suffering  much  from  ulcerations  in 
the  throat,  the  result  of  venereal  excesses.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  the  day  after  the  races,  Cook  and  Palmer  were 
drinking  together  at  the  inn  at  Shrewsbury,  where,  according  to 
Palmer’s  statements  at  the  time,  Cook  was  more  or  less  affect¬ 
ed  by  liquor.  Palmer,  towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  was 
seen  mixing  some  colorless  liquid  in  the  passage  leading  to 
his  room,  and  shortly  afterwards  gave  some  brandy-and- water, 
mixed  by  himself,  to  Cook,  who  drank  it,  and  immediately  cried 
out  that  there  was  something  in  it — that  “  it  burned  his  throat 
dreadfully.” 

Palmer  immediately  took  the  glass,  drank  what  remained, 
and  handed  it  to  a  third  person  to  try,  who  found,  however, 
nothing  left.  Cook  was  soon  after  taken  very  sick,  vomiting 
largely.  He  recovered,  however,  enough  to  be  on  the  race¬ 
course  the  next  day.  The  day  after  (Friday,  the  15th),  he 
arrived  at  Rugely  with  Palmer.  He  continued  unwell  through¬ 
out  that  and  the  next  day  (Saturday),  when  Palmer  gave  him 
some  coffee,  after  which  he  vomited.  On  Sunday,  Palmer 
caused  some  broth  to  be  made,  which  was  given  to  Cook. 
This  broth  was  tasted  by  the  chambermaid  at  the  inn,  who  was 
by  it  made  very  ill.  On  Saturday,  Palmer  sent  for  Mr.  Barn- 
ford,  a  practitioner  at  Rugely,  to  give  his  attendance  to  Cook, 
and  on  Monday  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  practised  at 
Lutterworth,  telling  him  that  Cook  was  sick  with  a  bilious 
attack,  and  asking  his  medical  services  also.  Certain  pills  of 
an  antibilious  character  were  given  by  Mr.  Bamford  to  Palmer, 
to  be  administered  to  Cook. 

After  sending  for  Mr.  Jones,  Palmer  went  to  London  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Monday) 
to  Rugely.  On  his  return  he  went  to  a  druggist,  With  whom 
he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  and  bought  three  grains 
of  strychnine.  When  he  saw  Cook,  he  administered  to  him 
pills  which  purported  to  have  been  those  prescribed  by  Bam¬ 
ford.  Cook  had,  during  the  day,  been  much  better,  and  had 
been  talking  with  his  jockey  and  trainer.  But  an  hour  after  he 
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had  taken  the  pills,  the  inn  was  roused  by  the  violent  ringing 
of  his  bell,  and  by  his  screams — “  Murder  !  Christ,  have  mercy 
on  my  soul !  ”  At  once  the  servants  gathered  in  his  room,  and 
he  was  found  in  extreme  agony  on  his  bed,  beating  around  him 
with  his  hands,  and  in  the  highest  muscular  tension.  His  cry 
was  that  he  would  be  suffocated,  he  was  agonized  with  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  when  a  composing  drink  was  given  to  him,  he 
grit  his  teeth,  and  snapped  at  the  glass  and  spoon.  His  first 
call,  when  the  servants  came  in,  was  to  send  for  Palmer. 
Palmer  came,  and  remained  with  him  until  six  o’clock  the 
next  morning. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  on  that  day  (Tuesday),  Palmer 
went  to  another  druggist,  and  bought  six  grains  of  strychnine 
and  a  small  amount  of  opium.  At  three  o’clock  arrived  Mr. 
Jones,  the  physician  from  Lutterworth,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Cook’s,  whom  he  found  much  better.  That  even¬ 
ing,  the  two  physicians  had  a  consultation  with  Palmer,  Mr. 
Jones  declaring  that  the  symptoms  were  different  from  those 
described  to  him  by  Palmer.  Mr.  Bamford  prepared  some  ad¬ 
ditional  pills,  which  were  given  by  him  to  Palmer,  who  at  night 
administered  pills  from  the  same  box  to  Cook ;  within  an 
hour  after  taking  the  pills,  Cook  was  attacked  in  the  same  way 
as  on  the  previous  evening.  He  was  in  violent  spasms ;  his 
breathing  was  almost  entirely  suspended  ;  his  muscular  system 
was  strung  to  the  highest  tension  ;  and  he  was  so  rigid  that, 
when  he  cried  to  be  lifted  up  in  bed,  this  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
possible.  So  great  was  this  stiffness,  that,  when  lying  with  his 
face  upward,  his  back  arched  inward,  and  only  his  head  and 
heels  touched  the  bed,  they  bearing  his  whole  weight.  He 
cried  to  be  turned  over  on  his  side,  which  was  done,  when  in 
a  few  moments  he  died  quietly.  Palmer,  who  was  sent  for  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  attack,  arrived  at  once,  and  remained  until 
the  death. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Stephens,  Cook’s  stepfather,  came 
to  Rugely  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  He  found  the 
body  still  unburied,  and  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Bamford  was 
given  him,  to  the  effect  that  the  death  was  by  apoplexy.  His 
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suspicions  were  excited  by  his  inability  to  find  Cook’s  betting- 
book  ;  by  a  claim  set  up  by  Palmer  against  Cook’s  estate  for 
^4,000 ;  by  the  anxiety  which  Palmer  showed  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  Cook  had  lately  squandered  away  all  his  available 
funds ;  and  by  his  efforts  to  have  the  body  buried  at  the  earliest 
moment.  Mr.  Stephens  went  at  once  to  London,  and  made 
arrangements  for  a  post-mortem  examination.  This  took  place 
at  Rugely,  in  the  presence  of  several  medical  men,  Palmer  be¬ 
ing  in  attendance.  No  symptoms  of  disease  were  discovered, 
except  the  ulcers  on  the  tongue,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  some  white  granules  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
spine.  With  some  carelessness  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
taken  out  and  placed  in  a  jar ;  and  it  was  noticed,  first,  that 
while  the  operator  was  at  work  he  received  a  push,  com¬ 
municated  apparently  through  Palmer,  which  produced  some 
disarrangement;  and  second,  that  the  jar  was  afterwards 
removed  by  Palmer  towards  the  door,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  greater  convenience,  and  was  then  found  with  two  cuts 
through  the  parchment  which  had  been  placed  over  its  mouth. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  its  contents  had  not  been  tampered 
with,  though  it  was  in  evidence  that  Palmer  told  the  boy  who 
was  employed  to  drive  Mr.  Stephens  and  the  jar  to  the  station, 
that  he  would  give  £10  to  see  the  jar  upset.  Such  was  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecution,  though  on  cross-examination  the 
witness  who  testified  to  the  last  point  seemed  to  leave  it  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  it  was  Stephens  or  the  jar  whom  Palmer  so  much 
desired  to  see  thus  disposed  of. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  were  analyzed  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
an  eminent  toxicologist  of  London.  The  result  was  that  a  little 
antimony  was  discovered,  but  no  strychnine  or  prussic  acid. 
Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  G.  Owen  Rees  certified  accordingly,  adding 
that  it  was  “  now  impossible  to  say  whether  any  strychnine  had 
or  had  not  been  given  just  before  death.”  When  Dr.  Taylor, 
however,  became  acquainted  with  the  symptoms,  he  changed 
his  opinion,  holding,  as  subsequently  advised,  that  the  death 
was  produced  by  strychnine. 

So  great  was  the  local  excitement,  that  Parliament,  at  Lord 
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Campbell’s  suggestion,  passed  a  bill  transferring  the  venue  to 
the  Metropolitan  Court  of  the  Old  Bailey,  in  London.  The 
case  came  on  for  trial  on  May  14,  1856.  The  main  strain  of 
the  trial  was  on  the  question  whether  the  non-detection  of 
strychnine  in  the  remains  was  to  be  conclusive.  Testimony, 
though  not  of  the  highest  order,  was  adduced  by  the  prisoner 
to  prove  that  it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Crown  produced 
very  high  authorities  to  show  that  strychnine  acts  by  absorption 
into  the  blood,  from  whence  it  passes  into  the  nervous  system  ; 
that  it  exhibits  itself  peculiarly  and  distinctively  by  a  violent, 
spasmodic  convulsion  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  particularly 
those  of  the  chest ;  that  death  is  finally  produced  by  suffocation  ; 
and  that,  as  only  the  excess  of  poison  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  produce  death  remains  in  the  stomach,  no  trace  is  to  be  found 
when  only  the  minimum  dose  is  given.  That  Palmer  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  poison  acts,  was  evident 
from  the  fact  of  a  note-book  of  his  being  found,  in  which  the 
page  was  turned  down  at  a  point  containing  a  description  of 
death  by  strychnine. 

From  Lord  Campbell’s  charge  to  the  jury  we  extract  the 
following  important  passages  : 

You  have  evidence  of  strychnia  having  been  procured  by  the  prisoner  on 
the  Monday  night  before  the  symptoms  of  strychnia  were  exhibited  by  Cook, 
and,  by  the  evidence  of  Roberts,  undenied  and  unquestioned,  that  on  Tues¬ 
day  six  grains  of  strychnia  were  supplied  to  him.  Supposing  you  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  symptoms  of  Cook  were  inconsistent  with 
death  by  strychnia  :  if  you  think  that  his  symptoms  are  accounted  for  by 
merely  natural  disease,  of  course  the  strychnia  obtained  by  the  prisoner  on 
the  Monday  evening  and  the  Tuesday  morning  would  have  no  effect ;  but  if 
you  should  think  that  the  symptoms  which  Cook  exhibited  on  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nights  are  consistent  with  strychnia,  then  a  case  is  made  out 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  After  the  most  anxious  consideration,  I  can  sug¬ 
gest  no  possible  solution  of  the  purchase  of  this  strychnia.  The  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  told  us  in  his  speech  that  there  was  nothing  for 
which  he  would  net  account.  The  learned  counsel  did  not  favor  us  with  the 
theory  which  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind  with  respect  to  that  strychnia. 
There  is  no  evidence,  there  is  no  suggestion  how  it  was  applied,  what  be¬ 
came  of  it.  That  must  not  influence  your  verdict,  unless  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  symptoms  of  Cook  were  consistent  with  death  by  strych- 
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nia.  If  you  come  to  that  conclusion,  I  should  shrink  from  my  duty,  I  should 
be  unworthy  to  sit  here,  if  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  the  inference  that, 
if  Cook  did  die  from  strychnia,  that  strychnia  was  administered  by  the  pris¬ 
oner  at  the  bar . 

It  appeared  that,  in  the  middle  of  November,  Palmer  was  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  nature ;  that  Cook,  the  deceased, 
by  winning  a  race,  became  master  of  at  least  yjpooo  ;  and  there  is  evidence, 
from  which  the  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  the  prisoner  formed  the  design 
of  appropriating  that  money  to  his  own  use.  That  he  did  appropriate  the 
money  to  the  payment  of  debts  for  which  he  alone  was  liable,  and,  if  Cook 
had  survived,  the  fraud  must  have  been  exposed.  Upon  the  important 
question  of  whether  Cook  died  from  natural  disease  or  from  poison,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  of  other  most  honorable  and  skilful  men, 
who  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  he  did  not  die  from  natural  disease,  as  they 
know  of  no  natural  disease  which  will  account  for  the  symptoms  attending 
his  death,  and  many  say  that  they  believe  the  symptoms  exhibited"  by  him 
were  the  symptoms  of  strychnine.  All  we  know  respecting  strychnine  not 
being  in  the  body  is  that  in  that  part  of  the  body  which  was  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees  they  found  none. 

His  Lordship  then  drew  attention  to  the  evidence  that  the 
deceased  had  been  tampered  with  by  having  something  put 
into  his  brandy-and-water,  broth,  etc.,  the  absence  of  any  sat¬ 
isfactory  explanation  of  his  having  bought  strychnine,  and  the 
behavior  of  the  prisoner  after  death.  He  said  : 

The  answer  consists  of  two  parts :  first,  the  medical  evidence,  and  secondly, 
the  evidence  as  to  facts.  With  regard  to  the  medical  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  I  must  observe  that,  although  there  were  amongst  them 
gentlemen  of  high  honor,  consummate  integrity,  and  profound  scientific 
knowledge,  who  came  here  with  a  sincere  wish  to  speak  the  truth,  there 
were  also  gentlemen  whose  object  was  to  procure  an  acquittal  for  the 
prisoner. 

His  Lordship  next  read  Mr.  Herapath’s  evidence,  and,  at  the 
close  of  it,  remarked  : 

Mr.  Herapath  is  a  very  distinguished  chemist,  and  no  doubt  says  what 
he  sincerely  thinks.  He  is  of  opinion  that  where  there  has  been  death  by 
strychnine,  strychnine  ought  to  be  discovered.  But  he  seems  to  have  in¬ 
timated  an  opinion  that  the  deceased  in  this  very  case  died  by  strychnine, 
and  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  use  proper  means  to  discover  it.  If  you  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  death  from  strychnia,  you 
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should  consider  the  evidence  given  in  the  case,  to  see  whether  strychnia 
had  been  administered  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  These  are  the  questions 
I  again  put  to  you.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  symptoms 
were  consistent  with  death  from  strychnia,  do  you  believe  that  death  actually 
resulted  from  the  administration  of  strychnia,  and  that  strychnia  was  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  Do  not  find  a  verdict  of  “  guilty  ” 
unless  you  believe  that  the  strychnia  was  administered  by  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar ;  but  if  you  believe  that,  it  is  your  duty  to  God  and  man  to  find 
the  prisoner  guilty. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
the  jury  retired  from  the  court.  They  re-entered  their  box  after 
an  absence  of  one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes,  having  found 
a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  prisoner  was  subsequently  executed,  and,  though  the 
question  was  greatly  agitated,  both  medical  and  legal  opinion 
have  settled  down  into  the  belief  that  the  conviction  was  right. 

The  body  of  Mrs.  Ann  Palmer,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  had 
been  lying  fifteen  months  in  the  grave,  under  a  professional 
burial  certificate  of  death  from  bilious  cholera ,  when  the  sudden 
death  of  Cook,  and  the  detection  of  antimony  in  his  body,  led 
to  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  this  lady.  “  It  was  found,” 
says  Dr.  Taylor,  who  conducted  the  autopsy  and  examination, 
“  that  she  died  from  the  effects  of  antimony,  which  was  detected 
in  all  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  history  of  the  illness  which 
preceded  death  was  gone  into,  it  was  found  that  the  symptoms 
were  consistent  with  the  effects  of  tartarized  antimony,  but  not 
with  those  of  bilious  cholera,  or  of  any  other  disease.  Anti¬ 
mony  had  not  been  prescribed  for  the  deceased  during  her 
illness,  and  it  was  therefore  clear  that  it  must  have  been 
administered  to  her  by  some  one  up  to  within  a  short  period 
of  her  death.”  *  Within  a  little  more  than  six  months  after 
effecting  the  insurances  on  her  life,  the  wife  died  from  poison 
under  his  immediate  superintendence.  On  her  death,  the 
large  sums  insured  were  claimed  by  Palmer,  and  were  paid  to 
him  by  the  companies.  Although  there  was  at  the  time  some 
suspicion,  there  was  no  inquest  or  inspection,  and  the  body 
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was  hastily  buried.  It  seems  that  the  general  respectability 
of  Palmer,  his  social  and  professional  position,  together  with  the 
two  medical  certificates  of  the  cause  of  the  wife’s  death,  checked 
any  intention  which  might  have  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  policies. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  death  of  Walter  Palmer,  the 
brother  of  William,  was  probably  caused  by  prussic  acid. 
Walter  had  died  suddenly,  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  William 
and  another  man  of  doubtful  character;  and  it  was  proved 
that  William  had,  an  hour  or  two  before  Walter’s  death,  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  druggist’s  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid.  At  the  inquest 
held  on  the  body  of  Walter,  it  was  shown  that  Palmer  had 
directed  the  man  with  whom  he  had  placed  the  brother,  aftei 
the  insurance  on  his  life,  to  give  him  as  much  brandy  as  he 
would  take,  and  to  keep  a  quantity  of  this  spirit  by  his  bedside. 
The  brother  was  a  drunkard,  but  this  mode  of  destroying  life 
was  too  slow  for  Palmer’s  purpose.  When  the  necessity  for 
money  increased,  he  reverted  to  the  potent  poison  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  suggested  that  death  had  been  caused  by  apoplexy. 

Palmer  subsequently  tried,  but  ineffectually,  to  insure,  to  the 
extent  of  ^25,000,  the  life  of  his  groom,  George  Bates,  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  in  his  application  for  the  insurance  as  a  “gentle¬ 
man  of  independent  means ;  ”  and  he  advised  a  man  named 
Cheshire,  the  postmaster  of  Rugely,  also  to  effect  life  insur¬ 
ances  to  the  extent  of  ^5,000,  and  assign  the  policies  to  him. 
But  for  the  revelation  of  facts  connected  with  the  death  of 
Cook,  these  two  persons,  on  whose  heads  a  heavy  life  insurance 
value  had  thus  been  set,  would  have  been  the  next  victims. 
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A  brief  announcement  appeared  in  the  local  columns  of  a 
Baltimore  newspaper,  published  on  the  morning  of  February 
3,  1872,  stating  that  W.  S.  Goss,  residing  at  No.  314  North 
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Eutaw  Street,  had  been  burned  to  death  the  previous  evening, 
in  a  house  on  the  York  Road,  about  four  miles  out.  The  fire 
was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  an  explosion  of  some 
chemicals  with  which  he  was  experimenting.  The  building  in 
which  the  accident  occurred  was  entirely  consumed.  .The 
charred  remains  were  taken  out  of  the  burning  building  by  Mr. 
Udderzook,  aided  by  some  neighbors. 

Four  days  later  the  attention  of  several  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  was  called  to  the  incident  thus  briefly  related,  through 
notifications  served  upon  them  in  the  following  form  : 


Baltimore,  February  7,  1872. 

This  is  to  notify  of  the  death  of  W.  S.  Goss,  which  occurred  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  die  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a  place  in  the  country, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  making  samples  of  a  substitute  for  india-rubber. 
On  the  evening  of  his  death  he  went  out  as  usual,  in  company  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  William  Udderzook ;  and  when  night  came  on  he  lit 
his  lamp,  one  which  he  has  used  for  some  time.  The  lamp  burned  for  awhile, 
then  suddenly  went  out.  He  lit  it  several  times  again,  but  it  refused  to 
burn.  Mr.  U.  told  him  he  would  go  to  a  neighbor’s  house  and  get  another 
lamp,  and  while  he  was  gone,  the  lamp  exploded  and  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  W.  S.  G.  was  burned  to  death.  The  coroner  held  an  inquest  and 
rendered  the  following  verdict  :  That  W.  S.  Goss  came  to  his  death  by  the 
explosion  of  an  oil-lamp. 

A.  C.  Goss,  brother  of  W.  S.  Goss. 


The  insurance  companies  directly  interested  in  this  matter 
were  the  underwriters  of  the  following  policies,  all  of  which 
were  upon  the  life  of  Winfield  Scott  Goss,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
wife,  Eliza  Waters  Goss :  First,  an  ordinary  life  policy  in  the 
principal  sum  of  $5,000,  written  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  dated  May  21,  1868.  Second,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  policy  for  $5,000,  in  the  Continental  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  dated  May  26,  1871.  Third,  an  accident 
policy  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  in  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  dated  October  18,  1871.  Fourth,  a  life 
policy  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,  in  the  Knickerbocker  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  York,  dated  January  26,  1872.  The 
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insurance  companies  regarded  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
with  suspicion,  and  they  at  once  made  inquiry  into  the  facts. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  investigation,  there  was  no  in¬ 
cident  or  fact  which,  of  itself,  was  conclusive  of  fraud  ;  but  there 
were  minor  tokens  which,  grouped  together,  or  viewed  in  their 
relations  to  one  another,  led  to  conviction  that  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  fire  needed  explanation.  It  seemed  highly 
improbable  that  a  strong,  athletic  man,  such  as  Goss  was  known 
to  be,  should  be  overpowered  in  the  manner  described,  and 
unable  to  make  his  escape  from  the  burning  building.  The 
plausible  stories  of  Udderzook,  and  of  the  brother,  A.  C.  Goss, 
tended  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  knew  too  much.  At 
an  inquest  held  by  the  coroner  upon  the  next  day  following  the 
fire,  and  again  at  an  interview  with  the  insurance  agents  soon 
afterwards,  Udderzook  testified  that  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Goss,  they  having  married  sisters ;  that  he  resided  at  No. 
167  Conway  Street,  Baltimore,  where  he  had  lived  during  the 
last  six  years  ;  that  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  2nd  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1872,  he  met  Goss,  by  appointment,  between  Biddle  and 
Howard  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  when  they  at  once 
proceeded  out  on  the  York  road  to  a  cottage  on  the  premises 
of  a  Mr.  Lowndes,  where  Goss  had  been  experimenting  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  substance  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
india-rubber.  They  walked  part  of  the  way,  and  then  rode  in 
a  Waverly  horse  railway-car  to  the  terminus  of  the  line.  This 
brought  them  to  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  cottage. 
On  leaving  the  car  they  went  into  a  store,  where  they  procured  a 
gallon  of  kerosene  oil,  carrying  the  oil  in  a  wicker-covered  demi¬ 
john,  which  they  had  left  at  the  store  some  three  days  previously. 
Goss  also  purchased  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  They  then  walked 
to  the  residence  of  one  Engel,  where  he,  Udderzook,  borrowed 
an  axe,  and  then  they  both  went  directly  to  the  cottage,  where 
they  built  a  fire  in  a  stove  which  was  in  one  of  its  rooms.  This 
was  about  half-past  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  From  that 
time  until  dark,  Goss  visited  the  cellar  of  the  cottage  some  three 
or  four  times.  About  dusk  Goss  filled  a  coal  oil  lamp,  in  Ud- 
'derzook’s  presence,  using  the  oil  from  the  demijohn  brought 
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there  that  afternoon.  The  lamp  would  hold  about  a  quart  of 
oil,  and  was  filled  full.  At  about  six  o’clock  he,  Udderzook, 
went  to  Engel’s  house  and  returned  the  axe  which  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  remained  there  at  supper  with  the  Engel  family. 
After  supper  he  and  Gottlieb  Engel  went  to  the  cottage,  where 
Goss,  Engel,  and  himself,  all  drank  whiskey  from  the  bottle 
which  Goss  had  obtained  that  afternoon.  About  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  the  light  of  the  lamp  went  out.  One  of  them  then  lighted 
a  piece  of  candle  and  attempted  to  relight  the  lamp  with  the 
candle  blaze,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Engel  proposed  to  cut  off 
a  portion  of  the  wick,  and  Udderzook  offered  to  get  a  new  wick 
from  the  store.  Goss  suggested  that  a  lamp  be  obtained  from 
Engel’s  house,  whereupon  Udderzook  and  Engel  left  the  cottage 
for  that  purpose.  Arriving  at  Engel’s  house,  they  remained 
there  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  when  Udderzook,  starting 
to  return,  discovered  that  the  cottage  was  on  fire.  Together 
with  Gottlieb  Engel  and  Louis  Engel,  he  ran  to  the  scene  of 
the  fire  as  fast  as  possible,  and  on  arrival  found  the  flames 
bursting  from  the  windows  and  the  roof.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  enter  the  house,  nor  to  his  knowledge  did  any  one  else  at¬ 
tempt  an  entrance,  on  account  of  the  fierceness  of  the  flames. 
After  he  had  been  at  the  fire  about  half  an  hour,  he  sent  Louis 
Engel  to  Goss’s  residence,  No.  314  Eutaw  Street,  to  inform 
the  family  of  the  fire  and  of  his  fears  that  Goss  was  burned  to 
death.  About  an  hour  after  his  arrival  at  the  fire,  he  expressed 
his  fears  to  Mr.  Lowndes  that  Goss  was  in  the  burning  building. 
The  roof  and  a  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  building  had  then  fal¬ 
len  in.  An  effort  was  at  once  made  by  the  spectators  present, 
to  ascertain  if  Goss  had  been  burned  with  the  building,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  human  body  so  burned  as  to  be  past 
recognition  or  identification.  He,  Udderzook,  had  visited 
every  room  in  the  cottage  during  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and 
he  knew  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  during  that  time  except 
himself  and  Goss,  and  no  one  entered  the  house  afterwards,  ex¬ 
cept  Gottlieb  Engel,  up  to  the  time  when  he  and  Engel  went 
for  a  lamp.  He  also  knew  that  there  was  no  dead  body  in  the 
house,  and  that  no  dead  body  had  been  brought  to  the  house 
6* 
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that  day  or  evening,  or  at  any  other  time.  He  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  which  led  him  to  believe  the  body  found  in  the  ruins  was 
the  body  of  any  other  person  than  Winfield  S.  Goss. 

In  giving  his  story  of  the  occurrence,  Udderzook  manifested 
a  willingness  to  mention  every  detail  known  to  him,  and  was 
ready  to  account  for  and  explain  apparent  inconsistencies.  At 
no  time  did  he  betray  an  uneasiness  under  his  close  cross¬ 
questioning  by  the  insurance  men,  before  whom  he  voluntarily 
presented  himself  for  the  purpose.  The  main  features  of  his 
account  of  the  fire  were  corroborated  by  other  and  disinterested 
parties.  The  Engel  family  were  visited  and  interrogated.  They 
lived  about  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  cottage,  and 
had  known  Goss  and  Udderzook  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  They  evidently  were  an  honest,  industrious,  German 
family,  who  would  not  knowingly  be  a  party  to  any  deception. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  credulous,  and  did  not  doubt  what 
seemed  to  them  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  that  Goss  was 
burned  up  at  the  cottage  fire. 

Gottlieb  Engel  was  a  simple-minded,  hard  working  young  man 
of  twenty-three  years.  He  saw  Goss  and  Udderzook  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  February  2d,  and  loaned  Udderzook  the  axe.  He  said 
that  Goss  asked  him  to  come  to  the  cottage  in  the  evening,  after 
supper,  as  Udderzook  was  going  back  to  the  city  after  awhile, 
and  Goss  would  like  to  have  him  there  for  company.  While 
eating  his  supper  Udderzook  came  in  and  returned  the  borrow¬ 
ed  axe.  Mrs.  Engel,  Gottlieb’s  mother,  inquired  where  Goss 
was,  and  Udderzook  replied  that  he  was  at  the  cottage.  Udder¬ 
zook  further  said  to  them  that  Goss  wanted  him  to  stay  with 
the  Engel  family  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  Mrs.  Engel  invit¬ 
ed  him  to  a  seat  at  their  supper-table.  After  supper  Udder¬ 
zook  and  Gottlieb  went  to  the  cottage.  On  arriving  there 
they  were  admitted  by  Goss,  who  unlocked  the  door  from  the 
inside.  They  went  into  the  southeast  room  of  the  cottage 
where  there  was  a  fire  in  the  stove.  Gottlieb  remembered  see¬ 
ing  a  coal  oil  lamp  burning  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  there 
was  also  a  work-bench.  Goss  brought  the  lamp  and  put  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  room  where  they  were.  Gottlieb  went  into  the 
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room  where  the  work-bench  was,  but  into  no  other,  except  the 
room  he  first  entered.  While  Gottlieb  was  there,  Goss  went 
several  times  into  a  third  room,  alone,  closing  the  door  after 
him  each  time.  Every  time  he  went  to  that  room  he  took  the 
lamp  with  him.  The  last  time  he  came  out  he  remarked,  “  I 
wish  I  had  my  fortune.”  Goss  went  to  the  cellar  once 
while  Gottlieb  was  at  the  cottage.  The  entrance  to  the  cellar 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  At  one  time,  while  Goss 
was  entering  the  room  where  Gottlieb  and  Udderzook  were, 
the  light  of  the  lamp,  which  he  was  carrying,  went  out.  Goss 
then  called  to  Udderzook  to  bring  a  light,  and  Udderzook 
took  him  a  lighted  paper,  but  he  did  not  light  the  lamp  with 
it.  Udderzook  then  lighted  a  piece  of  candle,  and  with  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  light  the  lamp,  but  the  tallow  ran  upon  the  lamp- 
wick,  which  prevented  its  lighting.  Gottlieb  offered  to  remedy 
the  trouble  by  changing  the  ends  of  the  wick,  but  Goss  ob¬ 
jected.  Udderzook  proposed  to  get  a  new  wick  from  the  store, 
but  Goss  said  a  lamp  had  better  be  obtained  from  Engel’s  house, 
when  Gottlieb  offered  to  go  and  get  one.  He  at  the  same 
time  invited  Goss  to  go  with  him  and  get  his  supper.  Goss  re¬ 
fused  to  go,  but  insisted  on  Udderzook  going  with  him.  Gott¬ 
lieb  and  Udderzook  then  went  back  to  the  Engel  house. 
After  they  had  been  in  the  house  about  ten  minutes  Mrs. 
Engel  said  to  Udderzook,  “  You  had  better  go  now,”  she  think¬ 
ing  Goss  was  left  alone  in  the  dark.  But  Udderzook  delayed 
going  and,  after  awhile,  went  into  the  kitchen  for  a  drink  of 
water.  Gottlieb  was  close  behind  him,  and  noticed  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  light  of  the  fire.  They  stepped  out  upon  the  porch, 
when  Gottlieb  said  it  was  the  cottage  on  fire.  Udderzook 
replied,  “Scott  has  illuminated.”  Gottlieb  at  once  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  the  fire,  and  outran  Udderzook,  who  caught  up 
with  him  after  he  had  slackened  his  pace.  While  at  the  fire 
Udderzook  said  to  Gottlieb,  “I  think  Scott  is  in  the  house,” 
when  Gottlieb  replied  that  he  had  probably  run  out  of  the 
building.  At  the  time,  Gottlieb  did  not  believe  that  Goss  was 
in  the  building,  and  he  returned  home  before  the  body  was  re¬ 
covered.  Udderzook  came  to  the  Engel  house  that  evening 
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and  told  the  family  that  Goss  had  been  burned  to  death,  and 
his  body  found. 

Upon  interrogating  A.  Campbell  Goss,  the  brother  of  W.  S. 
Goss,  as  to  his  whereabouts  during  the  night  of  the  fire,  he 
manifested  extreme  caution,  and  was  guarded  in  his  replies. 
He  preferred  to  submit  his  written  statement  covering  the  time 
in  question,  and  he  did  so  as  follows,  the  paper  being  sub¬ 
scribed  and  sworn  to  under  date  of  February  26,  1872  : 

On  Friday,  at  about  noon,  near  one  o’clock  of  the  2d  of  February,  1872, 
my  brother,  W.  S.  Goss,  and  I,  were  with  each  other,  and  we  parted  at 
about  that  time  on  the  corner  of  Fayette  and  St.  Paul  Streets.  He  told  me 
he  was  going  to  his  country  place,  where  he  was  at  work  making  samples 
and  specimens  of  his  substitute  for  india-rubber.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  go 
out  with  him,  but  he  requested  me  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  go  to  see  Mr. 
Clark,  a  portrait  painter  in  Mulberry  Street,  and  collect  some  money 
Clark  owed  him  for  frames.  I  promised,  and  did  so.  This  is  the  last  time 
I  saw  Scott.  Before  we  parted  he  told  me  to  remain  at  my  boarding-house, 
No.  41  North  Calvert  Street,  the  next  morning,  and  he  would  call  for  me, 
and  we  were  going  to  see  a  Washville  friend,  James  Thompson,  at  Locust 
Point.  He  left  me  to  go  home  to  his  dinner.  I  went  to  mine  at  my  board¬ 
ing-house  ;  then,  in  the  afternoon,  went  to  see  Clark.  Was  at  supper  as 
usual.  After  tea,  was  in  my  room  about  an  hour  writing  a  letter  home. 
Finished  that ;  spent  the  evening  with  my  landlady’s  family,  as  I  often  did. 
Retired  to  my  room  ;  went  to  bed,  was  there  all  night,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  was  waiting  for  my  brother  as  promised,  and  while  waiting  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Way,  a  friend  of  Scott’s,  telling  me  a  great  misfortune 
had  happened  to  my  family.  I  immediately  went  to  his  house  in  Eutaw 
Street,  and  there  learned  of  my  brother’s  death.  I  went  immediately  to 
where  this  occurred,  and  found  it  was  too  true.  About  a  week  after  this  I 
went  out  with  a  friend  to  the  wreck,  and  we  looked  awhile  for  his  watch, 
keys,  etc.,  but  did  not  find  them.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  went  and  made 
a  thorougher  search,  and  found  his  watch,  chain,  and  keys,  in  the  debris. 

A.  C.  Goss.  . 

This  statement  of  A.  C.  Goss  was  subjected  to  a  thorough 
test  as  to  its  truthfulness,  and  was  found  to  be  false  in  several 
material  points.  The  lady  who  kept  the  boarding-house  at  No. 
41  Calvert  Street  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  night  of  the 
fire,  and  of  the  fact  that  A.  C.  Goss  was  not  at  supper  at  her 
house  that  evening.  After  tea  she  saw  him  in  her  parlor.  Jt 
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was  then  past  nine  o’clock.  The  next  morning  after  the  fire, 
the  burning  of  A.  C.  Goss’s  brother  was  the  subject  of  conver¬ 
sation  at  her  house,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Goss  was  “not  home 
to  supper  ”  was  noticed  and  spoken  of  at  the  time.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  this  landlady  also  had  a  precise  recollection  upon  that 
point.  She  was  at  home,  in  the  parlor,  when  Mr.  Goss  came  in 
at  about  half-past  nine  o’clock  that  evening.  He  had  made  an 
engagement  on  that  Friday  morning  to  spend  the  evening  with 
her. 

Instead  of  keeping  it  he  left  a  note  for  her,  saying  that  he 
was  obliged  to  meet  his  brother,  and  would  not  be  back  until 
rather  late,  and  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  break  the  engage¬ 
ment.  That  he  was  not  at  home  to  supper  that  evening  was 
a  fact  observed,  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  explained  by  the 
young  lady  upon  the  information  given  her  in  the  note  written 
by  Campbell  Goss. 

The  proprietor  of  a  livery  stable  also  had  a  clear  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  night  of  the  fire.  He  was  applied  to  that  Friday, 
soon  after  dinner,  by  a  man  who  wished  to  engage  a  horse  and 
buggy  to  use  that  evening.  The  man  said  he  would  call  for 
the  horse  about  seven  o’clock.  He  wanted  to  drive  a  short 
distance  out  into  the  country.  The  livery  proprietor  did  not 
know  the  person  at  the  time,  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  saw 
and  identified  A.  C.  Goss  as  the  same  person.  When  A.  C. 
Goss  came  to  the  stable,  his  name  and  residence  were  asked, 
and  he  gave  his  name  as  A.  C.  Arden,  No.  314  North  Eutaw 
Street,  which  name  and  address  were  noted  down  at  the  time. 
It  afterwards  appeared  that  Arden  was  the  name  of  the  father- 
in-law  of  W.  S.  Goss,  and  the  street  and  number  given  was  his 
residence  at  that  time.  He  came  for  the  horse  about  dusk,  and 
did  not  return  until  a  little  past  nine  o’clock.  On  his  return  he 
gave  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves  to  a  hostler  at  the  stable.  Of 
the  identity  of  A.  C.  Goss  with  the  party  who  hired  the  horse 
and  buggy  that  evening,  the  livery  proprietor  had  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  When  he  first  thus  identified  A.  C.  Goss,  he  spoke 
of  the  gloves  which  his  hostler  had  said  were  given  to  him,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  supposed  might  have  been  left  in 
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the  buggy  by  accident.  But  Goss  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter. 

At  this  stage  of  the  investigation  it  became  quite  reasonable 
to  infer  that  A.  C.  Goss  drove  out  to  some  point  near  the  cot¬ 
tage  where  he  met  his  brother,  W.  S.  Goss,  by  appointment, 
and  drove  him  to  a  railway  passenger  station.  The  time  oc¬ 
cupied,  considering  the  distances,  and  all  the  facts,  fitted  exactly 
his  thus  going  from  and  returning  to  his  boarding-house.  The 
finding  of  certain  personal  effects  in  the  debris,  at  the  place 
where  the  body  lay,  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  place  previously  had  been  searched,  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly,  for  these  very  articles.  Early  upon  the 
morning  subsequent  to  the  fire,  and  before  the  spot  had  been 
visited  by  any  other  person,  a  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  searched  for  the 
watch  and  ring  which  he  had  seen  Mr.  Goss  wear,  but  failed  to 
find  them.  This  Mr.  Smith  was  a  junk  dealer,  and  had  had  much 
experience  in  searching  for  lost  or  hidden  articles  of  value. 
He  knew  Goss  personally,  and  he  purposely  went  to  search 
among  the  embers  for  the  recovery  of  these  or  any  other  articles 
which  Goss  might  have  had  upon  his  person.  It  began  to  be 
whispered  about  as  very  strange  that  no  trace  of  such  articles 
could  be  discovered,  when  Mr.  A.  C.  Goss,  more  than  a  week 
afterwards,  “  made  a  thorougher  search  ”  and  found  the  watch, 
chain,  and  keys. 

There  were  other  noticeable  points  in  the  early  investigations 
of  this  case,  of  which  we  need  only  mention  two.  First,  it  was 
ascertained  that  Goss  had  drawn  from  the  bank  a  small  balance 
due  him  on  his  deposit  therein,  and  thus  closed  his  bank  account 
the  day  before  the  fire.  Secondly,  it  was  noticed  that  letters 
testamentary  had  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Goss,  on  the 
6th  day  of  March,  1872,  indicating  that  W.  S.  Goss  had  executed 
a  last  will  and  testament  prior  to  his  cremation.  The  document 
was  found  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  Wills  for  Balti¬ 
more  City.  In  it  Goss  apologetically  says,  “  Being  desirous  to 
settle  my  worldly  affairs,  and  thereby  be  the  better  prepared  to 
leave  this  world,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  hence,” 
he  therefore  does  make  and  publish  his  last  will.  He  directs 
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his  body  to  be  decently  buried  at  the  discretion  of  his  executrix, 
and  devises  all  his  estate,  “real,  personal,  and  mixed,”  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  constitutes  the  sole  executrix  of  his  will.  It 
could  not  be  learned  that  the  testator  left  any  estate  which  might 
be  denominated  real  or  personal,  nor  anything  whatsoever  save 
the  “mixed”  mystery  of  his  “taking  off.” 

While  all  these  disclosures  tended  to  strengthen  the  suspicion 
of  fraud,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  direct 
demonstration.  In  the  meantime  the  usual  proof  and  claim 
papers  had  been  submitted  to  the  insurance  companies  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  claims  were  rapidly  maturing.  Mrs.  Goss  at 
once  placed  her  policies  in  the  hands  of  able  attorneys,  who 
wrote  each  company  as  follows  :  “  Our  instructions  are  to  act 
promptly  in  the  presentation  of  the  claim,  and  on  the  institution 
of  a  suit,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  taken  into  the  courts.  Mrs. 
Goss  would  decline  any  offer  of  less  than  the  whole  amount  of 
the  policy.”  The  companies  refused  to  pay  at  maturity,  and 
suits  were  promptly  instituted  under  each  policy. 

Time  wore  on  with  the  development  of  nothing  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  defence  than  has  been  mentioned.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  desirable  to  learn  what  light,  if  any,  could  be  thrown  upon 
the  matter  by  an  exhumation  and  examination  of  the  charred 
remains  which  had  been  buried  as  those  of  Gos§.  At  the  inquest 
which  had  been  held  upon  the  body,  it  was  observed  that, 
although  the  extremities  were  more  or  les^  consumed,  the  head 
was  entire,  and  it  was  believed  the  bones  of  the  skull,  including 
the  teeth,  were  uninjured.  Any  peculiarity  of  the  teeth,  whether 
natural  or  arising  from  mechanical  dentistry,  might  at  once  de¬ 
termine  the  question  of  identity  of  these  remains.  An  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  a  description  of  any  such  peculiarity,  if  it 
existed,  for  the  purpose  indicated.  In  pursuance  of  this  in¬ 
formation  every  dentist  in  Baltimore  was  interrogated,  but  with 
only  negative  -results.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  Goss  was 
known  to  have  had  unusually  good  teeth,  which  were  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  were  fully  exposed  when 
he  laughed.  From  no  source  could  it  be  learned  that  he  had 
had  occasion  to  employ  a  dentist. 
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Mrs  Goss  had  testified  before  the  coroner  to  certain  facts 
touching  the  size  and  general  figure  of  her  husband’s  person, 
which  facts  had  reference  to  identity  with  the  burned  body,  and 
therefore,  a  verbal  request  was  made  of  her,  through  her  spirit¬ 
ual  adviser,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  Baltimore,  that  she  would 
make  a  more  elaborate  description,  especially  of  his  teeth,  and 
grant  permission  for  the  exhumation  and  examination.  This 
request  was  made  through  Dr.  Fuller  because  of  his  proffered 
assistance,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.”  The  result  of  Dr.  Fuller’s  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
may  be  deduced  from  the  following  note,  sent  by  him  as  the 
conclusion  of  his  labors  in  that  direction  : 

Baltimore,  Jan.  3,  1873. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  seen  Mrs.  Goss.  She  says  that,  knowing  it  was  her  husband,  and 
grieving  over  her  sorrow,  she  yet  summoned  resolution  and  believes  she  tes¬ 
tified  to  all  she  knew,  and  that  others  did  the  same.  She  has  been  so  shock¬ 
ed  at  the  suspicions  in  the  case,  cast  upon  the  memory  of  her  husband,  that 
she  has  resolved  to  commit  the  matter  to  the  God  of  the  widow  and  the  af¬ 
flicted,  and  to  speak  no  more  on  a  subject  so  abhorrent  to  all  her  feelings. 

Very  respectfully,  dear  sir, 

R.  Fuller. 


Mrs.  Goss  had  determined  that  an  exhumation  should  not  be 
made,  and  evidently  had  silenced  her  officious  pastor’s  inquiry 
into  the  validity  of  her  claim  to  the  insurance.  But  this  did  not 
arrest  or  discourage  an  effort  looking  to  the  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  charred  body  over  which  Dr.  Fuller  had  held  solemn 
burial  service.  This  purpose  led  to  the  following  correspond¬ 
ence,  which  sufficiently  explains  itself. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  22,  1873. 

To  Milton  Whitney  and  Henry  V.  D.  Johns,  Esquires,  Counsel¬ 
ors,  etc. 

Gentlemen — The  undersjgned  counsel,  respectively  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  Knickerbocker  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  defendants  in  suits  brought  by  you  in  be¬ 
half  of  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Goss,  to  recover  upon  policies  issued  by  said  companies 
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upon  the  life  of  Winfield  S.  Goss,  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the 
following  suggestions.: 

As  you  are  by  this  time  probably  aware,  the  defence  relied  upon  in  these 
suits  is  that  proofs  of  loss  required  by  the  terms  of  the  policies  have  not  been 
furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  several  companies,  and  are  not,  in  fact, 
such  as  we  can  advise  our  clients  will  warrant  them  in  paying  the  large 
amounts  involved.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
claimed  the  insured  met  his  death,  you  must  in  fairness  admit,  called  for 
unusual  care  and  particularity  in  proving  the  loss,  and  takes  the  case  out  of 
the  ordinary  class,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  loss. 
The  proofs  furnished  are  on  their  face  plainly  insufficient ;  they  are  not  such 
as  are  required  by  the  policies  and  proper  to  be  given,  even  in  cases  of  death 
free  from  unusual  circumstances;  and  these  objectibns  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  that  your  proofs  were  insufficient,  were  brought  to  your  notice 
prior  to  bringing  suit.  We  wish  most  plainly  to  give  you  to  understand 
that  our  companies  resist  this  claim  with  no  captious  spirit  and  with  no 
speculative  object,  and  that  they  only  require  such  proofs  as  are  reason¬ 
able  and  such  as  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  expect  the  plaintiff  to  be 
able  to  produce.  If  she  can  give  reasonably  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
body  buried  in  February  last  as  that  of  Winfield  S.  Goss  the  insured,  was 
really  his,  we  are  authorized  to  assure  you  that  her  claims  will  be  admitted 
and  paid  at  once.  It  is  more  agreeable  for  the  companies  to  pay  than  to 
contest,  and  they  are  determined  to  afford  you  every  opportunity  to  remove 
their  doubts  and  to  meet  their  requirements  in  the  most  ample  manner  the 
case  will  admit. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  decisive  and  satisfactory  proof  on  this  point 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  body  itself  buried  as  that  of  Goss,  provided  it  be 
in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  identification.  And  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  existed  in  such  a  condition  as  to  authorize  the  finding  of  the  coroner’s 
jury,  and  to  warrant  the  drawing  of  the  affidavits  presented  as  proofs  of 
death,  and  yet  that  it  was  so  far  disfigured  and  consumed  as  to  afford  no 
points  of  recognition.  If  the  body  was  that  of  Winfield  S.  Goss,  there  must 
have  been,  and  must  still  be,  some  physical  marks,  characteristics,  or 
peculiarities  known  to  Mrs.  Goss,  or  to  other  relatives  or  friends,  by  which 
it  can  be  recognized.  That  every  person  has  such  marks,  recognizable  by 
some  one,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  we  believe  such  exist  in  this  case, 
which  may  be  found  if  carefully  sought  for,  and  which  will  go  far,  if  not 
prove  quite  effectual,  to  decide  this  question. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  meet  these  requirements  of  proof,  we 
are  authorized  to  make  the  following  propositions  : 

First.  Mrs.  Goss  is  to  furnish  us  with  an  accurate  written  description  of 
Winfield  S.  Goss,  to  be  made  specific  upon  these  points:  height,  average 
weight,  shape,  or  figure ;  age  in  February  last ;  size  and  shape  of  head  and 
skull,  as  far  as  can  be  stated,  to  be  verified  by  the  production  of  a  hat 
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once  worn  by  him,  if  it  can  be  had  ;  description  of  his  teeth,  their  quality 
and  appearance ;  whether  wholly  or  partially  sound  or  defective,  natural  or 
artificial ;  whether  he  had  any  peculiar  teeth,  had  lost  any,  and  how  many 
and  what  teeth ;  had  any  teeth  broken,  and  how  many  and  what  teeth,  and 
how  broken ;  had  any  teeth  filled  or  otherwise  operated  upon  by  a  dentist, 
and  how,  where,  and  when  operated  upon,  and  by  what  dentist ;  the  color, 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  hair,  beard,  or  whiskers;  in  what  style  worn  in 
February  last  ;  any  peculiarity  about  his  nails  or  joints ;  whether  he  had  any 
and  what  fracture  or  other  wound  of  a  serious  or  permanent  nature  ;  and 
covering  such  other  points  as  would  be  presumed  to  lead  to  an  identification 
of  his  person. 

Second.  Such  statement,  as  full  as  Mrs.  Goss  is  enabled  to  make  it,  and 
signed  by  her,  being  first  furnished  us,  we  propose  that  she  shall  then  permit 
the  body  in  question  to  be  exhumed  and  subjected  to  a  careful,  exhaustive 
scientific  examination,  by  medical  or  other  experts  to  be  selected  by  counsel 
on  each  side.  The  examination  is  to  be  attended  by  counsel,  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  are  to  be  borne  by  the  insurance  companies  represented  by  us. 

Should  such  an  examination  be  had,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  three  things 
would  result  :  Either,  first ,  the  remains  would  appear  to  be  those  of  Win¬ 
field  S.  Goss,  the  insured,  in  which  event  we  should  feel  bound  to  advise 
our  companies  it  was  useless  further  to  defend  these  suits ;  or,  second,  the 
remains  would  appear  to  be  not  those  of  Winfield  S.  Goss,  the  insured,  in 
which  event  we  might  fairly  expect  you  to  advise  your  client  her  case  was 
hopeless ;  or,  third,  the  remains  would  be  incapable  of  identification,  and 
nothing  would  appear  from  them  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  either 
party. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  respectfully  yours,  etc.,  etc., 
Edward  Otis  Hinckley, 

A  tty.  for  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Marshall  &  Fisher, 

Attys.  for  Knickerbocker  Life  Ins.  Co. 

A.  Stirling,  Jr.,  and  George  H.  Chandler, 
Attorneys  for  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Baltimore,  January  25,  1873. 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  22d  inst.,  we  fi  r- 
nish  evidence  of  our  acquiescence  in  your  first  proposition,  by  enclosing 
herewith  a  written  description  of  the  late  Winfield  S.  Goss,  signed  by  Mrs. 
Eliza  W.  Goss,  following  the  order  of  your  suggestions,  and  as  specific  as 
it  was  in  her  power  to  make  it.  To  your  second  proposition,  Mrs.  Goss 
also  sorrowingly  but  promptly  signifies  her  acquiescence,  if  the  companies 
you  represent  desire  such  steps  taken.  At  the  exhufnation  and  examination 
of  the  remains  of  her  husband,  she  will  be  represented  by  two  medical 
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gentlemen,  by  her  counsel,  and  by  a  few  of  those  who  superintended  the 
interment,  upon  whom  she  can  rely  to  identify  the  body  as  that  she  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  ground,  preliminary  to  the  scientific  examination  which  you 
suggest  should  be  now  made. 

Please  accept  Mrs.  Goss’s  thanks  for  the  assurance  you  give  her  in  your 
communication  of  the  22d,  that  the  two  propositions,  and  the  suggestions 
therein  contained,  are  made  by  your  respective  companies  in  “candor  and 
good  faith,”  and  in  no  speculative  or  captious  intendment,  and  that  she  may 
at  last  realize  the  truth  of  those  arguments  in  favor  of  the  value  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  life  insurance,  and  of  the  special  advantages  of  your  corporations, 
which  their  agents,  during  an  interval  of  many  years,  so  urgently  presented 
to  her  husband. 

.  .  .  .  As  far  as  the  payment  of  the  amounts  due  upon  these  policies 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  mere  business  matter,  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such; 
but,  in  view  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and 
upon  the  characters  of  the  living,  and  the  invasion  of  the  most  sensitive  re¬ 
lations  of  domestic  life  and  into  the  very  privacies  of  the  grave  itself,  which 
this  defence  involves,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  now,  in  your  hands,  the 
matter  will  be  more  mercifully  conducted  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  The 
necessity  and  propriety  of  such  consideration  was  made  apparent  to-day 
to  ourselves,  as  we  were  given  an  account  of  the  severity  of  the  ordeal 
through  which  this  lady  has  passed.  Its  first  scene  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  bringing  back  of  the  body  of  her  husband  to  the  privacy  of  his 
house.  We  are  informed  that  after  giving  sufficient  searching  scrutiny  for 
an  instant,  hoping  it  should  not  be  him,  the  fact  of  his  identity,  in  her 
mind,  was  evidenced  by  her  throwing  herself  upon  the  poor  charred-  form, 
and  clinging  to  it,  until  removed  by  the  strong  arms  of  others,  and  that 
shortly  after  this  pitiful  reunion,  the  detectives  sent  by  the  defendants  were 
at  the  house  to  see  them. 

Thanking  you  for  the  relief  given  by  your  letter,  and  with  the  request 
that  you  will  name  an  early  day  for  the  proposed  examination,  we  are,  with 
great  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Whitney  &  Johns, 
Attorneys  for  Eliza  W.  Goss. 

Baltimore,  January  25,  1873. 

I  make  and  sign  the  following  statement,  in  response  to  the  request  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  dated  January  22d,  1873,  addressed  by  the  counsel  of 
three  of  the  insurance  companies  against  whom  I  have  claims,  to  my  coun¬ 
sel,  Messrs.  Whitney  &  Johns. 

Winfield  S.  Goss,  my  husband,  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
and  would  have  weighed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  should  think,  one  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty-five  pounds.  He  was  of  full  figure,  broad,  deep  chest,  stood 
very  erect,  short,  full  neck.  Was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  thirty-six 
years  of  age  on  the  4th  of  November,  1871.  He  had  a  broad,  intelligent 
forehead,  resembling  in  general  outline  that  of  his  brother,  A.  C.  Goss. 

He  wore  about  7  or  y\  size  hat.  His  hat  last  purchased  was  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  his  death — I  believe,  burned  up.  I  have  an  old  felt  hat  once 
used  by  him,  and  will  produce  this  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  exhumation. 
I  have  a  velvet  vest  once  worn  by  him,  though  this  was  too  small  for  him 
and  had  been  laid  aside  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death.  This  shall 
be  also  produced.  I  gave  away  in  charity  most  of  his  clothes  after  his 
death,  most  of  them  to  a  poor  man  who  was  injured  at  a  saw-mill. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  usually  worn  a  moustache,  long 
enough  to  partially  conceal  his  teeth,  I  am  not  able  to  describe  them  very 
accurately.  He  wore  no  artificial  teeth  to  my  knowledge,  never  complained 
of  pain  or  inconvenience  from  decayed  teeth,  and  I  do  not  remember  his 
requiring  the  services  of  a  dentist  during  the  time  we  lived  together.  I 
should  call  his  front  teeth  quite  regular. 

His  hair  was  dark  brown.  In  earlier  years  it  was  curly.  About  the 
time  of  his  death  he  wore  it  trimmed  closer  than  formerly,  and  it  was  not 
so  curly.  He  would  brush  his  hair,  and  then  pass  his  fingers  through  it, 
wearing  it  lightened  up,  very  much  in  the  style  in  which  his  brother,  A.  C. 
Goss,  now  wears  his  hair.  I  preserved  for  a  time  a  small  piece  of  hair  cut 
from  the  back  of  his  head  at  the  time  of  his  preparation  for  burial,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  place  on  which  his  head  rested  ;  but  it 
must  have  been  touched  by  the  fire,  and  soon  fell  to  powder.  Can  remem¬ 
ber  no  singularities  of  nails  or  joints.  His  nails  were  regular.  His  hands 
were  well  formed  and  small  in  proportion  to  his  size.  My  impression  is  I 
have  a  glove  once  worn  by  him,  and  if  so  will  produce  it  with  his  clothes 
above  referred  to.  He  had  neither  fracture  nor  wound,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  would  state  also,  as  it  may  throw  additional  light  upon  the  description 
sought,  that  my  husband  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Langley,  the  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Continental  Life  Insurance  Company,  were  photographed  together 
some  months  before  his  death,  and  that  I  will  endeavor  to  produce  also  one 
of  the  pictures.  The  photographs  were  taken  by  Mr.  Bachrach,  an  artist 
whose  place  of  business  is  on  the  corner  of  Lexington  and  Eutaw  Streets. 
I  have  recently  had  a  copy  of  my  husband’s  likeness  taken  from  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  his  possession,  to  send  to  the  parent  of  my  husband — to  his  mother. 

Eliza  W.  Goss. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  statement  signed  by  Mrs.  Goss,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  at  once  made  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  the 
foregoing  correspondence.  Prof.  F.  T.  Miles,  M.D.,  and 
R.  Wysong,  M.D.,  were  selected  by  the  counsel  of  Mrs.  Goss 
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to  be  present  and  assist  -in  the  examination.  Prof.  E.  Lloyd 
Howard,  M.D.,  and  Prof.  F.  I.  S.  Gorgas,  M.D.,  were  selected 
to  represent  the  insurance  companies.  The  last-named  gentle¬ 
man,  being  an  eminent  practical  dentist,  was  especially  qualified 
for  this  work. 

The  necessary  preparations  being  made,  the  exhumation  was 
conducted  in  presence  of  counsel  representing  all  parties  in 
interest,  the  medical  gentlemen  already  named,  and  the  con¬ 
sulting  surgeon  of  one  of  the  insurance  companies.  A.  C.  Goss 
and  William  E.  Udderzook  also  were  present,  and  both  were 
closely  observant  spectators  of  the  proceedings.  A  superficial 
inspection  of  the  remains  was  made  at  the  grave-side,  and  the 
coffin  with  its  contents  was  then  taken  away  for  a  more  critical 
examination.  A.  C.  Goss  objected  to  such  removal,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  have  no  examination  made  save  such  as  could  be 
made  on  the  ground.  On  finding  that  the  physicians  could  not 
and  would  not  conduct  their  work  in  such  a  place,  he  and  the 
legal  adviser  of  Mrs.  Goss  gave  their  reluctant  consent  to  a 
removal  of  the  remains.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report 
submitted  by  the  examining  surgeons  : 

The  undersigned,  appointed  to  examine  certain  remains  interred  in  Balti¬ 
more  Cemetery,  met  by  agreement  in  the  Cemetery  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  Feb.  10,  1873. 

The  grave  was  in  soft,  clayey  soil,  about  five  feet  deep.  On  being  opened, 
the  coffin  was  found  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  both  the  box  and  coffin  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  both  filled  with  water.  On  removing  the 
lid  of  the  coffin — which  bore  a  plate  marked  “  W.  S.  Goss,  died  Feb.  2,  1872, 
in  the  37th  year  of  his  age  ” — the  charred  remains  of  a  corpse  were  dis¬ 
closed,  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth.  After  a  superficial  inspection,  the  coffin 
was  closed  and  placed  in  a  wagon,  to  be  removed  to  the  city. 

On  the  following  day,  Feb.  nth,  the  undersigned  met  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  proceeded  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
remains.  The  coffin  was  again  opened  and  showed  remains  to  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  on  previous  day.  A  complete  examination  revealed  the 
following  facts. 

The  soft  tissues  of  the  body  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  apparently  by 
fire  ;  those  not  so  destroyed  were  converted  into  adipocere  and  afforded  no 
indications  for  determining  any  points  of  interest  or  importance.  There 
were  found  lying  to  the  back  of  the  head,  portions  of  the  scalp,  entirely 
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separated  from  the  skull,  covered  with  hair  about  one  inch  in  length  ;  the 
proper  color  of  the  hair  could  not  be  well  determined,  as  it  might  have 
been  stained  by  the  fluid  in  which  it  lay ;  it  presented  a  dark,  almost  black 
appearance.  The  skull  was  entire,  except  portions  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
to  be  afterwards  more  fully  described.  [The  skeleton  is  here  examined  in 
detail,  and  a  minute  description  given  of  each  and  every  bone  which  escaped 
destruction  by  fire.] 

The  skull  was  of  full  size,  measuring  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference 
(around  the  forehead  and  occipital  protuberance),  round,  and  well  formed. 
The  chest  was  deep  and  capacious.  The  bones  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
were  thick,  with  large  articular  extremities,  and  strongly  marked  at  the 
points  of  muscular  attachment.  The  bones  presented  no  indications  of 
disease,  fracture,  or  other  injury,  other  than  those  caused  by  burning,  as 
specified  above. 

The  teeth  were  defective  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  detailed  statement 
which  is  appended  to  this  report.  From  a  careful  and  critical  examination 
of  the  remains,  the  undersigned  feel  fully  authorized  in  forming  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions : 

i  st.  The  remains  were  those  of  a  male.  2d.  He  was  not  a  negro.  3d. 
He  was  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  years.  4th.  He  was  of 
fair  average  height,  of  stout  build,  and  of  great  muscular  strength.  5th. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  burning  was  the  cause  of  death 
or  was  post-mortem. 

F.  T.  Miles,  M.D.,  E.  Lloyd  Howard,  M.D., 
R.  Wysong,  M.D.,  F.  I.  S.  Gorgas,  M.D. 

Baltimore,  Feb.  13,  1873, 


Condition  of  Maxillary  or  Jaw  Bones.—  Superior  Maxillary — 
Perfect,  except  margin  of  alveolar  process.  Inferior  Maxillary — A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  external  surface  of  body  of  the  bone  below  the  alveolar  pro¬ 
cess  and  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  including  the  right  mental  fora¬ 
men,  destroyed  for  a  space  of  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
broad  or  wide  ;  the  bone  otherwise  perfect. 

Number  of  teeth  remaining  in  upper  jaw,  2;  number  of  teeth  remaining 
in  lower  jaw  (including  one  root  of  tooth),  7. 

Condition  of  the  two  Teeth  in  Upper  Jaw. — Superior  Right 
Second  Bicuspid — A  superficial  carious  cavity  on  posterior  proximal  surface. 
Cusps  on  grinding  surface  worn  away  by  mechanical  abrasion,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  wholly  obliterate  the  natural  depressions  on  this  surface.  Supe¬ 
rior  Right  Third  Molar — Perfectly  sound. 

Condition  of  the  seven  Teeth  in  -Lower  Jaw. — Root  of  Inferior 
Right  Central  Incisor — The  crown  evidently  destroyed  by  caries  .to  a  point 
below  free  margin  of  the  gum,  before  death.  Inferior  Right  Lateral 
Incisor — Perfectly  sound.  Inferior  Right  Canine — Sound  ;  angle  worn 
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away  by  mechanical  abrasion.  Inferior  Left  Central  Incisor — Various 
cavities  on  both  proximal  surfaces,  which  communicated.  Inferior  Left 
Canitie — Carious  cavity  on  the  anterior  proximal  surface.  Inferior  Left 
Second  Bicuspid — Small  carious  cavity  on  the  anterior  proximal  surface. 
Inferior  Left  Third  Molar — Large  carious  cavity  on  the  buccal  surface, 
near  neck  ;  also  a  superficial  cavity  on  grinding  surface.  Grinding  surface 
worn  by  mechanical  abrasion,  so  as  to  almost  obliterate  the  natural  depres¬ 
sions  on  the  surface. 

Form  of  Irregularity  of  Inferior  Front  Teeth. — Approximal  surfaces 
of  the  inferior  right  lateral  incisor  and  inferior  left  central  incisor  approach 
near  together  at  the  cutting  edges ;  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  the 
right  central  incisor,  the  root  of  this  latter  tooth  remaining  in  the  alveolar 
cavity. 

As  a  result  of  this  examination,  the  insurance  companies  were 
advised  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  dissimili¬ 
tude  between  the  diseased  jaws  and  mouth  of  this  almost  tooth¬ 
less  corpse,  and  the  mouth  of  W.  S.  Goss,  as  described  in  the 
statement  signed  by  his  wife.  That  statement  declares  he  had 
“  never  complained  of  pain  or  inconvenience  from  decayed  teeth , 
and  I  do  not  remember  his  requiring  the  services  of  a  dentist 
during  the  ti?ne  we  lived  together.  I  should  call  his  front  teeth 
quite  regular .”  As  Mrs.  Goss  had  been  married  to  W.  S. 
Goss  some  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  they  had  lived 
together,  it  was  fair  to  presume  she  necessarily  would  have 
heard  complaints  of  pain  and  inconvenience  from  such  badly 
decayed  teeth  and  jaws  ;  that  she  would  have  remembered  the 
required  services  of  the  dentist  who  had  extracted  so  many  of 
these  teeth,  and  that  she  would  not  have  called  such  front  teeth 
“  quite  regular.” 


II. 

The  suits,  which  originally  had  been  instituted  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Baltimore,  were  afterwards  transferred,  by  the 
defendants,  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
':hey  were  entered  in  September,  1872.  The  action  against  the 
Mutual  Life  Company  preceded  the  other  insurance  suits,  as 
entered  upon  the  calendar,  and  was  reached  for  trial  on  May 
27,  1873.  This  being  regarded  a  test  case,  the  defence  was 
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conducted  by  counsel  of  the  several  insurance  companies  in¬ 
terested — all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Baltimore  bar. 

In  his  opening  statement,  Mr.  Johns,  counsel  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  said  : 


This  suit  is  between  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Goss  and  the  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  ;  but  you  will  soon  find,  gentleman  of  the  jury,  that  though 
technically  this  case  is  between  Eliza  W.  Goss  and  the  Mutual  Life  Com¬ 
pany,  that  it  is  in  fact  that  single  plaintiff  contending  with  no  less  than  a 

combination  of  four  powerful  insurance  companies . We  will  adduce 

evidence  which  will  enable  you  to  perceive,  while  these  companies  solicited 
Mr.  Goss  to  insure  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife,  they  acted  one  by  one,  singly ; 
but  when  his  body  was  cold  and  it  was  necessary  for  his  wife,  his  widow,  to 
ask  that  those  insurance  companies  should  keep  their  promises — that  while 
they  acted  singly  as  they  solicited  his  confidence,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  widow,  they  present  the  solid  combination  of  companies,  with  all 
the  powerful  agencies  behind  them,  which  their  moneys,  power,  and  wealth, 

enable  them  to  bring  into  this  court . Though  the  rule  of  defence 

in  this  case  has  not  been  communicated  to  us  with  that  business-like  frank¬ 
ness  which  should  characterize  especially  such  intercourse  as  that  between  a 
lady  and  companies  who  have  sought  the  confidence  of  her  husband  in  his 
lifetime,  and  though  the  object  of  the  pleading  is  to  give  notice  to  the  op¬ 
posite  party,  they  have  communicated  no  specific  and  definite  information  ; 
yet  we  do  know  that  the  agents  of  these  insurance  companies  have  laid 
their  corporate  cheeks  together  through  this  community  to  defame  the 

memory  of  the  dead  and  intimidate  this  widow,  and  it  is  right  and  proper - 

Mr.  Hinckley, —  I  must  interrupt  the  counsel  in  slandering  the  agents  of  the 
companies.  Is  that  a  proper  opening  statement,  your  Honor?  The 
Court. — I  do  not  think  this  is  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  opening 
statement — counsel  charging  the  parties  on  the  other  side  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  to  defame.  Mr.  Johns. — I  will  rest  there,  if  your  Honor  so  rules. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  will  ask  your  attention,  care¬ 
fully,  to  the  immediate  facts  which  led  this  lady  to  make  the  claim  against 
this  company.  We  shall  prove  to  you  that  in  the  summer  preceding  his 
death,  Winfield  Scott  Goss  was  boarding  upon  the  York  road,  near 
Waverly,  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Engel.  That  near  there,  there  was  a  little  tenement  upon  the  estate 
of  A.  J.  Lowndes,  Esq.  It  was  idle.  Mr.  Goss  asked  permission  of  him 
to  rent  and  occupy  that  building,  that  he  might  there  carry  on  his  trade  as 
a  mechanic,  and  pursue  the  prosecution  of  certain  inventions  which  were 
then  occupying  his  attention.  That  he  was  undertaking  to  develop  the 
manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  india-rubber,  which  he  had  been  promised 
large  rewards  for,  if  he  should  only  be  successful.  I  shall  prove  to  you  that 
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the  basement  room,  where  he  carried  on  his  inventions,  was  damp  and 
uncomfortable.  That  he  asked  his  brother-in-law  and  a  neighbor  to  ac¬ 
company  him  there  to  help  him  remove  some  heavy  articles  from  the 
basement  to  a  more  comfortable  room  upstairs.  We  shall  prove  to  you  that 
he  was  in  perfect  health  that  day — the  2d  day  of  February,  1S72.  .  .  . 
We  shall  show  to  you  that  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Udderzook,  and  a  neighbor  came  up  to  be  with  him.  That  as  it  grew 
dark  it  became  necessary  to  light  a  lamp;  that  W.  S.  Goss,  the  deceased, 
took  up  a  large  glass  lamp,  holding  about  a  quart,  which  at  that  time  was 
almost  empty.  That  he  attempted  to  light  it.  That  Mr.  Udderzook,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  Mr.  Engel,  who  were  with  him,  remonstrated  with  him 
that  he  had  better  not  fill  that  old  lamp.  That  they  suggested  they  would 
go  down  to  Mr.  Engel’s  and  obtain  a  lamp.  That  these  two  persons  left 
Mr.  Goss  in  that  building,  going  away  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  Our  proof  will 
then  be  that  when  these  two  gentlemen  were  absent  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  a  lamp  which  they  thought  would  be  safe,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  cry  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments,  as  they  looked 
out,  this  building  was  in  flames,  and  of  course,  they  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
neighbors  collected  at  the  spot.  .  .  .  That  in  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
not  finding  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Udderzook  commenced  to  make  inquiry  for  him, 
and  that  then  one  of  the  parties  there  present  took  a  large  board  and  threw 
it  against  the  side  of  the  building,  so  as  to  let  the  vision  in  from  the  flames, 
and  there,  upon  the  floor,  they  saw  the  burning  and  almost  charred  remains. 
That  with  an  ice-hook  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  remains  out, 
and  that  it  came  out  with  the  blood  pouring  from  it,  the  limbs  burned 
off,  but  the  breast,  which  may  have  been  concealed,  as  w*e  shall  show 
you,  by  timbers  or  something  which  had  fallen  upon  it,  almost  pre¬ 
served,  and  a  little  of  the  hair  still  remaining.  We  shall  prove  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  the  body  was  then  removed  to  a  barn  near  by ; 
that  it  was  cold  weather ;  that  it  was  placed  upon  a  sash  in  the  barn 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  during  the  night.  We  shall  prove  to  you 
that  when  they  came  there  in  the  morning,  the  blood,  which  had  flowed 
freely  from  the  freshly-burned  body,  had  frozen  in  icicles  around  the  sash. 
That  after  the  inquest  the  undertaker  removed  the  body  to  the  residence  of 
the  widow,  and  we  shall  prove  to  you  that  instinct  as  well  as  intelligence 
came  to  the  recognition  of  that  body,  and  that  a  woman’s  eye  and  a  widow’s 
breast  knew  it  was  the  one  upon  which  her  own  had  rested  and  pulsated, 
and  that,  after  giving  it  look  enough  to  know  from  the  broad  frame  and 
the  thick  neck,  and  the  form  of  the  head,  that  it  was  the  remains  of  him 
she  had  almost  worshipped,  she  threw  herself  upon  that  body  and  had  to  be 
taken  from  it  by  violence.  We  shall  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  all  the 
friends  and  relatives  and  neighbors  were  invited  to  that  funeral ;  and  that  he 
was  buried  as  every  honest  man  who  had  met  with  such  a  painful  and  acci- 
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dental  death  would  desire  to  be  buried — from  the  house  of  his  own  family. 
We  shall  prove  to  you — mark  this  little  circumstance,  gentlemen — that  a 
day  or  two  after  the  accident  occurred,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  visited  the 
premises,  and  felt  around  among  the  ashes  for  anything  that  might  look  like 
a  bone.  And  anything  that  looked  like  a  bone  lie  gathered  up,  and  he  took 
and  deposited  them  in  one  corner  of  the  coffin,  that  he  might  do  the  last 
act  that  a  brother’s  love  dictated  him  to  do,  burying  all  that  remained  of 
his  brother,  and  not  leaving  it  to  be  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven.  We 
shall  prove  to  you,  by  way  of  closer  investigation  of  that  body,  that  the 
brother  found  there  a  bunch  of  keys  which  Winfield  Scott  Goss  carried  with 
him,  and  that  they  fitted  drawers  in  his  home.  We  shall  prove  to  you  that 
he  found  his  watch,  a  little  tape-line,  or  the  metallic  case  of  it,  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him.  Then,  gentlemen,  we  shall  prove 
to  you  that  we  committed  these  remains  to  the  ground,  and  we  supposed 
that  we  were  burying  him,  giving  him  forever  to  the  earth,  but  that  such 

in  the  issue  was  not  the  case . In  last  January,  1873,  as  we  shall 

prove  to  you,  we  received  a  communication  from  the  counsel  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  filled  with  platitudes  about  the  desire  of  those  companies  to  pay 
this  lady  when  they  were  satisfied  ;  and  demanding  that  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dig  those  remains  from  the  ground  and  examine  them  !  They  accom¬ 
panied  these  with  a  prerequisite  that  we  should  furnish  them,  first  a  written 
statement  descriptive  of  Mr.  Goss,  over  the  signature  of  the  widow,  and 
that  then,  in  the  presence  of  such  medical  gentlemen  as  they  might  select 
and  as  we  might  select,  the  remains  should  be  disinterred  and  examined. 
Strange  demand  to  make  upon  us  !  Strange  and  startling  demand,  as  a 

matter  of  right . That,  gentlemen,  we  hesitated,  as  we  shall  prove  to 

you,  in  yielding  to  this  demand.  We  shall  prove  to  you  that  we  con¬ 
sented  to  that  exhumation,  imposing  simply  one  essential  prerequisite  from 
which  we  would  not  yield — that  we  would  have  some  one  present  at  the 
time  who  would  identify  the  remains  as  those  we  had  buried  there,  because 
we,  as  business  men,  knew  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  the  remains  when 
the  family  loses  sight  of  them  ;  and  we  knew  what  a  hubbub  would  be 
created  through  this  city  if  we  should  consent  to  that  examination,  and 
go  there  and  find  nothing,  or  a  substitute  for  what  we  had  placed  there. 
We  shall  prove  to  you  that  we  went  there  and  met  the  medical  gentlemen 
they  had  selected,  and  took  with  us  those  we  had  designated.  It  was  a 
year  after  it  had  been  interred,  but  when  the  coffin  was  opened,  and  those 
whom  we  had  taken  with  us,  to  identify  it  as  the  body  which  had  been  placed 
there,  looked  in  the  corner  of  the  coffin,  there  were  the  few  bones  we  had 
placed  there.  We  shall  proveto  you,  gentlemen,  that  then,  in  consequence 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  these  medical  gentlemen  requested  they 
might  be  permitted  to  remove  that  body  for  a  more  careful  examination. 
We  could  hardly  tell  what  more  they  could  ask.  It  was  removed.  The 
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only  restriction  we  placed  upon  them  was  that  they  should  do  nothing  to 
it,  even  in  its  then  dilapidated  and  pitiful  condition,  that  would  further  mu¬ 
tilate  or  disfigure  it. 

We  shall  show  you  the  report  that  was  made  by  those  medical  gentle¬ 
men,  which,  though  it  could  not  identify  the  form  in  its  then  poor,  emaci¬ 
ated  condition,  still  reported  what  they  did  discover,  and  we  shall  show  to 
you  that  there  is  not  one  single  hair  or  tittle  of  difference  that  would  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  any  intelligent  and  honest  man,  bent  on  an  honest  purpose, 
between  the  description  that  they  give,  and  each  and  every  description 
which  had  been  given  by  Mrs.  Goss  herself.  And,  gentlemen,  we  yielded  to 
that  request,  and  I  must  say  here,  that  often  since,  I  have  wondered  if  I 
did  right  in  yielding  to  it.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  though  Mr.  Goss  was 
dead,  his  good  name  and  his  memory  were  sfill  living,  and  that  while  a  sen¬ 
timent  alone  might  prevent  us  from  yielding  to  such  a  demand,  his  good 
name  and  memory  required  that  we  should  yield.  We  knew  that  that  grave 
which  they  proposed  to  disturb,  if  we  refused,  would  be  pointed  out  as  men 
point  out  a  felon’s  grave.  We  desired  it  should  be  the  grave  of  our  friend, 
where  those  who  knew  him  and  respected  him  in  life  might  visit  it ;  where 
the  sunshine  should  fall  upon  it,  and  where  his  friends  would  speak  lightly 
and  kindly  as  they  passed  ;  and  we  yielded  to  the  demand.  Then,  gentle¬ 
men,  we  shall  prove  to  you  that  they  promised  us,  if  that  examination  was 
satisfactory  to  them,  that  that  policy  should  be  paid.  And  we  will  prove 
to  you  that,  to  our  infinite  and  absolute  surprise — I  may  say  to  our  intense 
disgust — a  letter  came,  saying  that  they  could  not  advise  their  clients,  even 
then,  to  pay  the  policy !  Therefore,  gentlemen,  the  defence,  as  far  as  we 
know  it,  is  that  they  deny  the  death  of  Winfield  Scott  Goss,  which  amounts 
to  charging  a  base,  savage,  and  merciless  fraud  upon  this  estimable  family, 
which  we  are  here  to  resist  and  to  vindicate.  Therefore,  we  shall  supply  this 
by  another  element  of  proof.  We  shall  prove  to  you  the  high  character  of 
all  these  parties  involved.  We  shall  prove  to  you,  all  who  knew  Winfield 
Scott  Goss,  deceased,  respected  him ;  and  though  at  times  he  might  deal 
in  conviviality  to  too  great  an  extent  with  his  companions,  that  he  was  a 
man  then  in  the  relations  of  business  and  social  life,  that  all  who  knew  him 
respected  and  loved  him.  We  shall  prove  to  you  the  high  character  of  Mr. 
Udderzook,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  with  him — prove  it  to  you  by  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  city,  and 
who  have  known  him  as  a  man  estimable  and  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
all  who  are  thrown  with  him.  And  we  shall  prove  to  you  the  high  character 

of  the  brother,  A.  C.  Goss . We  shall  prove  to  you  that  when  his  lips 

had  been  hushed  into  silence  by  death,  and  he  was  not  here  to  tell  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  take  out  this  insur¬ 
ance,  that  then  all  these  companies  interlaced  and  intertwined,  and  here 
we  are  to  meet  them . 
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Alexander  Campbell  Goss ,  examined  by  plaintiffs  counsel, 
testified  as  follows  : 

In  the  month  of  February,  1872,  I  was  boarding  at  No.  41 
North  Calvert  Street,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  I  last  saw  my 
bi  other  alive  about  noon  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  the  same 
day  of  his  death.  We  separated  on  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  and 
Fayette  Streets.  He  told  me  he  was  going  home.  At  that 
time  he  was  engaged  on  the  York  road,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  city,  near  the  town  of  Waverly.  His  business 
there  was  completing  an  invention  of  his  own,  a  substitute  for 
india-rubber ;  also  gilding  picture-frames.  He  had  been  there 
about  four  months.  I  have  been  out  to  these  premises.  It 
was  a  small  tenement  house  with  about  seven  rooms.  The 
whole  building  was  rented  to  him,  but  he  did  not  use  all  the 
rooms.  He  was  carrying  on  this  investigation  of  his  to  perfect 
his  invention,  in  the  cellar  of  the  hou'se.  He  also  used  one  room 
immediately  over  the  cellar. — Question.  What  was  that  room 
used  for  ? — Answer.  That  was  where  he  had  his  little  steam  ap¬ 
paratus,  on  the  top  of  the  stove  that  conveyed  heat  down  into 
the  cellar.  I  never  saw  my  brother  alive  again  after  parting  with 
him  on  the  corner  of  the  streets.  I  saw  his  dead  body  the  next 
day  about  twelve  o’clock.  It  was  at  that  time  placed  in  an  or¬ 
dinary,  medium  sized  shoe-box,  in  the  barn  of  Mr.  Lowndes.  I 
noticed  there  was  blood  dripping  to  the  floor,  and  a  little  blood 
on  tha  floor.  The  blood  was  running  down  from  the  box  in 
which  the  body  lay.  The  body  was  handed  over  to  the  coroner 
the  same  day.  It  was  then  taken  to  his  home,  No.  314  North 
Eutaw  Street.  It  was  subsequently  placed  in  the  public  vault 
and  afterwards  buried  in  Baltimore  Cemetery.  While  the  body 
was  in  the  vault  I  went  out  where  the  accident  occurred  and 
there  commenced  raking  the  debris,  and  found  some  little  bones 
which  I  supposed  to  be  his.  I  made  a  small  bundle  of  them,  and 
brought  them  to  the  city,  and  kept  them  until  the  next  day,  and 
while  the  body  was  in  the  vault,  I  removed  the  coffin  lid  and 
placed  the  small  bundle  of  bones  in  the  coffin.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday  I  again  made  an  examination  of  the  place  where 
this  fire  occurred.  I  went  there  in  company  with  a  young 
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friend.  We  did  not  search  very  diligently  nor  very  long.  We 
did  not  find  anything.  The  next  week  I  went  out  again  and 
searched  there  for  some  time,  probably  an  hour  or  more.  I 
first  found  his  watch  and  chain  ;  then  I  found  the  little  keys 
that  belonged  to  a  drawer  in  his  house  ;  then  the  metal  case 
of  a  tape  line.  I  brought  these  articles  in  and  showed  them  to 
Detective  Mitchell.  He  went  with  me  to  see  Mr.  Lowndes  and 
we  showed  him  the  articles  whic^i  I  had  found.  [The  various 
articles  produced  and  identified  by  witness.]  All  of  these  be¬ 
longed  to  my  brother. — Question.  Could  you  describe  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  brother,  so  far  as  his  physique  was  con¬ 
cerned  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  very  large  man,  weighing 
from  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  ;  very  full  in  the  chest,  with  a  large  neck  and  prom¬ 
inent  forehead. — Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Wallis. — Question. 
What  induced  you  to  go  out  and  make  the  third  search  at  the 
place  where  the  fire  occurred? — Answer.  My  anxiety  to  get 
these  things.  I  went  out  alone. — Question.  Was  anybody  there 
when  you  made  the  search? — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a  colored  wo¬ 
man  at  Mr.  Lowndes’s  house  came  up  while  I  was  at  work  ;  she 
remained  there  about  ten  minutes ;  I  had  been  there  about  ten 
minutes  before  she  came. — Question.  By  what  means  do  you 
identify  this  as  your  brother’s  watch  ? — Answer.  I  have  often 
seen  his  watch ;  this  is  the  same  size  and  same  kind  of  watch 
as  his ;  and  the  chain  I  bought  and  presented  to  him  myself. — 
Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  crystal  of  the  watch 
when  you  found  it  ? — Answer.  Around  the  edges  it  looked  like 
it  had  been  a  little  melted ;  not  a  great  deal,  but  was  broken  and 
mashed  flat  down  on  the  face  of  the  watch.  It  was  not  melted 
except  around  the  edge  of  the  circle.  I  could  see  through 
it  and  see  the  hands.  Witness  further  testified  :  My  brother 
was  boarding  at  No.  314  North  Eutaw  Street,  with  David  Arden. 
Mr.  Arden  is  married  to  the  mother  of  my  brother’s  wife.  When 
I  parted  with  my  brother  on  the  corner  of  the  streets  as  stated, 
he  said  to  me  he  was  going  home  to  dinner,  then  he  would  go 
out  to  his  place,  where  he  would  be  at  work  until  late.  He  did 
not  think  he  would  be  back  home  before  eight  o’clock.  I  was 
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a  stranger  in  this  city  at  that  time ;  had  been  here  about  two 
months ;  was  not  engaged  in  any  business  at  all ;  I  came  to 
Baltimore  to  see  the  city  and  to  travel ;  I  also  expected  to  be 
in  business  soon  with  my  brother,  in  connection  with  his  india- 
rubber  invention.  I  remember  exactly  the  time  I  went  down 
to  my  boarding-house  that  evening.  It  was  before  supper;  I 
was  there  at  supper.  After  supper  I  went  up  into  my  room  at 
my  boarding-house,  where  I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,  and  then  came  down  and  met  Mrs,  Parsons,  my  land¬ 
lady,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  the  parlor,  and 
at  the  usual  time  retired  to  bed.  I  did  not  leave  the  boarding¬ 
house  that  evening. 

William  Lowndes. — I  am  son  of  Andrew  J.  Lowndes,  and 
reside  with  my  father  on  the  York  road ;  frequently  saw  Mr. 
Goss  at  the  cottage.  He  told  me  that  he  carried  on  his  india- 
rubber -investigations  in  the  cellar.  He  never  let  me  in  there. 
I  went  into  the  room  above  the  cellar.  I  saw  in  there  a  little 
pipe  connecting  with  a  can  which  he  had,  and  he  put  a  little 
water  in  the  can,  and  made  a  fire  in  the  stove,  and  said  he  pro¬ 
duced  steam  to  cook  his  rubber  with,  which  was  in  the  cellar 
underneath.  That  is  all  he  would  ever  tell  me  about  his 
rubber. 

William  E.  Udderzook. — I  reside  at  No.  167  Conway  Street. 
By  trade  I  am  a  smith  and  edge-tool  maker ;  formerly  a  teacher 
of  fine  arts.  Have  resided  in  Baltimore,  in  the  same  house, 
eight  years.  I  have  known  Winfield  Scott  Goss  some  five  or 
six  years.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fire  I  met  with  him  about 
two  o’clock,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  the  house  occupied  by 
him,  situated  near  the  York  road,  where  we  spent  the  afternoon 
and  portion  of  the  evening  together.  I  have  been  there  fre¬ 
quently  before  this  time.  He  was  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
invention  of  a  substitute  for  india-rubber.  He  had  his  vat  in 
the  cellar,  and  forced  the  hot  air  or  steam  from  the  stove  in 
the  room  over  the  cellar,  through  a  pipe  running  through  the 
floor  into  a  chest  in  the  cellar.  His  work-room  for  gilding 
looking-glass  frames  was  in  the  northeast  room  of  the  house. 
He  and  I  were  both  in  the  cellar  that  afternoon.  It  was  near- 
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ly  half-past  eight  o’clock  that  evening  when  I  left  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  lamp  from  Mr.  Engel’s  house,  as 
the  lamp  we  had  would  not  burn.  He  left  us  at  the  door  and 
closed  and  locked  it  after  us.  Befote  we  left,  he,  Engel  and 
myself  had  been  trying  to  make  the  lamp  burn.  It  was  a  very 
large  glass  lamp. — Question.  Was  there  anything  passed  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Mr.  Goss  when  you  left  ;  anything  said  by  you 
or  him,  as  to  what  you  were  going  for? — Answer.  It  was  un¬ 
derstood  we  were  going  for  a  lamp.  That  was  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Witness  further  testified  :  I  do  not  think  we  were 
absent  from  the  house  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  I  had  been 
to  Mr.  Engel’s  house  before.  I  had  stopped  there  that  after¬ 
noon  and  borrowed  an  axe,  and  I  returned  the  axe  about  sunset 
same  day.  At  that  time  I  took  supper  with  the  family.  They 
were  just  seated  at  the  table,  and  we  were  very  intimate.  I 
was  at  Mr.  Engel’s  house  when  I  heard  the  alarm  ;  heard  the 
cry  of  fire  from  some  one  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  opened 
the  door  to  go  out  of  the  house,  and  saw  the  light  of  the  fire  at 
the  same  time. 

The  flames  were  illuminating  the  neighborhood  then,  which 
was  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  I  had  left  Mr. 
Goss.  I  waited  a  very  few  minutes  for  the  lamp,  and  when  it 
was  ready  I  went  out  of  the  dining-room  into  the  kitchen.  When 
I  opened  the  door  I  saw  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the 
burning  house.  I  set  the  lamp  back  on  the  table  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  family  that  the  cottage  was  on  fire,  and  ran 
across  the  field  in  company  with  Mr.  Engel’s  son.  At  the  time 
we  arrived  the  fire  had  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  house  or  to  get  open 
the  door.  The  glass  was  dropping  from  the  heat,  and  the  roof 
was  in  flames  from  one  end  to  the  other  before  I  reached  the 
house.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Engel,  and  told  him  that  if  Goss  did 
not  appear  in  a  few  moments  I  would  take  it  for  granted  he 
was  in  the  fire,  although,  I  said,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  so  at 
present.  I  waited  a  few  moments,  and  then  I  requested  Louis 
Engel  to  go  and  deliver  the  sad  tidings  to  his  wife  and  the  fami¬ 
ly,  which  he  did.  After  the  house  had  burned  down  sufficiently, 
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and  the  fire  had  subsided,  they  succeeded  in  finding  the  body. 
It  was  carried  to  a  barn  and  placed  in  a  box  there.  The  next 
afternoon  the  coroner  took  charge  of  it,  after  which  I  went  with 
the  undertaker  to  the  barn  and  brought  away  the  body  to  his 
residence,  No.  314  North  Eutaw  Street,  from  where  it  was  after¬ 
wards  buried.  1  recognized  it  as  being  his  body,  judging  by  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  size  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
which  was  not  much  disfigured.  I  claimed  it  to  be  his  body. 
I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  I  think.  I  noticed  a  considera¬ 
ble  flow  of  blood  coining  from  the  body. — Cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Wallis. — Mr.  Goss  and  I  married  sisters.  I  married  into  the 
family  in  the  fall  of  1865  ;  had  not  known  Mr.  Goss  prior  to 
that  time.  I  am  employed  by  the  firm  of  Duker  &  Bro.  as 
an  edge-tool  maker  and  a  smith.  Previous  to  the  war  I  was 
engaged  in  teaching  penmanship,  and  fine  painting  in  oil,  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  had  an  interest  with  Mr.  Goss  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  substitute  for  india-rubber.  That  was  the  object 
of  my  going  out  to  the  cottage  with  him.  He  had  not  yet  made 
an  effort  to  procure  a  patent.  He  told  me  that  if  I  would  de¬ 
vote  a  portion  of  my  time  with  him,  and  furnish  some  capital, 
I  should  have  a  share  in  the  invention.  I  furnished  him  $200 
up  to  that  time.  My  wages  are  from  $13  to  $22  dollars  a  week. 
My  time  contributed  was  in  keeping  him  company.  Mr.  Goss 
had  specimens  of  his  substitute  for  rubber,  which  he  exhibited. 
They  were  cut  in  square  chunks,  as  rubber  usually  is,  and  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  them  about  with  him.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  fire,  I  went  out  there  with  him,  as  he  told 
me  he  had  some  very  nice  samples,  and  he  was  going  to  work 
on  some  that  afternoon.  I  knocked  off  work  that  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  going  out  with  him.  We  walked  out  to  the 
intersection  of  Charles  Street  with  the  Waverly  Street  cars,  and 
rode  out  as  far  as  Waverly.  At  Waverly,  Mr.  Goss  bought  a 
half-pint  of  whiskey  and  a  gallon  of  coal  oil,  which  we  took  to 
the  cottage,  and  about  a  quart  of  the  oil  was  put  in  the  lamp. 
We  stopped,  on  our  way,  at  Mr.  Engel’s  house,  where  I  bor¬ 
rowed  an  axe.  My  purpose  in  getting  the  axe  was  to  cut  a  lit¬ 
tle  wood  to  make  a  fire  to  heat  up  the  house  and  heat  the 
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stove,  in  order  that  we  might  spend  the  evening  in  a  warm 
room.  From  Engel’s  house  we  went  to  the  cottage,  where  I 
proceeded  to  make  a  fire.  He  filled  the  vessel  on  the  stove 
with  water,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  little  hot  air  or  steam  in 
the  vat  which  was  in  the  cellar.  Occasionally,  he  would  go  into 
the  cellar  to  see  how  the  preparation  was  working.  I  remained 
in  the  room  on  the  floor  above.  I  was  in  all  the  rooms  that  after¬ 
noon,  but  most  of  the  time  in  the  room  where  the  stove  was.  It 
was  a  cold  day,  and  there  was  some  snow  on  the  ground.  About 
sunset,  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Engel’s  house  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
turning  the  axe.  I  remained  there  about  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Gott¬ 
lieb  Engel  then  went  with  me  back  to  the  cottage.  Goss  unlocked 
the  door  and  let  us  into  the  house.  Mr.  Goss  visited  the  cellat 
once  or  twice  after  that.  Mr.  Engel  and  I  remained  in  the  room 
where  the  stove  was.  The  lamp  did  not  burn  well ;  apparently 
the  wick  was  wet.  Mr.  Engel  left  the  house  with  me  for  the 
purpose  of  going  and  getting  a  lamp.  We  left  Mr.  Goss  in  the 
dark,  with  only  the  light  of  the  stove.  I  believe  there  was 
a  little  piece  of  candle  there  that  he  had  been  using.  I  heard 
the  cry  of  fire  before  I  left  the  Engel  house.  When  I  got 
to  the  cottage  the  flames  had  burst  through  the  windows,  and 
had  thoroughly  spread  over  the  roof.  All  the  rooms  were  ap¬ 
parently  full  of  flame  and  smoke.  I  spoke  to  nobody  but  the 
Engels  of  my  suspicions  that  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Goss, 
might  be  in  the  flames.  There  was  no  one  else  there  that 
I  knew  until  Mr.  Lowndes  was  pointed  out  to  me. — Mr.  Wallis. 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  if  a  man  is  burning  up,  do  you  have 
to  be  introduced  before  you  will  ask  for  assistance  in  pulling 
out  the  burning  man? — Udderzook.  I  claim  that  I  performed 
my  duty  by  sending  a  message  to  the  family.  Witness  con¬ 
tinued.  I  returned  to  the  city  (Baltimore)  about  eleven  o’clock 
that  night.  I  went  first  to  No.  314  North  Eutaw  Street,  where 
Mrs.  Goss  resided.  After  I  left  Mrs.  Goss,  I  approached  a 
police  officer  on  the  street  and  made  known  to  him  the  nature 
of  the  accident  that  had  occurred,  and  explained  to  him  that 
I  believed  it  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  coal  oil  lamp. 
We  went  into  a  tobacconist’s,  and  I  gave  him  the  details.  The 
7* 
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clerk  in  the  tobacconist’s  store  wrote  the  statement  down. 
I  asked  the  officer  if  he  thought  we  would  have  time  to  have 
it  published  that  night.  He  said  he  thought  we  would  if  it 
reached  the  newspaper  office  before  two  o’clock.  I  was  anxious 
to  have  this  get  into  the  newspapers  the  next  morning. 

Andrew  J.  Lowndes. — The  burned  cottage  was  my  property. 
It  was  a  light  frame  building.  Mr.  Goss  applied  to  me  in  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  1871  to  rent  the  house,  as  it  was  then 
vacant.  I  reluctantly  consented  to  •  let  it  to  him.  That  was 
my  first  meeting  with  him.  Mr.  Goss  was  a  large,  full-chested 
man.  I  was  at  the  fire.  After  the  house  was  pretty  much  con¬ 
sumed,  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the  suspicion  of  there 
being  anybody  in  the  fire,  by  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time,  but  at  the  inquest  I  learned  it  was  Mr.  Udderzook. 
I  saw  the  charred  remains  after  they  were  taken  from  the  fire. 
They  were  very  inuch  burned.  The  chest  had  been  lacerated  in 
being  drawn  out.  The  face  was  partly  burned  and  a  great  deal 
defaced.  The  head  seemed  to  be  whole.  It  appeared  to  be 
the  body  of  a  large  man. — Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Wallis.  Mr. 
Goss  wanted  to  rent  the  house  to  perfect  some  discovery  or 
invention  of  his  own.  I  first  declined  to  rent  to  him.  He 
subsequently  applied  through  another  person,  and  I  finally 
yielded  to  his  request.  He  was  to  pay  $10  a  month  rent. 
It  was  let  monthly.  I  think  he  had  it  four  or  five  months.  At 
the  time  of  the  fire,  when  I  first  went  to  the  burning  building, 
there  was  no  other  one  there  except  my  son,  who  went  with 
me.  I  heard  no  noise,  no  cries,  no  explosion.  In  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  a  considerable  number  of  persons  had  gathered  there. 
After  the  house  was  mostly  consumed,  I  was  leaning  against  the 
fence,  conversing  with  some  neighbors,  when  Mr.  Udderzook 
came  up  to  me,  somewhat  solemnly,  and  said,  “  I  think  he  is  in 
the  house.”  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  “  Who  is  in  the  house  ?  ” 
He  replied,  “  Mr.  Goss.”  I  said,  “  Can  it  be  possible  Mr.  Goss 
is  in  the  house  ?  ”  I  asked  who  he  was,  and  he  said  he  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Goss.  I  said  to  him,  “  Is  it  possible 
that  you,  knowing  Mr.  Goss  was  in  there,  have  net  given  the 
alarm  before  ?  ”  His  reply  was  that  he  had  been  looking  for 
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Mr.  Goss  ;  failing  to  find  him,  he  felt  sure  he  must  be  in  the 
house  and  burned  up.  I  said  to  him,  “  Sir,  you  might  have 
alarmed  the  whole  neighborhood  ;  we  would  rather  have  had  a 
false  alarm,  than  for  a  human  being  to  be  burned  up  alive.”  At 
the  time  Mr.  Udderzook  gave  this  information  there  was  nothing 
standing  of  the  building  but  a  few  scantling.  The  roof  had 
fallen  in  ;  the  sides  and  chimney  had  fallen. 

Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Goss. — Examination  by  her  counsel,  Mr. 
Whitney.  I  am  the  widow  of  Winfield  Scott  Goss.  Had  been 
married  nine  years.  The  first  information  I  received  of  my 
husband’s  death  was  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  the  night 
of  the  fire.  This  was  from  Louis  Engel,  who  had  come  from  the 
fire.  Later  that  night,  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Udderzook,  made 
me  aware  of  the  fact  of  my  husband’s  death.  His  body  was 
brought  home  the  next  evening.  I  recognized  it  as  my  husband’s 
body,  by  the  very  full  neck,  full  throat,  and  broad  shoulders.  I 
cut  off  a  small  quantity  of  hair  to  preserve,  but  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  I  found  it  reduced  to  powder.  My  husband  was  formerly 
in  the  looking-glass  and  gilding  business.  He  was  also  getting 
up  a  patent  for  a  revolving  handle  screw-driver. — CrQss-exam- 
ined.  My  husband  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  india-rubber.  He  kept  the  secret  of  it  entirely  to 
himself. 

Rev.  Richard  Fuller. — Mr.  Goss  was  a  member  of  the  church 
of  which  I  was  pastor  in  i860.  He  removed  out  West  some 
time  after  that,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  I  officiated  at 
his  funeral.  I  am  acquainted  with  his  brother,  A.  C.  Goss. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  church  of  which  I  am  now  pastor. — 
Cross-examination.  A.  C.  Goss  became  a  member  of  my 
church  immediately  after  the  funeral  of  his  brother. 

Dr.  Arthur  Brogden. — I  was  at  the  inquest  and  was  shown 
the  body.  The  face  and  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  back 
of  the'  head,  was  entirely  denuded  of  flesh.  It  was  the  body 
of  a  man  a  little  above  the  medium  size.  The  extremities  were 
burned  off.  I  saw  the  body  lying  in  a  box.  There  was  some 
bloody  water  frozen  to  the  box,  and  some  about  the  body. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Arden. — I  am  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Goss.  The 
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last  time  I  saw  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Goss,  alive,  was  between 
twelve  and  one  o’clock,  the  day  of  the  accident.  He  was  then 
at  home,  at  dinner.  I  never  saw  him  again  until  his  corpse 
was  brought  into  the  house.  I  saw  the  body,  very  much  char¬ 
red  ;  could  not  recognize  any  features.  I  saw  sufficient  to  satisfy 
me  who  it  was.  1  had  no  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

David  Arden. — I  am  step-father  of  Mrs.  Goss.  She  was  liv¬ 
ing  at  my  house.  I  first  saw  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Goss  at  the 
inquest.  So  far  as  the  shape  of  the  head  and  neck  and  chest 
are  concerned,  it  corresponded  with  him. — Cross-examined.  It 
looked  like  a  piece  of  coke  ;  it  was  all  charred  ;  you  could  rec¬ 
ognize  no  features.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  about  the  chest 
otherwise  than  that  it  was  a  full  neck  and  full-chested  man. 

Gottlieb  Engel. — I  reside  out  on  the  York  road.  I  went  with 
Mr.  Udderzook  to  the  cottage  the  evening  of  the  fire.  I  was  in 
the  south  room  only.  While  we  were  there  Mr.  Goss  called  to 
Udderzook  to  bring  him  a  light.  They  tried  to  light  the  coal 
oil  lamp,  but  it  would  not  burn.  I  said  to  them  I  could  fix  it  by 
turning  the  wick,  but  Mr.  Goss  said  it  was  dangerous.  Mr. 
Udderzook  and  I  went  to  my  house  for  another  lamp.  My 
mother  got  a  lamp,  and  we  were  ready  to  go  back  when  we  dis¬ 
covered  the  cottage  was  on  fire.  I  went  to  the  fire,  but  returned 
home  before  the  body  was  found.  Mr.  Udderzook  came  to 
our  house  after  the  fire  was  over  and  said  they  had  found  the 
body.  When  he  came  into  the  house  he  burst  into  tears,  cov¬ 
ered  his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  and  trembled  so  he  could 
scarcely  speak. — Cross-examined.  I  had  known  Mr.  Goss  about 
six  months.  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Udderzook  were  at  our  place  at 
about  three  o’clock  that  afternoon.  Mr.  Goss  invited  me  to 
come  to  the  cottage  and  see  him  that  evening.  After  that  he 
and  Udderzook  went  to  the  cottage.  About  supper-time  I  saiy 
Udderzook  again.  He  came  to  return  an  axe,  and  took  supper 
with  us.  After  supper  he  and  I  went  to  the  cottage.  Mr.  Goss 
unlocked  the  door  and  let  us  in.  There  was  a  coal  oil 
lamp  burning  in  the  room  we  went  into.  Mr.  Goss  brought 
the  lamp  out  of  a  room  where  it  was  and  put  it  in  the  south¬ 
east  room.  I  was  in  only  two  of  the  rooms  that  night — the 
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southeast  and  southwest  rooms.  Mr.  Goss  went  into  the 
northeast  room  a  couple  of  times  while  X  was  at  the  cottage, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him  each  time  he  went  into  that 
room.  He  took  the  lamp  with  him  each  time.  When  he  came 
out  of  that  room  at  one  time,  he  said  something  about  a  fortune — > 
something  about  wishing  he  had  his  fortune.  While  Goss  was 
taking  the  lamp  from  one  room  into  the  other,  the  light  went  out. 
Goss  then  called  to  Udderzook  to  bring  him  a  light.  Udder- 
zook  first  took  a  lighted  paper,  but  it  went  out.  Then  he  light¬ 
ed  a  stick,  and  with  it  lighted  a  piece  of  tallow  candle  three  or 
four  inches  long.  Goss  tried  to  light  the  lamp  with  the  candle, 
but  from  some  cause  it  would  not  light.  I  was  standing  a  few 
feet  off,  and  said  to  them  it  could  be  fixed  by  turning  the  wick. 
Goss  said,  “  No,  coal  oil  is  very  dangerous.”  I  offered  to  get  a 
lamp,  and  asked  Goss  to  go  over  with  me  and  get  his  supper. 
Goss  refused,  and  said  Udderzook  should  go  with  me  as  company. 
I  said  I  could  go  by  myself,  but  I  had  nothing  against  Mr.  Ud¬ 
derzook ’s  going  with  me.  When  we  went  out,  Goss  locked  the 
door  after  us.  He  had  no  light  when  we  left,  but  there  was  a 
tallow  candle  there  on  the  work-bench.  We  walked  over  leis¬ 
urely  and  remained,  waiting  for  the  lamp  to  be  got  ready,  ten 
minutes  or  longer.  I  heard  no  alarm  of  fire,  but  when  I  went  out 
on  the  porch  I  saw  the  reflection  of  the  flames  and  then  walked 
to  the  end  of  the  porch  and  saw  the  cottage  was  on  fire.  We 
all  stood  and  looked  for  awhile,  Mr.  Udderzook  said  it  was 
illuminated  up  there.  We  stood  there  for  awhile,  and  then  ran. 
My  brother  Louis  started  first.  I  reached  the  fence  before 
Udderzook  did,  and  waited  there  until  he  had  time  to  catch 
up  with  me  ;  then  we  went  together  to  the  fire.  We  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Udderzook  and  I  remained  together  until  the 
house  was  burned  down.  Before  I  left  to  go  home  he  asked  me 
to  point  out  Mr.  Lowndes  to  him,  which  I  did. 

At  this  stage  of  the  trial,  a  little  evidence  was  introduced  in 
support  of  the  general  reputation,  for  truth  and  veracity,  of  A. 
C.  Goss,  and  of  Udderzook.  Plaintiffs  counsel  then  read  to 
the  jury  the  correspondence  between  the  insurance  companies 
and  Mrs.  Goss,  through  their  respective  counsel,  relative  to  an 
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exhumation  and  examination  of  the  charred  remains  which  had 
been  buried  as  those  of  Goss. 

Plaintiff  here  rested. 

Mr.  Hinckley  presented  the  opening  statement  of  defendants 
to  the  jury. 

A.  H.  Barnitz. — I  am  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  in  Baltimore.  I  am  familiar  with  the  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Winfield  Scott  Goss.  Have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  him  at  this  time.  In  ordinary  conversation  he  disclosed  his 
teeth,  which  were  very  good,  and  regular.  After  his  alleged 
death  I  went  to  see  what  I  supposed  would  be  his  remains.  I 
called  at  his  residence  in  Eutaw  Street,  and  was  shown  the 
corpse  as  it  lay  in  the  coffin.  I  could  see  no  poirtt  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  Mr.  Goss  and  the  corpse.  I  saw  the  head 
and  neck.  It  was  perfectly  charred  and  burned,  so  I  could 
not  recognize  it  as  Goss  or  as  anybody  else. — Cross-examitia- 
tion.  I  speak  of  his  teeth  being  good  and  regular,  from  what 
casual  observation  I  made. 

Charles  Hahn. — I  am  a  book-keeper  in  the  National  Me¬ 
chanics’  Bank.  Winfield  S.  Goss  made  his  first  deposit  in  this 
bank,  June  17,  1871,  and  his  last  deposit  was  on  the  following 
January  1 7,  1872.  He  left  his  book  at  the  bank  to  be  balanced, 
and  it  was  balanced  and  returned  to  him  with  his  checks  on 
the  31st  day  of  January,  1872.  The  balance  due  him  was 
$365.75.  He  presented  a  check  for  the  exact  amount  of  the 
balance,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  which  was  cashed. 

John  W.  Langley. — I  am  Baltimore  agent  for  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  I  knew  Mr.  Goss 
before  he  came  to  Baltimore  ;  knew  him  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Goss  met  me  one  day  on  Baltimore  Street,  and  insisted  upon 
going  to  see  some  portraits.  I  went  with  him  into  a  pho¬ 
tographer’s,  where  I  reluctantly  consented  to  a  sitting  for  a 
picture.  I  sat  in  a  chair,  while  Goss  stood  behind  me,  and  in 
that  way  our  pictures  were  taken.  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
his  personal  appearance;  I  remember  him  as  a  heavy-built, 
muscular  man ;  dark  curly  hair,  and  wore  a  moustache  and 
beard.  I  frequently  noticed  his  teeth.  They  were  unusually 
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fine,  regular,  and  white.  It  was  a  feature  which  exhibited  itself 
in  his  ordinary  conversation.  He  had  a  large,  open  mouth,  and 
when  talking  would  disclose  his  teeth  distinctly.  Mr.  Goss 
came  into  my  office  with  a  sample  of  what  he  termed  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  india-rubbpr.  It  was  a  square  piece  of  ordinary  india- 
rubber.  He  showed  it  to  me  and  offered  me  a  partnership 
interest  in  the  business  of  its  manufacture,  if  I  would  put  in  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  He  asserted  the  sample  to  be  his 
manufacture,  and  said  that  he  had  shown  it  to  New  York  rubber 
men,  and  they  could  not  distinguish  between  it  and  genuine 
rubber.  I  found  that  I  could  not  see  any  difference.  He  said 
to  me  that  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  its  manufacture 
was  sea-water. 

A.  R.  Carter. — I  have  been  agent  for  the  Continental  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Goss  came  into  our  office  one  day 
in  the  month  of  December,  1871,  and  exhibited  a  sample  of 
what  he  said  was  a  substitute  for  india-rubber,  which  he  said  he 
was  manufacturing.  He  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  about  three 
inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  I  said  to  him  it 
looked  and  felt  and  smelled  like  india-rubber.  He  said  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  india-rubber  in  it,  but  was  made  from 
materials  which  he  got  out  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  satisfied  my¬ 
self,  by  pressing  it  with  my  hands  and  by  its  odor,  that  it  was 
a  piece  of  genuine  india-rubber,  and  told  him  so.  He  would 
not  allow  me  to  cut  it. 

Mary  A.  Parsons. — I  reside  at  No.  41  North  Calvert  Street, 
and  was  keeping  the  boarding-house  in  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Goss 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  I  distinctly  recollect  that  evening. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Goss  was  not  at  supper  in  my  house  that  evening. 
After  tea  I  was  in  my  parlor  as  usual,  and  stayed  there  until  af¬ 
ter  nine,  when  I  went  to  my  dining-room.  Mr.  Goss  was  not 
in  the  parlor  then.  When  I  returned  to  the  parlor,  Mr.  Goss 
was  in  there.  Mine  is  a  small  table,  it  only  seats  twelve.  I 
always  preside  at  the  table.  The  next  morning  we  had  a  con¬ 
versation  about  this  catastrophe,  and  in  talking  it  over  we  no¬ 
ticed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Goss  was  not  at  supper  that  evening, 
and  wondered  where  he  was.  My  mind  is  clear  on  that  fact. — 
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Cross-examined.  I  saw  Mr.  Goss  between  half-past  nine  and 
ten  o’clock  that  evening.  I  looked  at  the  clock  as  I  passed  out 
and  into  the  parlor.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  these  facts 
but  that  the  next  morning,  my  attention  having  been  called  to 
them,  we  commented  upon  Mr.  Goss  not  having  been  to  sup¬ 
per  the  night  before,  and  wondered  where  he  was. 

Miss  Mamie  Parsons. — I  am  step-daughter  of  preceding  wit¬ 
ness  ;  was  living  with  her  the  night  she  has  spoken  of.  The 
first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Goss  that  evening  was  at  about  half-past 
nine  o’clock.  I  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  when  he  entered. 
The  morning  of  that  day  he  had  made  an  engagement  to  spend 
the  evening  with  me ;  afterwards  he  left  a  written  message  for 
me,  saying  that  he  had  to  meet  his  brother,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  return  until  rather  late  in  the 
evening,  and  was  sorry  he  had  to  break  his  engagement.  He 
was  at  dinner  with  us  that  day.  I  was  at  supper  with  my 
mother  that  evening ;  Mr.  Goss  was  not  present.  When  he 
came  into  the  parlor  at  half-past  nine  that  evening,  I  said  to 
him,  “  You  are  back  sooner  than  you  expected  ?  ”  He  an¬ 
swered,  “  Yes.”  I  am  fixed  in  my  recollection  that  this  was  on 
the  night  of  the  fire,  and  of  the  supposed  death  of  Mr.  Goss’s 
brother. — Cross-examination.  The  note  was  written  me  the 
same  day  he  made  the  engagement.  I  did  not  receive  it  until 
about  six  o’clock,  after  I  had  gone  into  the  parlor.  It  was  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  mantel,  and  some  one  in  the  parlor  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  Mr.  Goss  left  my  mother’s  house  the  next  evening, 
and  ceased  boarding  there. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Dudley. — I  reside  at  No.  41  North  Calvert  Street, 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Parsons  ;  have  resided  there  four  years.  I 
am  principal  in  one  of  the  primary  schools  in  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more.  My  recollection  goes  back  to  the  time  when  this  affair 
took  place,  which  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Goss.  Owing  to  circumstances,  I  remember  it — the  cir¬ 
cumstances  impressing  it  more  deeply  on  my  mind.  The  next 
day  after  the  fire  being  Saturday,  and  I  being  away  from  school, 
I  was  in  the  parlor  about  half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
I  am  not  in  there  on  other  days.  A  note  was  brought  in  for 
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Mr.  Goss,  saying  that  his  brother  had  been  burned  in  the  fire  the 
night  before.  Some  one  of  us  remarked  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Goss  was  not  at  home  to  tea  the  night  before.  I  was  myself 
at  supper  there  the  evening  before.  I  can  say  positively  that 
Mr.  Goss  was  not  there.  His  place  at  the  table  was  opposite 
to  mine,  so  that  I  could  not  help  seeing  whether  he  was  there  or 
not. 

Dr.  John  Thorn. — I  am  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  have  a  livery 
stable.  I  was  applied  to  immediately  after  dinner,  on  the  day 
of  the  fire,  by  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know  at  the  time,  who 
wanted  to  hire  a  horse  and  buggy  for  that  evening,  to  go  to 
Green  Mount  Cemetery.  I  asked  him  his  name.  He  said  his 
name  was  A.  C.  Arden,  and  that  he  lived  at  314  North  Eutaw 
Street. — Question.  Have  you  seen  that  person  since  ? — Answer. 
He  is  before  me  now.  [The  witness  identifies  A.  C.  Goss  as 
the  man.]  He  came  about  dusk  and  got  the  horse  and  buggy, 
and  remained  out  with  it  until  twenty  minutes  to  half-past  nine 
o’clock.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  identity  of  the 
man. — Cross-examined.  When  he  came  back  he  gave  my  man 
a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves.  I  saw  Mr.  Goss  after  that,  and  said 
to  him  that  my  man  had  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves,  and  I 
desired  to  know  if  he  came  by  them  regularly — if  they  had 
been  given  him,  as  he  claimed  they  were.  I  had  but  that  one 
horse  out  that  night,  and  I  waited  for  it  to  return  before  I  went 
to  bed.  I  looked  at  the  clock  when  he  came  back  to  the 
stable. 

James  Gilroy. — At  the  time  of  which  Dr.  Thorn  has  just  been 
speaking,  I  was  in  his  employ  as  groom.  I  recollect  the  hire 
of  the  buggy.  I  noticed  the  man  at  the  time.  [Witness  identi¬ 
fied  A.  C.  Goss  as  the  man  who  “  looked  like  him,  but  could  not 
say  positively.”]  He  drove  out  with  the  horse  about  seven 
o’clock  and  returned  about  nine  o’clock.  He  went  down  in 
the  yard  a  piece  and  then  came  back  and  said  to  me,  “  Here  is 
a  pair  of  gloves,  you  may  have  them.” 

James  S.  McFarland. — I  am  an  officer  of  the  Baltimore  police. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  fire, 
myself  and  Officer  Hughes  were  standing  at  the  corner  of  Madi- 
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son  and  Eutaw  Streets,  when  a  man  approached  us,  asking  if  we 
wanted  a  report  for  the  newspapers.  He  then  related  to  us 
the  incident  of  the  fire,  saying  that  his  brother-in-law,  W.  S.  Goss, 
had  been  experimenting  in  some  patent  gum  invention,  when, 
through  the  explosion  of  an  oil  lamp,  or  some  chemicals  he  was 
using,  the  fire  and  death  resulted.  We  went  into  a  tobacconist’s, 
where  the  store  clerk  wrote  down  the  statement  as  related  by 
Mr.  Udderzook.  The  night  reporters  are  in  the  habit  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  police  stations  for  news  items,  and  this  statement  was 
given  to  one  of  them. — Officer  Chas.  E.  Hughes  corroborated 
the  statement  of  Officer  McFarland. — Jacob  Wright ,  the  to¬ 
bacconist’s  clerk,  testified  to  writing  down  the  statement  for 
publication  as  Udderzook  had  related  it  to  him. 

John  C.  Smith. — I  reside  near  where  the  fire  occurred.  When 
I  reached  the  fire,  the  house  had  fallen  in.  I  had  been  there 
about  ten  minutes  when  Martin  Quinn  directed  my  attention  to 
something  in  the  embers  which  looked  liked  a  skull.  It  was 
near  the  chimney,  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.  A  long  pole 
or  ice-hook  was  obtained,  and  I  assisted  in  dragging  the  body 
from  the  fire.  I  placed  the  body  in  a  box  and  it  was  taken  to 
Mr.  Lowndes’  stable.  The  next  morning,  the  first  thing  after  I 
got  up,  I  walked  over  to  the  place  of  this  occurrence.  During 
the  night  it  had  been  snowing  and  I  could  see  that  nobody  had 
been  there  that  morning  before  me.  I  went  there  to  find  Mr. 
Goss’s  watch  and  jewelry,  which  I  knew  he  carried  on  his  person. 
I  searched  very  closely  right  where  the  body  had  been  pulled  out 
the  night  before.  I  could  tell  by  the  remains  of  the  chimney, 
exactly  where  this  place  was. 

I  found  some  bones,  which  I  cared  for.  I  used  a  piece  of 
iron  in  raking  and  searching,  and  examined  the  spot  very  care¬ 
fully.  I  searched  particularly  the  spot  where  the  breast  of  the 
body  had  lain.  There  had  been  a  four  or  five  inch  fall  of  snow 
during  the  night,  but  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  bare  where 
the  fire  had  been.  I  placed  the  bones  with  the  body  in  the 
box  which  was  then  in  the  stable.  I  found  a  melted  glass  bot¬ 
tle  among  the  embers.  This  I  brought  away  with  me. 

Martin  Quinn. — I  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  fire ;  the 
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flames  were  breaking  out  from  the  roof  and  the  windows  when 
I  reached  the  spot.  The  building  was  all  down  when  we  began 
looking  for  the  body.  Mr.  Lowndes  came  up  to  me  with 
others,  and  says  to  me,  “This  man,"  meaning  Mr.  Udderzook, 
“says  that  Mr.  Goss  must  be  in  the  fire.”  I  turned  to  Mr. 
Udderzook  and  said,  “Do  you  say  he  is  in  the  fire?”  He 
said,  “  I  am  afraid  he  is.”  I  said,  “  Why  didn’t  you  mention  it 
before  now,  and  we  would  have  tried  to  save  him  ?  ”  He  said 
he  did  not  want  to  make  any  alarm,  as  he  was  a  stranger  about 
there.  Then  we  began  to  look  around  and  saw  something 
dark  near  the  chimney.  I  pointed  to  it  and  said,  “  If  he  is  in 
the  house,  there  he  is.”  Mr.  Johnson  replied,  “No,  Martin, 
that  must  be  his  india-rubber.”  The  color  of  the  object  was 
dark.  No  one  there  ventured  to  go  in  after  it  but  Mr.  Smith 
and  me.  After  the  body  was  taken  out  we  threw  a  bucket  or 
two  of  water  on  it  to  cool  it  off.  If  I  had  had  any  suspicion  or 
information,  when  I  got  to  the  fire,  that  there  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  there  being  a  man  in  the  house,  I  could  and  would 
have  broken  in  the  doors  or  windows,  and  gone  into  the  house. 
I  could  have  got  in  on  the  east  side. 

Dr.  James  Hardy. — I  am  a  practising  physician,  and  as  such 
have  attended  W.  S.  Goss  on  several  occasions,  in  the  fall  of 
1870  and  spring  of  1871.  Memorandum  entry  in  my  book 
reads,  “May  15th,  1871.  Mr.  Goss  visited;  effects  of  a  week’s 
drinking  whiskey.”  The  next  day  I  again  visited  him  and 
found  him  suffering  symptoms  of  approaching  delirium  tremens. 
On  all  the  occasions  I  have  had  to  prescribe  for  him  he  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  prolonged  intemperance — the  result 
of  five  or  six  days’  intemperate  drinking. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Steele. — I  am  a  physician  in  general  practice 
in  New  York  city,  where  I  reside.  On  the  20th  day  of  January, 
1872,  I  professionally  attended  a  gentleman  who  gave  his  name 
as  W.  S.  Goss,  of  Baltimore.  I  was  summoned  in  my  capacity  of 
police  surgeon,  and  found  him  in  the  Fifteenth  Precinct  Station- 
house.  He  was  suffering  from  delirium  tremens.  I  found  him 
in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman,  claiming  to  be  from  Baltimore,  and 
I  prevailed  upon  the  sergeant  to  allow  me  to  take  him  to  his 
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hotel,  he  objecting  to  go  to  the  hospital,  where  I  had  wished  to 
send  him.  I  took  him  to  the  Brandreth  House,  where  I  attend¬ 
ed  him  that  day  and  night.  It  was  a  slight  attack  of  delirium, 
brought  on  by  several  days’  debauch.  I  continued  to  attend 
him  until  the  23d  of  January,  when  he  was  much  better.  I 
called  on  the  24th,  expecting  to  find  him  at  the  hotel,  and 
learned  that’he  had  gone,  leaving  some  memorandum  with  the 
clerk,  telling  me  he  would  call  at  my  office.  He  did  not  call, 
to  my  knowledge.  He  did  not  pay  me  for  my  services.  My 
junior  partner  had  some  correspondence  with  him,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  two  letters.  [Witness  produces  the  letters.] 
Counsel  for  the  defence  here  read  to  the  jury  the  two  letters, 
as  follows : 

Doctor — I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  much  improved,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  well . Please  send  me  your  bill,  and  I  will  either  see  you  in  the 

morning  at  10  o’clock,  or  will  send . Please  make  your  bill  as  reason¬ 

able  as  you  can,  as  I  have  no  more  money  than  I  wrant. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Goss. 

Doctor — I  was  much  disappointed  in  not  getting  some  money  to  settle 
my  bill,  but  please  don’t  feel  uneasy,  for  I  will  most  assuredly  send  it  to 
you.  I  have  received  a  dispatch  which  calls  me  to  Philadelphia,  but  hope 
I  will  not  be  detained  long,  for  I  am  not  yet  through  with  my  business 
here,  and  will  soon  return.  Hoping  that  I  have  not  incurred  your  displeas¬ 
ure,  and  that  I  will  meet  you  again,  I  remain, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Goss. 

While  I  was  in  attendance  upon  him  I  requested  Col.  George 
Lemmon,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  to  see  this  patient  with  me. 
Mr.  Goss  stated  to  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  he  had 
had  two  similar  attacks  previously. 

Col.  George  Lemmon. — I  am  a  native  and  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Baltimore.  I  have  resided  in  New  York  during  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  Dr.  Steele,  the  preceding  witness,  is  my 
physician  and  personal  friend.  The  doctor  told  me  he  had 
found  a  Baltimorean  at  the  station-house,  and  had  taken  him  to 
the  Brandreth  Hotel,  that  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  decent  man, 
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and  suggested  that  I  should  go  with  him  and  see  him.  At  his 
invitation  1  went.  I  saw  the  gentleman  he  had  taken  there. 
He  was  very  shaky  when  I  saw  him.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
in  business  on  North  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  in  the  picture- 
frame  and  looking-glass  business. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Smith. — I  knew  Mr.  Goss,  the  party  supposed 
to  have  lost  his  life  at  the  fire.  Have  noticed  him  in  conversa¬ 
tion  and  observed  the  character  of  his  front  teeth.  He  had 
such  beautiful  white  teeth,  and  they  were  so  prettily  shaped 
that  I  spoke  of  it.  I  have  often  observed  his  teeth,  especially 
when  he  laughed,  and  in  ordinary  conversation.  They  were 
plain,  even,  white,  and  very  nice  shape. 

Charles  W.  Hamill. — I  was  acquainted  with  W.  S.  Goss  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  war,  and  have  met  him  frequently  since.  In  my 
intercourse  with  him  I  have  observed  his  front  teeth  and  noticed 
they  were  regular  and  good.  I  took  particular  notice  of  them. 

Hermann  Blum. — I  am  a  gilder  by  trade.  W.  S.  Goss  was 
in  my  employ  from  April,  1870,  to  June,  1871.  He  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business.  His  wages  were  $15  per  week.  At 
this  time  he  had  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  He  used  to  drink  intem- 
perately  during  this  time.  He  became  an  habitual  drunkard 
before  he  left  my  employ. 

E.  Lloyd  Howard. — I  am  a  member  of  the  medical  profession 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore ;  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  College,  also  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  Baltimore.  I  was  present  at  the 
exhumation  of  the  body  which  had  been  buried  in  Baltimore 
Cemetery  as  that  of  W.  S.  Goss.  The  remains  were  taken  to  a 
private  room  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where 
a  scientific  examination  was  made.  Doctors  Miles,  Gorgas,  and 
Wysong  participated  with  myself  in  making  this  examination. 
All  of  us  united  in  a  report  or  expression  of  opinion  as  regards 
the  medical  facts  we  ascertained  by  our  examinations.  There 
was  no  difference  in  opinion  among  us  as  to  the  medical  facts 
stated  in  our  report.  [The  report  was  read  to  the  jury,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  see  page  14 1.]  Of  the  sixteen  teeth  belonging  to  the 
upper  jaw,  nine  teeth  had  been  lost  before  death;  by  that  I 
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mean  some  time  before  death.  There  remained  in  the  jaw  two 
teeth ;  there  had  fallen  out,  since  death,  three  teeth ;  and  two 
sockets,  which  had  once  contained  teeth,  were  shallow,  so  that 
it  was  uncertain  whether  these  teeth  had  been  lost  before  or 
after  death.  Nine  of  the  sixteen  teeth  were  certainly  lost  long 
before  death,  and  two  others  possibly  were.  One  of  the  teeth 
lost  from  the  upper  jaw  was  a  front  tooth.  Of  the  teeth  be¬ 
longing  to  the  lower  jaw,  seven  were  lost  long  before  death. 
One  tooth  had  been  partially  destroyed  by  disease,  one  root  of 
a  tooth  and  eight  teeth  remained  in  the  jaw.  Of  the  seven 
teeth  lost  six  were  back  teeth,  and  one  was  a  front  tooth,  and  the 
one  of  which  the  root  only  remained  was  a  front  tooth.  This 
would  have  given  the  appearance  of  two  front  teeth  lost  from  the 
lower  jaw.  Of  the  thirty-two  teeth,  sixteen  were  unquestionably 
lost  before  death,  and  of  the  sixteen  remaining,  one  was  only  a 
root  in  the  socket.  The  crowns  of  two  of  the  front  teeth  ap¬ 
proached  one  another,  over  where  a  tooth  had  been  lost.  Jn 
the  upper  jaw,  the  palatine  canal,  which  perforates  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  just  behind  the  two  middle  front  teeth,  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  an  abscess  which  had  existed  previous  to  death, 
and  which  abscess  communicated  with  the  diseased  cavity  of 
one  of  the  front  teeth.  The  abscess  appeared  to  have  formed 
about  the  root  of  the  tooth.  In  our  opinion,  this  abscess,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  cavity  in  the  bone,  had  absorbed  or  eaten 
through  the  bone  to  that  extent,  forming  an  opening  between 
the  socket  of  the  tooth  and  this  anterior  palatine  canal.  It 
must  have  been  considerably  diseased  to  have  left  such  lesions 
in  the  bone.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  very  pain¬ 
ful.  We  judged,  from  the  facts  pointed  out,  that  the  other  teeth 
over  the  diseased  root  must  have  approached  each  other,  giving 
a  crooked,  irregular  appearance.  [Plaster  model  of  mouth 
handed  witness.]  I  have  examined  this  model  before  and  found 
it  corresponded  very  accurately  with  the  jaws  we  examined. — 
Question.  In  pointing  out  to  the  jury  the  place  where  this  tooth, 
which  has  been  destroyed  by  caries,  and  of  which  only  the  root 
was  left,  will  you  state  the  character  of  the  teeth  on  the  opposite 
sides,  if  they  had  been  penetrated  by  caries,  and  how  far  ? — 
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Answer.  The  tooth  upon  the  one  side,  the  left  tooth,  was  very 
much  injured  by  caries,  which  extended  entirely  through  the 
tooth,  so  that  we  could  pass  a  probe  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
directly  through  the  body  of  the  tooth. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Miles. — I  am  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  I  was  present  at  the  exhumation  and 
examination  of  the  remains  of  the  subject  of  controversy  here. 
I  was  present  at  the  request  of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  report  read  to  the  jury  was  signed  by  me.  I  concurred 
thoroughly  in  the  facts  therein  set  forth,  and  in  the  description 
of  the  teeth.  Have  heard  fully  the  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Howard  in  regard  to  the  teeth  and  condition  of  the  jaws,  and 
according  to  my  recollection  and  examination  it  is  correct.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  thereto  or  subtract  therefrom  in  the  way 
of  qualification. — Question.  Something  has  been  said  about  the 
fact  that,  on  the  morning  after  the  fire  took  place,  when  the 
remains  that  were  found  in  the  fire  were  in  the  barn — some 
water  having  been  thrown  upon  them  at  the  fire  the  night 
before — there  was  found  some  blood  and  water,  which  on  that 
cold  night  had  frozen  around  the  box,  or  which,  perhaps,  was 
dripping  from  it.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  what  that  would  indi¬ 
cate,  or  whether  it  would  indicate  anything  in  regard  to  the 
recent  death  of  the  body  ? — Anstver.  It  would  indicate  noth¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  such  a  body  as  that  the  remains  of  which  I 
examined.  It  is  possible  that  the  body  long  after  death,  may 
allow  the  blood  and  sanies  to  come  out  sufficient  to  stain  water 
thrown  upon  it.  Taking  a  body  surrounded  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  been  related  here,  water  thrown  upon  such 
a  body,  in  the  condition  it  was,  the  appearance  of  a  bloody  fluid 
would  indicate  nothing  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  body  had 
been  dead  before  the  occurrence. 

Dr.  Howard  recalled. — The  bloody  water  noticed  about  the 
box  by  witnesses,  in  my  opinion,  would  give  no  positive  indica¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  that  body.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  had  a  subject  in  the  dissecting-room  that  did  not 
bleed  readily.  The  blood  which  flows  from  such  bodies  is 
altered  blood,  but  gives  the  usual  red  appearance. — Question. 
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State  whether  or  not  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  dead 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  anatomical  examinations  ? — Answer. 
No,  sir.  There  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply.  You  can  get 
them  for  $15  to  $20  apiece,  any  quantity  of  them. 

Witness  further  testified  :  I  took  some  hair  from  the  back  of 
the  head  of  the  remains  which  I  examined.  [Witness  produces 
the  same.] — Question.  State  whether  it  has  crumbled  into  dust 
or  powder  while  in  your  possession  ? — Answer.  No,  sir  ;  it  is 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  I  have  another  small  por¬ 
tion  of  hair  which  I  took  from  the  back  of  the  head,  and  which 
I  have  washed  and  examined  under  a  microscope.  I  found  it 
was  of  a  dark  color  generally.  Some  of  the  hairs  were  of  a 
very  light  shade,  although  most  of  them  were  quite  dark.  You 
will  observe  in  this  specimen  (producing  the  hair)  some  of  them 
are  much  lighter  than  others. 

Dr.  R.  Wysong. — I  participated  in  the  exhumation  and  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  remains  which  have  been  spoken  of  by  Drs. 
Howard  and  Miles.  I  did  so  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Whit¬ 
ney  and  Johns,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  I  joined  in  the 
report  which  was  made,  and  concurred  with  the  others  in  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  report.  I  have  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Prof.  Howard  and  Prof.  Miles  upon  the  witness 
stand,  and  I  concur  with  them,  in  all  particulars,  in  what  they 
have  said  as  to  the  facts. 

Dr.  Gorgas,  one  of  the  physicians  who  united  in  the  report 
of  exhumation  and  examination  of  the  remains,  being  absent 
from  the  city,  was  unable  to  testify.  He  was  a  dentist  of  skill 
and  experience,  and  had  prepared  plaster  casts  of  the  mouth, 
which  casts  or  models  were  used  by  witnesses  in  their  testi¬ 
mony  relative  to  the  teeth.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Gorgas  not  be¬ 
ing  attainable,  Dr.  Robert  Arthur  was  called  by  the  defendants, 
and  testified  as  follows  :  I  have  practised  the  profession  of  den¬ 
tistry  thirty-two  years.  [Plaster  models  of  the  mouth  of  subject 
examined,  produced  and  handed  to  witness.]  The  operations  of 
nature,  after  the  loss  of  teeth  during  life,  are  such  as  to  leave 
it  a  matter  of  no  possible  scientific  doubt  whether  teeth  have 
been  lost  before  or  after  death,  provided  they  have  been  lost  a 
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certain  time  before  death.  It  is  a  matter  of  physical  demon¬ 
stration.  Looking  at  this  model  of  the  lower  jaw,  speaking  as 
a  scientific  expert,  I  would  say  these  teeth  were  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ones  from  these  two  cavities  [referring  to  the 
two  which  the  other  physicians  spoke  of  as  where  the  teeth 
had  fallen  out  since  death],  certainly  more  than  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  the  subject.  In  this  model  of  the  upper  jaw, 
three  of  the  teeth,  I  should  say,  were  recently  lost.  The  tooth 
next  to  the  front  teeth  has  been  lost,  unquestionably,  from  one 
to  two  years.  The  absorption  seems  to  have  been  complete, 
but  the  eye  tooth  and  next  to  it  seems  not  to  have  been  lost  so 
long ;  the  absorption  has  not  been  completed.  I  should  infer, 
from  the  small  cavities,  that  the  front  tooth  had  been  lost  some 
time  before  death.  Obviously  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disease 
here  ;  there  must  have  been  much  physical  pain.  This  place 
where  the  penetration  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  shows  a  perforation  through  the  bone  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  socket  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth  must  have  been 
very  much  diseased  to  have  got  into  this  condition.  Not  within 
my  experience  have  so  many  teeth  been  lost  without  the  patient 
suffering  great  pain,  and  of  necessity  requiring  the  services  of  a 
dentist.  In  masticating  ordinary  food,  this  person  must  have 
found  great  difficulty.  He  must  have  eaten  with  great  dis¬ 
comfort.  I  would  not,  by  any  means,  call  this  person’s  front 
teeth  quite  regular.  Teeth  that  are  absent  could  scarcely  be 
called  regular.  Even  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  must  have 
presented  a  very  irregular  appearance. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Ohr. — I  am  a  practising  physician  ;  have  been 
in  practice  about  forty  years ;  am  at  present  the  President  of  the 
Medical  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  reside 
in  Cumberland.  I  have  been  present  during  the  medical  exam¬ 
inations  here,  and  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Doctors  Howard, 
Miles,  and  Arthur.  [Plaster  casts  of  the  mouth  of  the  exhumed 
subject  handed  to  witness.] — Question.  Supposing  these  to  be 
accurate  models  of  the  mouth  of  the  subject  which  was  exhumed 
and  examined  by  those  medical  gentlemen,  and  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  descriptions  that  you  have  heard,  please  tell  the  jury  wheth- 
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er  or  not  that  was  a  regular  set  of  teeth  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  party. — Answer.  No,  sir.  It  was  a  very  irregular  set. 
— Question.  State  whether  or  not  that  was  the  mouth  of  a  man,  in 
your  judgment,  who  had  never  suffered  any  pain  from  his  teeth, 
and  never  had  occasion  for  a  dentist. — Answer.  In  my  judgment, 
he  required  the  services  of  a  dentist  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  and  had  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain  on  account  of  dis¬ 
eased  teeth.  Witness  further  testified  :  There  is  very  little 
surface  here  for  the  process  of  mastication  or  chewing  of  food. 
The  grinding  teeth  are  not  opposite  each  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  this  person  to  masticate  ordinary,  usual  food.  The 
abscess  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth  would  have  produced  intense 
pain.  Looking  at  the  whole  of  that  mouth,  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  the  person  who  had  it  to  chew  his  ordinary  food 
without  pain,  and  even  with  trouble  and  pain  the  process  must 
have  been  very  imperfect. — Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  fire 
upon  human  hair. — Answer.  Brought  in  contact  with  fire,  the 
hair  will  burn,  and  will  then  crumble  upon  the  slightest  touch  or 
friction,  so  far  as  the  fire  has  been  applied.  When  the  hair  has 
been  heated  but  not  burned,  it  preserves  its  integrity. — Ques¬ 
tion.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case,  in  your  experience,  when 
hair  being  burned  would  not  crumble  at  the  time  when  it  was 
handled  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  away,  but  which  fell  to 
dust  afterwards  ? — Answer.  No,  sir.  In  my  judgment  that  is 
not  physically  probable.  Hair  is  not  a  good  conductor  of  heat. 
It  does  not  burn  well.  It  will  ignite,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  substance  which  ignites  it,  it  will  cease  to 
burn. 

The  defendants  close. 

John  JV.  Butler ,  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  in  rebuttal,  sworn 
and  examined. 

I  have  known  W.  S.  Goss  since  1854.  He  was  of  an  inven¬ 
tive  turn  of  mind.  He  invented  what  he  called  a  ratchet  scretu- 
driver ,  some  years  ago.  He  called  at  my  office  some  few  months 
before  his  death  and  brought  what  seemed  to  be  a  piece  of 
india-rubber.  Says  he,  “John,  I  think  I  have  got  it  at  last.”  I 
asked  him  what  it  was.  He  said  that  he  had  discovered  a  sub- 
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stance  to  take  the  place  of  india-rubber  and  not  cost  more  than 
half  as  much.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  patent  it.  He  said 
he  did  not  care  about  putting  the  receipt  for  making  it  on  file ; 
that  he  found  it  the  hardest  work  of  his  life  to  keep  the  secret, 
even  from  his  wife. 

A.  C.  Goss,  recalled  in  rebuttal. — I  heard  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Thorn  in  reference  to  a  buggy.  His  testimony  is  not  true, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  never  been  in  a  buggy  since 
I  have  been  in  Baltimore.  I  met  Dr.  Thorn  once  before  1  saw 
him  on  this  stand.  At  the  time  I  was  accosted  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  whom  I  have  now  learned  to  be  Dr.  Thorn,  I  was  start¬ 
ing  to  leave  Mr.  Langley’s  office,  and  passed  near  Dr.  Thorn, 
who  was  sitting  there  with  his  feet  on  the  stove.  He  got  up, 
extended  his  hand,  and  offered  to  shake  hands  with  me.  He 
said,  “  My  hostler  has  a  very  fine  pair  of  buck  gauntlets,  which, 
he  says,  you  gave  to  him.  Will  you  tell  me  if  you  gave  him 
the  gloves?”  I  told  him  I  did  not.  Then  he  said,  “At  the 
time  you  got  the  buggy.”  I  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
man.  He  says,  “What  is  your  name?”  I  said  “Goss  is  my 
name  ;  the  brother  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  was  burned  up.” 
He  said,  “  That  is  not  the  name  the  party  gave  me.  He  gave  me 
his  name  as  Philip  Raugh.”  He  repeated  the  name  to  me  three 
distinct  times.  I  sat  there  a  few  moments  and  then  got  up  and 
went  home  and  spoke  to  my  family  about  this  matter.  I  re¬ 
marked  to  Mrs.  Arden  :  “  I  shall  make  a  little  note  of  that, 
for  it  may  come  up  at  some  time,”  and  I  did  so  in  this  little 
book.  [Producing  the  book.]  I  made  this  little  memorandum 
at  the  time,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Arden.  It  reads,  “  I  met 
Dr.  John  Thorn  at  Langley’s  office  to-day ;  he  accused  me  of 
getting  the  horse  and  buggy  of  him  to  go  on  the  York  road. 
He  said  the  name  I  gave  him  was  Philip  Raugh  and  not 
Goss.” — Question.  You  stated  that  you  took  supper  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  that  night  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  am 
almost  positive  I  did. — Question.  Have  you  any  doubt  about 
it  ? — Answer.  None  in  the  world. — Cross-examination.  I 
have  no  memorandum  by  which  I  can  tell  the  precise  date  when 
this  entry  was  made  in  that  book.  I  think  it  was  two  or  three 
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weeks  after  the  fire,  when  I  had  the  interview  with  Dr.  Thorn. 
I  had  never  seen  Dr.  Thorn  before,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
was  not  then  introduced  to  him.  When  I  got  home  I  made  the 
memorandum,  the  same  day. — Question.  If  you  had  nevet 
seen  this  man  before,  and  had  never  heard  of  him  before,  tell 
the  jury  how  you  became  familiar  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
Dr.  John  Thorn? — Answer.  I  think  from  what  he  told  me. — 
Question.  He  gave  you  his  Christian  name  as  well  as  his  other 
name  ? — Answer.  I  think  he  told  me  that,  or  I  would  not  have 
made  a  memorandum. — Question.  I  see  that  you  use  language 
which  strikes  me  as  somewhat  singular,  “  He  accused  me  of 
getting  the  horse  and  buggy.”  What  do  you  mean — what  par¬ 
ticular  horse  and  buggy  do  you  refer  to  by  using  that  lan¬ 
guage? — Answer.  To  the  horse  and  buggy  he  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  get  from  him. — Question.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man 
making  a  memorandum  of  that  sort,  who  had  never  known 
anything  about  it  before,  would  have  said,  ‘'Ashed  me  about  a 
horse  and  buggy  ?  ” — Answer.  I  felt  sure,  when  I  got  home, 
there  was  a  plot  and  conspiracy  against  me. 

Mrs.  Arden ,  recalled  in  rebuttal. — I  recollect  A.  C.  Goss 
coming  to  my  house  and  making  the  memorandum  he  has 
testified  to.  It  was  done  at  my  suggestion.  He  stated  to  me 
what  had  occurred. 

The  plaintiff  here  closed. 

Dr.  John  Thorn,  recalled  in  rebuttal  by  the  defence. — The 
statement  of  the  name  of  Philip  Raugh,  as  made  by  A.  C.  Goss, 
is  not  true.  I  never  before  heard  of  that  name. 

The  defence  here  closed. 

Defendants’  counsel  submitted  prayers  covering  two  points  : 
i st,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  body,  of  whose  burning 
evidence  has  been  given,  with  that  of  Winfield  S.  Goss  the  in¬ 
sured  ;  and  2d,  the  question  of  fraud,  as  presented  by  the  false 
statements  made  by  Goss  in  his  applications  for  insurance. 

The  opening  argument  for  the  plaintiff  was  made  by  H.  V.  D. 
Johns,  Esq.  E.  Otis  Hinckley,  Esq.,  followed  in  an  argument 
for  the  defendants.  These  gentlemen  spoke  with  marked 
ability  and  earnestness.  The  last  day  of  the  trial  was  devoted 
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to  the  closing  arguments  of  the  distinguished  counsel,  upon 
whom  this  duty  devolved.  S.  T.  Wallis,  Esq.,  made  the  con¬ 
cluding  argument  in  behalf  of  the  insurance  companies,  and  for 
nearly  three  hours  his  rare  eloquence  held  the  eager  attention 
of  the  jury  and  of  the  great  crowd  of  spectators  who  had  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  court-room.  Milton  Whitney,  Esq.,  closed  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  was  listened  to  with  evident  pleasure  by  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  with  telling  effect  upon  the  jury. 

The  case  finally  was  given  to  the  jury,  with  leave  granted  to 
return  a  sealed  verdict,  and  the  Court  then  adjourned  to  the 
next  day.  After  a  deliberation  of  about  five  hours,  the  jury 
came  to  an  agreement.  They  were  nearly  unanimous  from  the 
first  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  sealed  verdict  was  duly  read 
in  Court,  it  being  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  insurance,  with  interest  added.  Defendants’  counsel  gave 
notice  of  motion  for  a  new  trial,  pending  which,  the  Court  ad¬ 
journed. 

III. 

With  unmistakable  evidences  of  delight,  the  conspirators  saw 
that  they  had  almost  attained  success.  But  the  motion  for 
a  new  trial,  and  especially  the  postponement  of  the  hearing 
upon  that  motion  until  the  November  term  of  Court,  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  drawback  to  their  happiness.  They  knew  that  the 
fugitive  Goss,  addicted  as  he  was  to  intemperate  habits,  was 
liable  to  betray  his  hiding-place.  Before  Udderzook  left  the 
court-room,  he  spoke  to  a  representative  of  one  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  upon  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  in  reply  to  a  remark  of 
his  was  told  that  heretofore  but  little  effort  had  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  Goss.  Doubtless  he 
drew  the  inference  that  a  determined  search,  instituted  by  the 
insurance  companies,  would  expose  the  whole  fraud  and  con¬ 
vict  himself  and  his  accomplices  of  perjury.  Well  might  they 
become  alarmed  with  such  a  contingency  staring  them  in  their 
faces  1  Their  efforts  to  thwart  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  plunder  awarded  them  by  a  prejudiced  and  hostile 
jury,  resulted  in  the  tragic  events  which  followed. 
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The  verdict  against  the  insurance  companies  was  rendered 
on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1873.  On  the  30th  day  of  the  same 
month,  at  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  William  E.  Udder- 
zook  arrived  at  the  hotel  of  the  little  village  of  Jennerville,  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Udderzook  was  well  known  in 
that  place.  He  had  spent  his  boyhood  there,  and  his  parents 
still  resided  in  the  neighborhood.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
this  hotel,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  man  whom  Udderzook 
spoke  of  as  his  friend,  but  did  not  mention  any  name.  He 
asked  for  supper.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  only  a 
cold  lunch  could  be  furnished  them,  of  which  they  partook,  and 
afterwards  they  decided  to  remain  all  night.  They  were  shown 
to  a  room,  where  they  were  quartered  for  the  night,  both  occu¬ 
pying  one  bed.  The  stranger  is  described  as  a  stout,  full¬ 
chested,  rather  heavy-set  man,  with  dark  hair,  dark  mustache 
and  side  whiskers.  He  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of 
age.  The  next  morning  Udderzook  spoke  of  his  friend  as 
being  an  invalid,  and  unable  to  come  to  the  breakfast-table. 
A  breakfast  was  accordingly  prepared,  which  Udderzook  took 
to  his  friend,  in  his  room.  The  stranger  kept  himself  concealed 
from  general  observation  during  the  day.  Udderzook  waa 
absent  from  the  hotel  during  the  forenoon,  having  gone  away 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  stated,  of  visiting  his  mother  and  a 
married  sister  who  resided  near  by.  In  the  evening  he  came 
back  with  a  horse  and  top  buggy,  which  he  had  hired  from  a 
neighboring  livery  stable,  settled  his  hotel  bill  for  himself  and 
his  friend,  and  then  taking  his  companion  into  the  buggy,  drove 
away.  Near  midnight  he  returned  the  horse  and  buggy  to  the 
livery  stable.  He  was  then  alone.  An  examination  of  the 
buggy  next  morning  showed  that  the  dash-board  and  bow-irons 
were  broken.  An  oil-cloth  which  had  been  fastened  to  the 
floor  of  the  buggy  was  missing,  as  also  were  two  blankets  which 
had  been  furnished  with  the  buggy.  The  bottom  of  the  wagon 
was  stained  with  something  which  had  the  appearance  of  blood. 
A  large  gold  seal  ring,  set  with  blood-stone,  and  a  bone  shirt- 
stud,  were  found  between  the  cushions  of  the  buggy. 

A  week  afterwards — on  Friday,  the  eleventh  of  July — a  farmer, 
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who  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  was  passing  along  the  road¬ 
way  through  what  is  known  as  Baer’s  Woods,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  number  of  buzzards  in  the  road,  on  the  fence, 
and  in  the  woods.  He  thought  it  an  unusual  occurrence,  but 
kept  on  his  way.  Returning  over  the  same  road  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  seeing  the  buzzards  still  there,  he  determined  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  it.  An  examination  of  the  spot  led  to  a 
discovery  of  the  body  of  a  man,  scarcely  covered  with  earth, 
leaves,  and  a  few  branches  of  trees. 

Information  of  this  discovery  brought  others  to  the  spot,  and 
the  mutilated  remains  were  found  to  resemble  the  stranger  who, 
a  few  days  before,  had  driven  away  in  the  buggy  with  Udderzook. 
The  deputy-coroner,  with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbors,  made 
a  careful  inquiry  into  the  mysterious  circumstances.  A  jury  of 
inquest  was  impanelled  without  delay,  and  upon  the  evidence 
before  it  they  found  .  .  .  “  That  the  same  man  (name  unknown) 
came  to  his  death  between  the  hours  of  seven  o’clock  p.m., 
July  1,  1873,  and  eight  o’clock  a.m.,  July  2,  1873,  from  wounds 
inflicted  by  a  dirk-knife  or  other  sharp  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  William  E.  Udderzook,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  ...” 

The  facts  of  Udderzook  having  been  principal  witness  and 
manager  of  the  occurrences  connected  with  the  fire  on  the  York 
Road,  coupled  with  the  other  significant  fact  that  the  remains 
of  the  missing  stranger  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Goss,  were  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
insurance  companies  interested.  An  immediate  visit  to  the 
scene  of  the  murder  followed,  and  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
facts  was  at  once  commenced.  To  the  adjuster  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers  Insurance  Company  was  assigned  the  general  supervision 
of  the  matter,  in  the  interest  of  the  companies,  and  by  the  18th 
of  July  these  investigations  had  been  followed  up  with  such 
vigor  as  to  enable  him  to  send  the  following  telegram  :  “  Under 
the  direction  of  the  District  Attorney,  we  have  exhumed  and 
thoroughly  examined  the  body  of  the  man  recently  found  mur¬ 
dered  near  Jennerville.  All  the  measurements  of  the  body, 
muscular  development,  figure,  and  general  appearance,  ac¬ 
curately  correspond  with  the  well-known  description  of  Winfield 
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Scott  Goss.  The  teeth  are  remarkably  good,  regular,  even,  and 
well  preserved.  The  remains  were  fully  identified  by  Baltimore 
citizens  who  knew  Goss  intimately  during  his  lifetime.  A  seal 
ring,  found  in  the  wagon  used  by  Udderzook  on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  was  to-day  identified  by  Louis  Engel,  of  Baltimore, 
who  is  a  friend  of  the  Goss  family,  and  who  was  a  witness  for 
Mrs.  Goss  in  the  recent  insurance  suit.  He  unqualifiedly  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  the  ring  worn  by  Goss.;  says  he  has  seen  and 
examined  it  many  times,  has  frequently  taken  it  from  Goss  and 
placed  it  upon  his  own  finger.  He  described  the  ring  perfectly 
before  it  was  shown  to  him.  The  evidence  is  now  complete, 
except  an  analysis  of  the  blood-stains  on  the  wagon,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  examination  of  the  charred  remains  of  the  clothing  burned 
by  Udderzook.  The  materials  for  this  purpose,  under  seal, 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  E.  Lloyd  Howard,  of 
Baltimore,  for  examination  and  report  to  the  State  author¬ 
ities.” 

Udderzook  was  arrested  on  the  15th  of  July,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Chester  County,  Penna.,  and  being  taken, 
to  West  Chester,  was  securely  lodged  in  jail.  His  arrest 
upon  so  grave  a  charge  was  well  calculated  to  create  the 
utmost  consternation  among  his  numerous  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tances,  and  especially  among  those  of  the  Goss  relationship. 
The  daily  papers  were  filled  with  rumors  of  alleged  discoveries 
which  seemingly  strengthened  the  evidence  against  him.  Start¬ 
ling  disclosures  followed  in  rapid  succession,  until  all  doubt 
was  early  removed  from  the  minds  of  those  who  were  best  con¬ 
versant  with  the  facts. 

Udderzook’s  friends  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  His 
lieutenant,  who  in  court  had  unblushingly  denied  “  getting  the 
horse  and  buggy,”  was  unceasingly  active  in  his  behalf.  They 
had  no  personal  interviews.  Alexander  Campbell  Goss  did 
not  risk  a  visit  to  Udderzook,  while  a  prisoner  in  jail,  but  he 
plotted  to  extricate  his  confederate  with  characteristic  cunning. 
The  same  able  counsel  who  had  conducted  the  insurance  suit 
for  the  “  widow  ”  were  soon  actively  at  work  for  the  brother-in- 
law.  Strong  local  counsel  was  employed  at  West  Chester,  and 
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the  Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  of  Harrisburg,  was  also  retained  to 
defend  the  criminal. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  the  steps  which  gradually 
revealed  the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  so  completely  over¬ 
whelmed  Udderzook  upon  his  trial.  This  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  however,  and  as  nearly  all  the  facts  material  to 
the  unfolding  of  this  story  appear  in  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
produced  in  court,  we  may  avoid  repetition  by  entering  at  once 
upon  the  record  of  the  trial  of  William  E.  Udderzook. 


IV. 

On  the  2 1st  of  October  following  the  finding  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man’s  remains,  the  case  came  to  trial  at  West  Chester, 
Penna.,  Chief  Judge  William  Butler,  and  Associates  Hawley  and 
Passmore,  on  the  Bench.  For  the  prosecution  appeared  Hon. 
A.  Wanger,  of  West  Chester,  Commonwealth’s  Attorney,  and 
William  M.  Hayes,  Esq.,  of  West  Chester;  and  for  the  pris¬ 
oner,  Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  Hon.  Mil- 
ton  Whitney,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Joseph  Perdue,  Esq.,  of 
West  Chester. 

The  clerk  read  the  first  count  of  the  indictment  to  the  jury. 
The  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Wanger,  then  made  his  opening 
statement,  wherein  a  brief  resume  of  the  case  was  laid  before 
the  jury.  We  make  the  following  extracts  therefrom  : 

“  On  Friday,  the  nth  day  of  July  last,  the  naked  trunk  of  a 
male  human  body  was  found  in  Baer’s  Woods,  between  Pen- 
ningtonville  and  Cochranville,  a  lonely  and  desolate  spot, 
buried  in  a  shallow  grave.  The  limbs,  brutally  severed  from  the 
body,  were  found  buried  some  twenty-two  yards  distant.  The 
man  had  side  whiskers,  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  dark 
eyes,  hair  dark  and  wavy,  slightly  mixed  with  gray.  A  shirt 
was  found  in  the  same  grave  in  which  the  body  was  interred. 
From  the  feet  were  taken  a  pair  of  shoes.  Several  cuts,  appar¬ 
ently  stabs,  upon  the  right  breast,  a  cut  across  the  throat,  and 
two  other  slight  cuts,  revealed  the  crime  of  a  horrible  murder. 

“ .  .  .  Winfield  S.  Goss,  in  1872,  was  a  resident  of  Balti- 
8* 
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more.  On  Friday,  the  2d  day  of  February  in  that  year,  he 
disappeared.  It  was  alleged  that  he  was  dead.  We  have 
been  enabled  to  trace  his  wanderings,  in  some  measure,  until 
we  come  to  his  foul  murder  in  your  midst.  In  the  month  of 
June  following  his  disappearance  from  Baltimore,  he  arrived  at 
the  Central  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  registered  the 
name  of  A.  C.  Wilson.  The  handwriting  upon  the  register  will 
be  submitted  to  you  in  proof  of  this  fact.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  he  appeared  at  Cooperstown,  in  Delaware  County,  in  this 
State,  where  he  gave  the  same  name.  He  boarded  there  for 
some  months,  and  also  near  by  at  Athensville,  and  frequented 
Bryn  Mawr,  not  far  distant.  A  description  of  his  person  and 
clothing,  his  statements  and  handwriting,  will  be  submitted  to 
you  in  proof  of  these  facts.  A  finger-ring  which  he  wore,  that  is 
positively  recognized,  will  be  shown  you.  This  ring  he  pawned 
at  one  time  for  a  loan  of  a  few  dollars.  He  left  Athensville 
for  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  he  boarded  until  Wednesday, 
June  25,  1873.  On  that  day  he  left  for  Philadelphia,  procuring 
his  passage  ticket  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  fellow 
boarder.  In  Philadelphia  he  registered  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  in  proof  of  which  fact  we  shall  submit  to  you  his  hand¬ 
writing  upon  the  hotel  register.  .  .  .  Winfield  S.  Goss  had 
effected  an  insurance  upon  his  life  to  the  amount  of  $25,000, 
and  there  were  certain  actions  to  the  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  proof  of  an  in¬ 
terest  or  reason  for  concealing  the  whereabouts  of  Goss,  and 
even  for  his  murder. 

“  A  day  or  two  after  W.  S.  Goss  arrived  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  as  we  shall  prove  to  you,  the  prisoner  came  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  inquired  for  Goss,  alias  Wilson,  and  the  two  went  away 
together.  On  Monday  morning,  the  30th  of  June,  the  prisoner 
and  a  stranger  arrived  at  West  Grove  Station,  on  the  Baltimore 
Central  Railroad,  in  this  county.  They  left  their  baggage  and 
passed  on  foot  for  Jennerville,  where  they  arrived  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  They  there  remained  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning  the  prisoner  hired  a  horse  and  rode  to  his  brother- 
in-law’s  residence,  situated  ten  miles  north.  He  met  his  sister 
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at  the  house,  and  with  her  went  to  a  neighbor’s  field,  where  her* 
husband  was  at  work.  There  he  revealed  to  his  brother-in- 
law  that  he  had  a  friend  at  Jennerville  who  had  money,  and  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  Rhoades,  his  brother-in-law,  to  assist 
in  putting  the  friend  out  of  the  way  ;  stating  that  he  had  had 
this  person  in  Newark,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
it  would  be  worth  a  cool  thousand  dollars  to  each  of  them. 
We  shall  show  you  that  he  had  previously  written  to  Rhoades, 
saying  that  he  had  a  job  for  him.  .  .  .  The  prisoner  then  left 
his  horse  and  went  to  Penningtonville  on  foot,  where  he  hired 
a  horse  and  top  buggy.  Returning,  he  stopped  at  Rhoades’ 
place  for  the  horse  which  he  had  left,  and  borrowed  a  strap 
with  which  to  lead  him.  He  arrived  back  again  at  Jennerville 
in  the  evening,  returned  the  horse  he  had  hired  there  that 
morning,  and  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
he  and  the  stranger — his  friend  as  he  called  him — left  in  the 
buggy.  They  were  seen  at  a  number  of  places  on  the  road, 
and  will  be  traced  to  near  the  spot  where  the  remains  were 
found.  ...  At  1 1.40  o’clock  that  night  he  returned  the  buggy, 
broken  and  bloody.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  as  we  shall 
show  you,  there  were  heard  cries  upon  the  road,  or  within  the 
woods  where  the  crime  was  committed.  This,  as  you  will  re¬ 
member,  was  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last.  We  shall  show  you 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  a  smoke  was  seen  arising 
from  the  woods.  /Farther  in  the  woods  some  of  the  clothing  of 
the  murdered  man  was  burned.  Buttons  found  there  were  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  were  like  those  worn  by  A.  C.  Wilson,  alias  W.  S. 
Goss,  when  he  left  Newark.  The  prisoner  was  seen  to  pass 
the  hotel  in  Cochranville,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  and  at 
this  hotel  he  received  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  light  breakfast. 
Thence  he  went  on  foot  to  Jennerville,  arriving  there  at  nine 
or  ten  o’clock,  with  his  clothes  dishevelled.  On  his  way  be 
made  statements  about  the  man  he  had  taken  away  with  him, 
which  statements  we  will  show  were  false.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  he  called  at  the  railway  passenger  station  at  West 
Grove,  where  he  had  previously  left  his  baggage,  as  we  have 
stated,  and  obtaining  it,  he  took  it  to  his  mother’s  house,  where 
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he  left  it.  The  next  morning  he  left  for  Baltimore.  .  .  .  The 
person  who  had  let  to  the  prisoner  the  horse  and  top  buggy,  sent 
him  a  bill  for  the  breaking  of  the  wagon  and  loss  of  blankets, 
amounting  to  $12.75,  which  bill  he  paid.  This  bill  was  found 

upon  the  prisoner’s  person  at  the  time  of  his  arrest . ” 

Gainer  P.  Moore. — Sworn  and  examined.  On  Friday,  the 
eleventh  day  of  July  last,  I  was  passing  along  the  Newport 
turnpike.  Coming  along  in  sight  of  Baer’s  Woods,  I  noticed 
quite  a  number  of  buzzards  in  the  road  and  on  the  fence  each 
side  of  the  road.  As  I  came  up  near  where  they  were,  I  noticed 
a  good  many  in  the  bushes  in  the  woods.  I  went  on  upon 
my  business,  and  returning,  when  I  came  in  sight  of  the  woods, 
the  buzzards  were  still  there.  I  went  into  the  woods  to  see 
what  attracted  such  a  great  number,  and  discovered  something 
that  was  mysteriously  hidden.  It  was  partly  covered  over  with 
earth,  some  dead  leaves,  and  there  were  several  limbs  of  trees 
laid  lengthwise  over  it.  I  looked  around  that  portion  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  was  exposed,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  hair  whereby 
I  might  determine  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  was.  I  found 
nothing  but  a  little  tuft  of  dark  hair,  mixed  with  a  few  gray 
hairs.  I  did  not  make  any  further  discovery,  for  I  had  nothing 
to  work  with.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Hurford’s,  where  I  had  an 
errand,  and  from  Mr.  Hurford’s  went  across  the  lot  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Rhoades.  Mr.  Rhoades  was  not  at  home.  I  described 
to  his  wife  what  I  had  discovered  in  the  woods,  and  she  said 
she  would  tell  her  husband  when  he  came  home,  and  have  him 
come  up  and  see  me  at  my  home.  Rhoades  came  about  three 
or  four  hours  afterwards.  I  took  my  shovel  and  we  went  into 
the  woods  to  the  place  where  I  had  seen  the  object  or  body 
buried.  Rhoades  sunk  the  shovel  into  the  soil  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body,  and  dug  up  a  shirt.  He  struck  the  shovel  in  again, 
and  raised  up  the  head  and  face  of  a  man.  Just  then  I  heard 
a  wagon  passing  along  the  road.  I  went  out  to  the  road  and 
saw  a  gentleman  driving  by.  He  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  told 
him  what  we  had  found,  and  asked  him  to  come  into  the  woods 
and  be  a  witness.  He  did  not  want  to  be  detained,  but,  as  he 
was  going  towards  Penningtonville,  he  took  us  into  his  wagon, 
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that  we  might  notify  the  coroner.  The  coroner,  and  some  eight 
or  ten  gentlemen,  went  back  with  me  to  the  woods,  to  where 
the  body  lay.  A  jury  was  at  once  empanelled.  The  body  lay 
in  the  same  position  as  when  we  had  left  it.  Some  person  had 
reached  there  ahead  of  us,  and  had  uncovered  the  body.  I 
observed  a  good-sized  whisker  on  the  side  of  the  face,  also  a 
very  good  crop  of  hair.  His  beard  on  chin  and  lower  part  of 
face  showed  that  it  had  not  been  shaved  for  several  days.  His 
hair  was  quite  dark,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gray.  Whiskers  about 
the  same  color.  The  jury  being  empanelled,  the  body  was 
placed  in  their  care.  It  was  the  trunk  only,  the  arms  and  legs 
having  been  taken  off.  It  was  naked.  The  limbs  were  found 
about  .fifteen  paces  distant  from  where  the  body  lay.  They 
were  buried  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  On  the  feet 
were  a  pair  of  white  cotton  hose  and  a  pair  of  congress  gaiters. 
The  limbs  were  taken  out  and  placed  alongside  the  body.  The 
remains  were  then  removed  by  the  coroner  to  Penningtonville. 
I  subsequently  examined  and  made  measurements  of  the  grave 
where  the  body  was  buried.  The  deepest  part  of  it  was  eleven 
inches  below  the  surface.  At  that  depth  was  a  large  root  run¬ 
ning  across  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  There  were  other  roots 
running  across  near  the  ends  of  the  grave.  At  the  time  when 
Rhoades  and  I  raised  the  head  out  from  the  ground,  the  face 
had  a  natural  look.  By  that  I  mean  I  could  have  recognized 
it  easily  if  I  had  known  the  person  in  life.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
this. 

Counsel  for  Commonwealth  here  proposed  to  show  a  photo¬ 
graph  picture  to  the  witness  and  ask  him  whether  he  recognizes 
either  of  the  persons  photographed  thereon,  to  be  followed  by 
evidence  as  to  whose  photograph  it  is.  Objected  to  by  the  de¬ 
fence. — The  Court.  The  offer,  of  course,  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  opening  that  the  Commonwealth  made, 
and  with  the  offer  of  other  evidence  showing  whose  photograph 
it  is.  We  can  see  without  difficulty  that  it  can  do  no  harm  if  it 
is  not  followed  by  such  proof.  If  it  is  followed  by  such  proof, 
the  consequences  are  precise!}'  the  same  as  if  the  proofs  were 
heard  in  advance.  I  do  not  myself  see  that  it  can  make  any 
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difference  to  the  prisoner,  and  this  question  is  purely  one  of  dis¬ 
cretion  with  the  Court  In  our  judgment  the  evidence  must  be 
received.  [Exception  reserved  by  the  defence.] 

The  photograph  spoken  of  was  here  handed  to  witness.  It 
was  the  same  photograph  which  had  been  introduced  in  evidence 
during  the  preceding  trial  of  the  insurance  case,  being  a  picture 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Langley  sitting,  and  W.  S.  Goss  standing  by  the 
chair. 

Witness  testified  :  This  person  standing  facing  me  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  face  of  the  person  I  discovered  in 
Baer’s  Woods.  From  the  point  of  the  nose  upward,  in  particular, 
there  is  a  strong  resemblance ;  also  in  the  eyebrows  and  the 
hair.  [A  linen  shirt,  very  much  soiled,  and  somewhat  torn, 
was  handed  witness.] — Witness  (examining)  :  That  looks  like 
the  shirt  found  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  man  found  in  the 
woods.  I  recognize  it  by  the  blood-stains,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  by  that  button  (indicating) ;  I  noticed  that  button  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  front  part  of  the  band ;  I  noticed  at  the  time  that  it 
was  a  common  porcelain  button,  and  that  the  thread  was  not 
white  ;  also  these  cuts  in  the  shirt,  one  near  the  band,  and  these 
on  the  right  side,  near  the  front.  I  observed  all  these  marks 
while  the  jury  were  holding  the  inquest,  before  the  body  was 
removed  from  the  woods. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McVeagh.  When  Rhoades  and  I  first 
raised  the  head  and  face,  the  face  was  white,  and  I  looked  at  it 
closely  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  I  knew  it,  and  con¬ 
cluded  I  had  never  seen  the  individual.  I  first  saw  the  photo¬ 
graph  last  Friday  evening.  It  was  exhibited  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hayes,  the  Commonwealth  Attorney.  He  did  not  inform  me 
who  it  was ;  I  was  not  informed  at  any  time  whose  photograph 
it  was.  Mr.  Hayes  showed  it  to  me  and  asked  me  if  either  of 
those  faces  looked  like  the  man  I  found,  and  I  immediately 
recognized  the  man  standing. — Question.  Did  not  you  know 
these  were  two  photographs  on  the  same  plate — of  the  insurance 
agent  and  of  this  man  whose  body  is  alleged  to  have  been  found  ? 
— Answer.  I  never  heard  of  that. — By  the  Court.  Was  the 
face  bloated  or  swollen  to  any  extent  whatever? — Witness. 
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I  think  not ;  I  noticed  it  sufficiently  to  see,  and,  if  bloated  at  all, 
it  was  very  slightly. 

Hugh  Ravibo ,  Esq. — I  am  deputy  coroner,  and  reside  in 
Penningtonville.  I  was  notified  officially  in  this  case  by  Mr. 
Rhoades,  at  about  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  nth 
of  July,  and  empanelled  a  jury  right  away.  We  found  a  whis¬ 
ker  on  the  right  side  of  the  dead  man’s  face ;  on  the  other 
side  the  whisker  had  been  rubbed  off  by  a  stick,  and  adhered 
to  the  stick.  I  immediately  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  paper  for 
preservation.  I  took  a  small  portion  of  the  hair  from  the  head 
and  wrapped  it  in  paper  also.  We  then  examined  the  body 
lower  down  and  found  a  cut  just  below  the  breast-bone.  We 
saw  and  examined  several  other  cuts  on  the  body,  and  then 
we  took  the  body  and  carried  it  to  the  side  of  the  turn¬ 
pike.  While  we  were  getting  the  body  out  of  the  hole,  my  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  a  spot  some  sixty  feet  distant,  by  some 
parties  who  had  discovered  a  freshly-made  mound.  I  took  my 
shovel  and  commenced  to  clear  away  the  dirt,  and  there  found 
the  limbs.  As  it  was  growing  dark,  we  removed  the  remains  to 
Penningtonville.  Examined  witnesses  same  evening,  and  again 
next  day.  When  the  limbs  were  exhumed,  there  were  a  pair 
of  white  hose  and  a  pair  of  shoes  on  the  feet.  I  removed  them 
from  the  limbs.  [Witness  here  identified  the  gaiters  and  hose 
removed  by  him  from  the  limbs.]  At  the  place  in  the  woods 
where  the  remains  were  found,  the  undergrowth  is  very  thick, 
and  there  are  many  cedar  trees.  The  limbs  ta  the  trees  grow 
close  to  the  ground  and  are  full  of  branches.  There  was  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seeing  any  distance,  on  account  of  the  dense  growth. 
Subsequently  to  the  inquest  there  was  another  examination  of  the 
remains  by  Doctors  Lewis,  Bailey,  and  Howard.  Mr.  Wanger, 
the  District  Attorney,  was  present  at  the  time. — Cross-exam¬ 
ination.  The  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  was  loose  ;  some  of 
it  was  off — rubbed  off  and  lying  on  the  skin.  The  one  whisker 
that  remained  was  rather  loose  and  afterwards  rubbed  off.  The 
odor  was  very  offensive.  We  packed  the  body  in  ice  that  even* 
ing.  Also  some  disinfectant  was  placed  upon  it  by  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Elisha  W.  Bailey. — On  the  evening  of  the  nth  of  July 
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I  received  a  message  from  acting  coroner  Rambo,  to  go  to 
Baer’s  Woods  and  examine  a  body.  I  went  there  and  found 
some  eight  or  ten  persons  present.  I  examined  the  body  as  it 
lay  in  the  shallow  grave,  and  found  there  was  one  cut  opening 
into  it  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  and  about  three  inches 
from  the  breast-bone.  There  was  another  similar  cut  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  one  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs, 
and  one  between  the  eighth  and  ninth.  There  was  one  other 
cut  at  the  end  of  the  breast-bone,  another  in  the  neck,  on  the 
left  side,  about  an  inch  above  the  collar-bone.  There  was  an 
incised  wound  commencing  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  run¬ 
ning  across  the  windpipe  and  terminating  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  neck.  This  wound  opened  into  the  windpipe.  There 
was  also  a  wound  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose  at  the  lower 
third,  depressing  the  cartilage.  This  wound  showed  that  it  was 
not  done  with  a  sharp  instrument.  I  found  that  the  front  teeth, 
the  four  upper  incisors,  and  the  four  below,  had  been  driven 
back  into  the  mouth.  Two  of  them  were  lying  loose  on  the 
tongue  and  the  others  were  adhering.  I  removed  them  all  from 
the  mouth  and  have  kept  them  in  my  possession.  The  hair 
upon  the  head  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  inclined 
to  curl,  and  was  of  a  dark  brown  color  mixed  with  a  few  gray 
hairs.  On  the  chin  was  a  beard  of  several  days’  growth.  The 
limbs  were  all  disarticulated  from  the  body,  at  the  shoulder 
and  hip  joints.  [Witness  produced  the  teeth,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the.  mouth,  as  stated  by  him.]  The  person  had 
what  I  would  call  a  very  good  set  of  teeth  ;  they  were  firm  and 
large,  and  appeared  healthy  and  strong.  At  the  time  of  the 
inquest  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  person  and  of  his 
personal  appearance.  I  considered  him  between  thirty-five  and 
forty  years  of  age ;  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  in  height ; 
thirty-eight  to  forty  inches  girth  of  chest.  The  body  showed 
an  erect  carriage,  with  the  shoulders  thrown  back,  throwing  the 
chest  well  forward.  The  limbs  were  large,  well  developed,  and 
appeared  to  be  those  of  a  man  of  good  physique.  The  hands 
were  evidently  not  those  of  a  laboring-man. 

Dr.  E.  Lloyd  Howard. — I  reside  in  Baltimore  City ;  am  a 
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physician  and  surgeon  by  profession  and  practice  ;  I  reached 
Penningtonville  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  July  last.  On 
the  1 8th  I  witnessed  the  disinterment  of  a  body  in  the  burying- 
ground  at  Penningtonville.  This  was  in  the  afternoon.  After 
the  coffin  was  opened  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  remains. 
I  found  the  body  to  be  that  of  a  white  man,  of  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  height,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  or 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  of  stout  frame.  There  were 
marks  upon  it  indicating  that  a  previous  post-mortem  examination 
had  been  held ;  also  wounds  which  did  not  look  as  if  they  had 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  There  was  attached 
to  the  head  a  bundle  of  hair  lying  loosely  to  the  top  of  the  head ; 
none,  however,  attached  to  the  scalp.  The  hair  was  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  some  gray 
hairs  scattered  through  it.  I  removed  a  small  portion  for  sub¬ 
sequent  examination.  There  were  no  whiskers  upon  the  face, 
except  upon  the  chin,  where  was  a  beard  of  a  few  days’  growth. 
The  head  was  well  formed,  rather  large  size.  The  forehead 
was  straight  and  square ;  large,  full  face,  and  still  further  en¬ 
larged,  or  slightly  swollen,  by  post-mortem  changes.  The  eyes 
were  of  a  dark  color ;  the  exact  shade  could  not  be  determined. 
The  nose  was  well  formed,  and  rather  small.  There  were  cer¬ 
tain  injuries  about  the  face  which  I  noticed;  a  cut  across  the 
nose,  dividing  the  bones  from  the  cartilage.  This  cut  was  not 
inflicted  with  a  sharp  instrument.  There  were  also  marks  of 
injury  about  the  mouth.  The  upper  front  teeth  had  been  driven 
back  into  the  mouth,  carrying  with  them  a  part  of  the  socket 
of  the  teeth.  The  blow  upon  the  nose  must  have  been  a  very 
severe  one  to  have  broken  in  the  bone  and  cartilage  in  the 
manner  it  did.  The  blow  upon  the  mouth  also  must  have  been 
a  very  severe  one,  to  not  only  break  in  the  teeth  and  knock 
them  back,  but  also  to  break  in  the  jaw-bone.  I  found  ten 
teeth  remaining  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  open,  fresh  sockets  from 
which  four  others  had  been  removed  recently.  Two  upper  jaw 
teeth  had  been  lost  previous  to  death.  In  the  lower  jaw  I 
found  nine  teeth  remaining  in  position,  and  evidence  that  five 
others  had  been  lost  immediately  after  death  or  immediately 
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preceding  it.  There  were  evidences  of  two  lower  jaw  teeth 
having  been  lost  some  months  previous  to  death.  At  the  time 
of  death  he  must  have  had  twenty-eight  teeth  in  all  remaining 
in  his  mouth.  The  teeth  lost  previous  to  death,  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw,  were  back  teeth.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  character  of  his  teeth  were  perfectly  good.  They 
were  white,  even,  and  regular.  There  were  three  or  four  gold 
fillings,  and  there  were  slight  marks  of  disease  upon  two  teeth. 
The  neck  was  large  and  thick.  There  was  a  wound  across  the 
front  of  the  neck,  dividing  the  windpipe  and  extending  deeply 
into  the  tissues.  The  chest  was  large  and  capacious.  The 
points  it  presented  were  that  it  had  been  opened  in  a  previous 
post-mortem  examination,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  were 
several  wounds  upon  it.  The  exact  nature  or  cause  of  those 
wounds  it  was  impossible  to  determine.  I  examined  the  limbs, 
and  found  them  cleanly  disarticulated  from  the  body  at  the 
shoulders  and  at  the  hip-joints ;  evidently  removed  by  a  sharp¬ 
cutting  instrument.  They  were  large  and  well  developed.  The 
wrists,  ankles,  feet,  and  hands  were  small  for  that  sized  frame. 
The  nails  were  neatly  trimmed,  and  the  indications  were  that 
the  man  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hard  manual  labor.  The 
collar-bones  were  large,  throwing  the  shoulders  well  back. — 
Cross-examination.  At  the  time  I  went  to  Penningtonville,  I 
volunteered  to  go  with  Dr.  Lewis.  Other  persons  accompanied 
us,  and  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  exhumation  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  remains. 

Alexander  H.  Barnitz. — I  reside  in  the  city  of  Baltimore ; 
am  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  acquainted  with  Winfield  S.  Goss ;  have  known 
him  since  1859.  I  used  to  see  him  very  frequently,  almost 
daily,  at  the  establishment  of  Harrington  &  Mills,  where  he 
was  employed.  At  that  time  I  had  the  books  of  that  firm  in 
my  charge.  I  was  with  him  there  a  little  over  two  years, 
touring  the  time  he  was  there  I  saw  him  daily.  Afterwards  I 
met  him  occasionally.  I  saw  him  frequently,  just  as  I  see 
other  people  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  whom  I  know.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height ;  was  well 
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built,  erect,  unusually  prominent  bust,  shoulders  thrown  well 
back  ;  of  full  form,  and  well  developed.  He  had  dark  eyes, 
straight  nose,  round,  full  face,  dark,  wavy  hair,  a  prominent 
brow,  and  wide  forehead.  He  had  a  stout  neck.  So  far  as  I 
observed  them,  his  teeth  were  very  good.  I  simply  saw  them 
in  conversation.  I  was  in  Penningtonville  with  Dr.  Lewis  and 
Dr.  Howard,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  July  last,  and  witnessed 
the  exhumation  of  the  remains.  I  was  requested  to  examine 
them  critically  and  see  if  I  could  trace  any  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Goss ;  that  is,  if  I  could  identify  them.  I  re¬ 
membered  the  appearance  of  Goss  in  his  lifetime,  especially 
his  prominent  breast,  and  this  I  recognized  in  the  remains. 
I  also  recognized  the  brow  and  forehead  as  his,  together  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  face  across  the  region  of  the  eyes. 
— Cross-examination.  The  eyes  were  closed,  not  much  sunken  ; 
there  was  no  hair  upon  the  head.  I  saw  upon  that  corpse  the 
features  about  the  region  of  the  eyes  which  I  recognized  as 
those  of  Goss.  I  saw  there  the  expression  that  Goss  wore  in 
his  lifetime.  The  eyes  being  closed  did  not  destroy  this  ex¬ 
pression. 

A .  R.  Carter. — I  reside  in  Baltimore  ;  am  agent  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Life  Insurance  Company.  I  was  acquainted  with 
Winfield  S.  Goss.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  about  five  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches  tall ;  dark  brown  hair,  nearly  black ;  had 
a  beard  and  mustache  when  I  knew  him.  His  chest  measure¬ 
ment  was  thirty-eight  to  forty  inches,  and  he  weighed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  He  was  of  good  figure,  with 
broad  shoulders.  He  had  unusually  fine  teeth,  as  they  appear¬ 
ed  in  conversation.  I  was  in  Penningtonville  on  the  18th  of 
July  last  and  saw  the  human  remains  which  were  there  ex¬ 
humed.  I  recognized  the  body  as  that  of  Winfield  S.  Goss. 
I  recognized  particularly  the  prominent  forehead,  full  chest, 
and  square  build.  When  I  knew  Goss  he  was  in  a  picture- 
frame  gilding  business.  He  also  stated  to  me  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  a  substitute  for  india-rubber. — Cross- 
examination.  The  peculiarities  by  which  I  distinguished  the 
remains  as  being  those  of  Goss,  were  his  prominent  forehead, 
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his  full  chest,  and  his  square  shoulders. — The  Court.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  recognized  those  remains  as  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Goss,  or  that  in  the  respect  you  have  mentioned 
there  was  a  resemblance  ? —  Witness.  I  recognized  them  as 
his  remains.  They  resembled  him  so  closely  I  was  positive 
they  were  his.  I  would  have  taken  them  for  his  if  I  had  seen 
them  anywhere  else. 

Louis  Engel. — I  reside  in  Baltimore  County,  about  one  mile 
out  from  the  city.  I  knew  Winfield  S.  Goss.  He  lived  at  my 
father’s  house  during  the  summer  of  1871,  and  I  was  with  him 
almost  every  day.  He  was  a  very  fine-looking  man  ;  had  a 
large  chest ;  his  shoulders  were  thrown  well  back,  and  he  walked 
very  straight.  He  had  a  broad  forehead  and  had  dark,  heavy 
hair.  He  wore  a  finger  ring  with  a  blood-stone  setting.  It 
had  square  corners  and  flat  top.  The  part  that  went  round  the 
finger  was  square  on  the  edges  and  had  a  little  groove  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  ring  was  also  a  little  bent,  was  not  quite 
round.  When  he  was  living  at  our  house  I  would  take  the  ring 
from  him  sometimes  ;  I  would  take  it  off  his  finger  and  put  it  on 
mine  and  wear  it.  I  admired  the  ring  very  much.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  ring.  I  never  saw  one  like  it  since  that  time. — 
Question.  Have  you  seen  that  ring  since  ? — Answer.  Yes, 
sir,  at  Penningtonville.  I  think  it  was  on  the  17th  or  18th  of 
July  last. — Question.  State  whether  or  not  you  gave  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ring  then  before  you  saw  it. — Answer.  Yes,  sir, 
I  did. — Question.  Could  you  recognize  it  if  you  were  to  see  it 
again  ? — Answer.  I  think  I  could.  [Witness  was  handed  a 
ring  which  he  examined  and  said,  “  That  is  the  ring.”]  Witness 
continued :  At  the  time  Mr.  Goss  lived  at  our  house  he  had 
a  leather  colored  valise.  I  never  examined  it  closely.  [Witness 
was  shown  a  valise.]  It  looked  something  like  that ;  about 
that  size  and  color.  Goss  sometimes  drank  liquor.  I  have 
seen  him  drink,  and  one  time  he  borrowed  money  from  me  to 
buy  liquor  with.  At  one  time  I  saw  him  drunk. — Cross-exam¬ 
ination.  The  time  I  went  to  Penningtonville  was  upon  the 
same  occasion  of  which  the  others  have  spoken. — Question. 
Do  you  recollect,  upon  any  occasion,  of  Mrs.  Goss  calling  al 
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your  house,  since  the  publication  in  the  newspapers,  about 
what  you  have  mentioned  in  reference  to  this  ring  ? — Answer. 
Mrs.  Goss  did  not  call  at  our  house. — Question  by  Mr.  Whitney- 
Do  you  recollect  of  calling  at  Mrs.  Goss’s  house  ? — Answer. 
Yes,  sir.  She  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  to  her  house. — Question. 
Do  you  recollect  making  any  statement  there  to  the  effect  that 
you  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  this  was  her 
husband’s  ring,  but  it  was  one  similar  to  the  one  her  husband 
wore? — Answer.  I  said  it  was  the  ring  Mr.  Goss  had  worn 
when  he  was  at  our  house,  and  I  thought  it  was  his  ring,  and  I 
have  said  that  to  different  persons. — Question.  I  am  not  asking 
what  you  told  other  people.  Did  you  not  say  to  her,  in  the 
presence  of  the  family,  that  it  was  a  ring  that  looked  like  the 
one  that  her  husband  wore,  and  that  you  thought  it  was  the 
same  ? — Answer.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room  at  the  time 
but  Mrs.  Goss  and  myself.  I  said  to  her  that  I  thought  it  was 
Mr.  Goss’s  ring,  and  that  I  was  positive  of  it. — Question  by 
Mr.  McVeagh.  Where  did  you  first  hear  of  a  ring  found  in  this 
case  ? — Answer.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  I  reached  Penning- 
tonville. 

J.  W.  Langley. — I  reside  in  Baltimore ;  am  agent  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  Have  been 
acquainted  with  Winfield  S.  Goss  many  years.  I  first  knew  him 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  afterwards  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  large  frame,  full,  deep  chest, 
full  weight.  Pie  had  dark  hair,  inclined  to  curl.  He  had  very 
fine  front  teeth.  I  was  present  with  him  in  a  photographic 
saloon  at  one  time,  at  which  time  we  had  our  pictures  taken 
together.  [The  picture  was  shown  to  and  identified  by  witness.] 
In  this  picture  Mr.  Goss  is  standing,  and  I  am  sitting.  That 
is  the  position  we  were  in  when  this  picture  was  taken. 

John  Charles  Smith. — I  reside  in  Baltimore ;  1  have  known 
W.  S.  Goss.  He  boarded  at  Mr.  Engel’s,  next  door  to  where  I 
lived.  I  saw  him  every  day,  passing  him  usually  twice  a  day  at 
the  place  where  he  boarded.  He  was  of  about  the  same  size 
as  myself — a  little  taller.  He  had  dark,  wavy  hair,  and  dark 
whiskers.  He  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
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Charles  H.  Jo7ies. — I  am  room-clerk  at  the  Central  Hotel  on 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  As  guests  come  to  the  hotel,  I  see 
them  register  their  names,  and  assign  them  rooms.  [The  hotel 
register  of  1872  was  shown  to  and  identified  by  witness.]  Un¬ 
der  date  of  June  21,  1872,  I  saw  the  name  of  A.  C.  Wilson 
registered,  as  it  appears  here.  I  have  no  particular  recollection 
of  the  individual.  He  arrived  in  the  evening  and  went  away 
the  next  morning  about  nine  o'clock. 

David R.Mullin. — I  reside  in  Cooperstown,  Delaware  County, 
two  miles  south  of  Bryn  Mawr  Station.  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  first  I  knew  of  him  was  when  he 
was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  when  he  came  to  live  with  me 
and  remained  with  me  until  he  was  sixteen.  His  mother  then 
came  for  him  and  took  him  away  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade. 
After  he  had  learned  his  trade,  and  when  he  was  upwards  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  came  back  and  lived  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  a  year  or  more.  It  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago  when  he  came  back  to  my  neighborhood.  I  am  acquainted 
with  his  handwriting,  and  have  seen  him  write.  He  boarded 
with  me  while  he  was  learning  to  write  at  a  writing-school, 
which  was  after  he  had  learned  his  trade.  It  was  some  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1871  I  received  two  letters  from  him,  to  which  I  replied 
by  one  letter  intended  to  answer  both  of  his.  I  never  saw  him 
afterwards  until  I  saw  him  here  in  the  court-room.  [Two  letters 
were  submitted  to  witness.]  I  received  these  letters  through 
the  post-office  at  West  Haverford.  I  recognize  the  handwriting 
as  William  E.  Udderzook’s. 

The  letters  offered  in  evidence  and  read  to  the  jury  are  as 
follows  : 

Baltimore,  October  28,  1871. 

Mr.  Mullin  : 

Dear  Sir — I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  are  all  well,  and 
hope  these  few  lines  may  find  you  all  enjoying  the  same  favor — it  has  been 
nearly  one  year  since  I  seen  or  heard  from  you.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  I  still  exist.  I  have  constant  employment,  on  cutters,  in  a 
factory,  where  over  a  hundred  men  are  employed.  I  should  have  written 
this  letter  sooner,  but  I  am  rather  careless  about  writing.  I  suppose  I  have 
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been  prompted  to  this  by  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine,  he  is  a 
man  of  fine  appearance,  and  about  my  age,  and  very  well  to  do.  But  the  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  he  is  obliged  to  mingle  with  has  been  a  great  source 
of  annoyance.  It  is  his  intention  to  leave  the  city  for  a  few  months  in  order 
to  wean  himself  from  so  much  company.  I  recommended  Cooperstown  as  a 
quiet  little  place  and  just  what  would  suit  him.  Now,  if  it  would  suit  you 
folks  to  receive  him  as  a  boarder,  please  write  soon  and  name  the  particu¬ 
lars.  He  will  not  want  to  leave  Baltimore  for  a  few  weeks.  Can  we  look 
for  you  down  this  fall  ?  we  would  be  pleased  to  see  you  in  Baltimore.  I 
spent  a  few  days  in  Jennervilie  last  June.  Mother  was  well  at  that  time, 
but  since  that  time  she  was  very  near  being  killed  by  the  cow  that  she  was 
milking,  all  on  account  of  a  dog  coming  to  her  while  she  was  milking. 

I  would  like  to  write  much  longer,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
I  will  close.  Please  answer  very  soon. 

Very  Respt  Yours 

VVm.  E.  Udderzook, 

No.  167  Conway  St. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Balt.  Nov.  16th,  1871. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mullin  : 

I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  you  some  time  since  but  I  have  not  received  an  an¬ 
swer.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  did  not  receive  it.  I  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  writing  again. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  of  much  importance  to  communicate 
at  present.  The  State  and  City  elections  are  over  and  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  the  returns.  The  Republican  ticket  has  been  defeated  very  generally 
in  this  State.  I  was  nominated  by  the  Reform  party,  and  endorsed  by  the 
Republican  Nominating  Convention.  After  the  Convention  adjourned  a 
committee  called  on  me  and  informed  me  of  my  nomination.  This  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  the  President,  Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Ward,  also  fifteen  Custom  House  officers,  besides  a  number  from  the  Post 
Office  and  the  Naval  Department,  also  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

Several  speeches  were  made  to  which  I  responded.  The  next  evening 
a  mass  meeting  was  called.  I  being  present  was  conducted  to  the  stand 
by  the  Sargt.  at  Arms,  by  the  request  of  the  President  Amid  loud  & 
continued  applause.  I  addressed  the  meeting,  at  considerable  length.  I 
was  not  elected  by  some  considerable  but  run  ahead  of  the  Ticket  thirty-one 
votes  in  my  ward,  my  District  consisted  of  Six  Wards.  I  was  five  votes 
short  of  carrying  the  ward,  which  was  closer  than  had  been  for  some  years. 
(Too  many  Roman  Catholics,)  the  Democrat  ticket  in  my  District  stood 
Eleven  Catholics  two  Protestant,  and  all  were  elected.  I  wrote  you  in  my 
last  in  regard  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  desired  to  weane  himself  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  former  associates.  He  has  been  in  the  way  of  getting  a  little  in- 
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toxicated,  I  thought  that  you  might  Reform  him,  would  it  suit  you  to 
board  him  a  few  months  or  less.  Please  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  wife  &  two  little  ones  are  well.  I  have  study  employment  making 
cutters  for  a  large  factory  where  over  one  hundred  men  are  employed.  Jos. 
Thomas  &  Son,  corner  of  Park  &  Clay  Streets. 

Give  my  respects  to  inquiring  friends. 

Very  Respt.  Yours 

Wm.  E.  Udderzook, 

No.  167  Conway  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Witness  continued . — After  I  received  the  second  letter  I 
wrote  in  answer,  informing  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  prudent 
for  me  to  take  a  boarder  at  that  time.  Some  time  after  that,  on 
the  22d  day  of  June,  1872,  a  man  came  to  my  house  to  board, 
and  stated  to  me  that  his  name  was  Wilson.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  arranged  a  Mexican  vine  on  my  porch,  so  that  as  the  vine 
grew  it  spelled  his  full  name,  Alexander  Campbell  Wilson.  He 
had  no  occupation.  He  came  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2 2d  of 
June,  and  remained  until  the  16th  of  the  following  November. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  ;  heavy, 
square  build  ;  very  full  in  the  breast.  His  hair  was  black,  and 
his  face  cleanly  shaved  at  the  time  he  came.  He  let  his  side- 
whiskers  and  mustache  grow  after  he  came.  [The  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  of  Goss  and  Langley  was  shown  to  witness.] — ■ 
Question.  Do  you  recognize  either  of  these  in  the  picture  ? — 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  recognize  the  one  standing  as  Mr.  Wilson’s 
picture.  When  Wilson  came  to  my  house  he  came  on  foot  and 
brought  nothing  with  him.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  came 
back  Sunday  morning,  bringing  with  him  a  valise.  Wilson  had 
a  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  for  which  reason  I  declined  to 
board  him  any  longer.  After  he  left  my  place  I  received  a 
letter  from  Newark,  New  Jersey,  purporting  to  come  from  him. 
There  was  a  portion  of  his  board  bill  unpaid  when  he  left  my 
house.  I  did  not  afterwards  receive  any  pay  other  than  a  watch, 
which  he  sent  me  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Olrey. 

George  Crook. — I  have  known  Winfield  S.  Goss  since  1868, 
On  my  first  acquaintance  with  him  I  found  him  to  be  an  intem¬ 
perate  man.  [The  defence  objects  to  evidence  of  W.  S.  Goss’s 
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habits  of  intemperance.  The  Commonwealth  asks  to  show  this 
habit  with  the  view  of  identification.  The  objection  is  over 
ruled,  and  exception  noted.]  He  was  a  good-looking  man ; 
about  forty  years  of  age  ;  would  weigh  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  He  was  about  five  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  height ;  broad  chest ;  dark  brown  hair  ; 
had  a  peculiar;  active  walk,  and  usually  dressed  neatly. 

Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Mullin. — I  am  wife  of  David  R.  Mullin,  who 
has  been  examined.  A  man  by  name  of  A.  C.  Wilson  came  to 
our  house  on  the  21st  of  June,  1872,  and  then  went  away  on 
the  2 2d,  and  came  back  on  the  23d.  When  he  came  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  he  brought  a  leather  valise.  He  was  a  stout  built 
man,  about  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches,  very  full  chest,  his 
shoulders  thrown  back,  rather  dark  hair  and  good  teeth.  He 
did  nothing.  In  the  fall  he  made  a  little  house  of  acorns  for  a 
fair.  [Witness  was  shown  the  picture  of  Goss  and  Langley.] 
The  one  in  the  picture  who  is  standing  is  very  much  like  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  V.  Olrey. — I  formerly  lived  at  the  house  of  David  R. 
Mullin  in  Cooperstown.  I  knew  A.  C.  Wilson  during  the  time 
he  was  at  Mr.  Mullin’s.  I  saw  him  almost  every  day  during 
that  time.  He  was  a  genteel-looking  man  about  thirty-eight 
years  old;  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  shoulders  thrown  well 
back ;  dark  brown  hair,  inclined  to  curl  and  turning  gray ; 
small  hands  and  feet,  and  very  large  hips.  '  My  business  called 
me  to  Philadelphia  daily.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  I 
called  at  the  Central  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  for  a  black  silk  hat 
which  he  had  left  there.  At  his  request  I  directed  and  sent 
small  paper  parcels,  which  usually  weighed  three  or  four  ounces, 
and  were  sealed  with  wax.  I  gave  the  parcels  to  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company,  at  their  office  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  these 
packages  was  sent  about  the  7th  of  August,  1872,  another  about 
the  15th  of  September,  and  another  about  the  24th  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  address  which  I  wrote  by  his  directions  upon  the 
parcels  was  “  A.  C.  Gass,  Calvert  Street ,  Baltimore,  Maryland ; 
care  of  Stevens  &  Co."  At  his  request  I  went  to  Bryn  Mawr 
post-office  and  inquired  for  his  letters,  and  on  several  occasions 
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obtained  letters  to  his  address,  which  I  delivered  to  him.  They 
were  all  post-marked  Baltimore.  There  was  a  cabinet  furniture 
card  printed  on  the  envelope,  purporting  to  be  the  trade-mark 
of  Stevens  &  Co.  Wilson  and  I  conversed  about  people  in 
Baltimore  as  mutual  acquaintances.  He  showed  me  the  wood¬ 
en  model  of  a  ratchet  screw-driver  which  he  claimed  to  be  an 
invention  of  his  own.  It  was  so  constructed  that  a  person 
using  it  could  retain  the  same  hold  upon  the  handle  and  turn 
the  screw-driver.  [The  picture  of  Goss  and  Langley  shown 
to  witness.]  I  recognize,  in  this  picture,  the  one  standing  as 
Wilson’s  picture. — Cross-examined.  I  never  saw  a  man  look  at 
all  like  that  picture,  except  Wilson,  nor  bear  any  resemblance 
to  him.  It  is  by  the  general  make-up  of  the  man  that  I  identify 
him  in  this  picture. 

Abraham  Good. — I  reside  in  Cooperstown ;  am  a  carpenter 
by  trade.  I  knew  A.  C.  Wilson  during  the  time  he  lived  at  Mr. 
Mullin’ s.  I  saw  him  three  or  four  times  every  week.  [The  pic¬ 
tures  of  Goss  and  Langley  shown  to  witness.]  I  recognize  the 
one  standing,  as  A.  C.  Wilson.  Wilson  borrowed  four  and  a  half 
dollars  in  money  from  me.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  came  to 
me  and  offered  me  a  finger  ring  as  a  pledge  for  payment.  I 
took  the  ring  and  kept  it  about  one  month.  I  then  sent  the 
ring  to  him,  to  his  address  at  that  time,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
I  sent  him  at  the  same  time  the  screw- driver  model.  The  ring 
had  a  large  stone  setting.  [The  ring  before  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence  was  handed  to  witness.]  This  looks  like  the  ring.  I  sent 
it  to  him  in  a  package,  by  express,  about  the  ist  of  January. 
I  sent  it  at  his  request.  While  I  had  the  ring  in  my  possession 
I  did  not  wear  it,  but  put  it  away.  1  never  examined  it  particu¬ 
larly.  The  screw-driver  model  was  a  double  ratchet,  made  in 
three  pieces  ;  the  driver  part  had  a  stem  to  it  that  ran  through 
the  other  two  pieces,  so  that  one  could  move  the  driver  without 
the  handle  turning  in  one’s  hand.  I  never  saw  one  like  it.  It 
was  peculiar. 

Newton  Marshall. — I  reside  at  Bryn  Mawr  Station.  I  am 
ticket  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  agent 
of  Adams  Express  Company.  I  have  received  packages  through 
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my  office  directed  to  A.  C.  Wilson,  and  delivered  them  to  him, 
for  which  he  receipted.  [Receipt  book  of  the  company  handed 
to  witness.]  The  first  package  was  received  on  October  16, 
1872.  It  was  a  paper  package,  probably  eighteen  inches  long, 
by  twelve  wide,  and  three  or  four  thick.  It  would  weigh  about 
eight  pounds.  It  felt  soft,  like  clothing.  It  came  from  Balti¬ 
more  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  as  appears  by  the  way-bill 
which  is  in  this  book.  The  next  package  came  November  23, 
1872,  and  was  delivered  to  A.  C.  Wilson.  It  was  a  money  pack¬ 
age  and  said  to  contain  $40.  He  receipted  for  it  in  this  book. 
It  came  from  Baltimore  by  way  of  Philadelphia.  I  saw  Wilson 
frequently  in  October  and  November,  1872.  I  suppose  I  saw 
him  nearly  every  day  for  a  month.  I  became  familiar  with  his 
appearance,  in  a  business  way,  by  his  calling  at  my  office. 
[Picture  of  Goss  and  Langley  shoiyn  to  witness.]  The  man 
standing  in  this  picture  is  the  man  I  delivered  the  packages  to. 

David  Bachrach. — I  reside  in  Baltimore  ;  am  a  photographer. 
[Picture  of  Goss  and  Langley  shown  to  witness.]  I  have  the 
negative  those  pictures  were  taken  from,  in  my  possession. 
[Witness  produces  and  exhibits  negative.]  It  is  a  picture  of 
Winfield  S.  Goss  and  Mr.  Langley.  I  had  known  Mr.  Goss  a 
few  months  before  making  that  negative.  This  print  [examin¬ 
ing  photographic  card  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence,  rep¬ 
resenting  one  man  standing  and  the  other  sitting]  was  made 
about  a  year  ago,  from  this  negative.  At  the  time  it  was  taken  I 
did  not  notice  anything  on  the  finger  of  Mr.  Goss.  The  photo¬ 
graph  shows  he  has  a  ring  there. 

Annie  E.  Mullin. — I  reside  in  Cooperstown,  in  the  family  of 
David  R.  Mullin.  I  knew  A.  C.  Wilson  while  he  lived  in  our 
family.  He  was  a  nice-looking  gentleman  ;  he  had  quite  dark 
hair,  a  little  curly.  [The  photograph  introduced  in  evidence 
shown  to  witness.]  The  one  standing  is  the  picture  of  the 
gentleman  who  boarded  at  our  house.  [The  seal  ring  hereto¬ 
fore  introduced  in  evidence  handed  to  witness.]  That  looks  like 
the  ring  I  saw  him  wear. 

Horatio  C.  Litzenberg. — I  reside  in  Athensville,  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  Cooperstown.  I  keep  a  hotel  there.  I 
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knew  A.  C.  Wilson.  He  came  to  my  place  to  obtain  board, 
and  remained  about  a  week.  He  drank  occasionally  ;  I  saw  him 
intoxicated  twice.  [Witness  identified  a  due  bill  from  A.  C. 
Wilson  to  H.  C.  Litzenberg,  dated  November  23,  1872.]  I 
wrote  the  paper  and  he  returned  it  to  me  signed.  I  did  not 
see  him  write  his  name. 

Thomas  R.  Haley. — I  reside  in  Athensville,  and  assist  Mr. 
Litzenberg  in  liis  business.  I  knew  a  man  who  -represented 
himself  to  be  A.  C.  Wilson.  He  came  to  obtain  board  and  re¬ 
mained  about  a  week.  He  came  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1872,  and  went  away  on  the  23d  of  same  month.  He  was  in¬ 
toxicated  several  times  while  there.  I  refused  him  liquor  at 
the  bar  several  times. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Toombes. — I  reside  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  ; 
am  the  wife  of  Isaac  Toombes.  Mr.  A.  C.  Wilson  came  to  my 
house,  November  29,  1872,  and  remained  there  as  a  boarder 
during  nearly  seven  months.  I  remember  seeing  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  on  the  nth  day  of  May,  1873,  at  my  house  in 
Newark.  He  came  to  see  A.  C.  Wilson.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  me  by  A.  C.  Wilson  as  Mr.  Mullin.  He  came  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning.  My  husband 
conducted  him  upstairs  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  room.  He  tool- 
breakfast  with  me.  After  breakfast,  they  made  arrangements 
to  .go  to  New  York;  Wilson  came  and  asked  me  for  an  um¬ 
brella.  They  then  went  away  together,  and  returned  together 
the  same  evening.  They  then  took  supper,  after  which  they 
went  to  their  room,  upstairs  ;  Mr.  Udderzook  left  to  take  the 
cars  a  little  before  nine  o’clock  that  night.  I  have  not  seen 
him  from  that  time  until  I  came  into  this  court-room.  Mr. 
Wilson  left  my  house,  June  25th,  1873.  It  was  Wednesday 
evening,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock.  He  left,  as  he  said,  to 
meet  a  friend  in  Philadelphia.  He  said  he  was  going  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Wilson  was  what  I  would  call  a  large  man  ;  full¬ 
chested,  square  shoulders,  throwing  his  shoulders  back,  espe¬ 
cially  when  walking.  He  had  dark  hair  sprinkled  with  gray ; 
whiskers  the  same.  He  wore  side  whiskers,  with  mustache 
somewhat  connected  with  his  whiskers — what  I  believe  are 
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called  Burnside  whiskers.  His  eyes  were  dark.  He  wore  no 
beard  on  his  chin.  In  conversation  I  observed  his  teeth.  He 
had  a  very  good  set  of  teeth.  He  took  with  him  his  overcoat ; 
I  should  call  it  a  very  dark  wine  color.  He  had  a  pair  of 
light  pantaloons  on  when  he  went  away,  and  a  dark  vest.  He 
wore  congress  gaiters  ;  he  had  no  buttons  on  them.  [Exhibit¬ 
ing  shoes  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence.]  They  were 
something  similar  to  those ;  I  could  not  swear  those  were  the 
shoes.  His  shoes  were  marked  eights  ;  he  used  to  leave  them 
on  the  rack  in  my  hall. — Question.  Where  was  the  mark  you 
saw  ? — Answer.  On  the  elastic,  on  the  inside. — Question .  On 
both  shoes  or  only  one  ? — Answer.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 
— Question.  See  whether  there  is  a  mark  in  that  shoe  ? — An¬ 
swer.  [Examining  shoe.]  It  looks  like  the  figure  I  saw  in  Mr. 
Wilson’s  shoe.  On  the  Tuesday  before  Mr.  Wilson  left  (he 
was  going  away  on  Wednesday),  he  brought  me  a  shirt  and 
asked  if  I  would  wash  it  for  him.  Myself  and  girl  washed  and 
ironed  it  for  him.  It  was  a  new  shirt  and  rather  difficult  for 
the  girl  to  iron,  so  I  told  her  to  leave  it  until  after  dinner  and 
I  would  iron  it.  I  did  iron  it,  and  in  doing  so  I  observed  the 
band  button  was  off  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  I  sewed  one 
on  in  its  place.  The  shirt  opened  behind.  There  had  been 
two  buttons  on — one  on  the  yoke  and  one  on  the  band.  There 
was  a  button-hole  in  the  front  of  the  band  around  the  neck  ; 
eyelet  holes  in  the  middle  plait  of  bosom,  for  studs  ;  a  loop  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bosom  plaits,  and  plaits  by  the  side  of  the 
middle  plait.  It  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  washed  since  it 
was  done  up  new.  Mr.  Wilson  had  worn  it  a  week  previous. 
[The  shirt  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence  exhibited  to  wit¬ 
ness.]  In  respect  to  the  buttons,  button-holes,  and  the  plaits, 
this  shirt  answers  to  the  same  description  as  the  one  I  washed. 
When  Mr.  Wilson  first  came  to  my  house  he  engaged  board, 
and  then  went  away  and  got  his  baggage,  which  consisted  of  a 
leather  valise  only.  The  valise  had  two  handles  placed  so  they 
could  both  be  clasped  by  the  same  hand.  The  inside  partition 
of  the  valise  was  loose,  as  I  learned  by  picking  it  up  from  the  floor 
where  he  had  thrown  it.  The  partition  was  covered  with  blue  par 
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per,  small  figures.  This  partition  was  left  behind  by  Wilson  when 
he  went  away.  When  I  moved  house  it  was  thrown  away.  The 
valise  was  tan-colored,  and  looked  as  though  it  had  been  rough¬ 
ly  handled.  There  were  three  letters  on  one  end,  one  of  which 
I  think  was  a  C.  [The  valise  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence 
exhibited  to  witness.]  It  looks  like  the  valise.  The  letters  on 
the  end  are  in  the  same  place,  but  cannot  say  certain  about 
them,  as  they  are  so  much  defaced.  The  size  of  this  valise,  its 
color,  and  the  color  of  the  lining,  correspond  with  that  of 
Wilson’s.  At  the  time  Wilson  came  to  board  with  me,  I  lived 
at  No.  275  Mulberry  Street,  and  I  moved  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1873,  to  No.  331  Mulberry  Street.  When  he  left  I  was 
living  at  No.  331  Mulberry  Street.  When  he  came  to  board 
with  me  he  wore  no  ring  ;  but  he  often  spoke  of  one  which  he 
owned,  and  when  it  came  I  was  curious  to  see  and  examine  it. 
I  had  it  in  my  hands  and  examined  it,  and  saw  him  wear  it 
afterwards.  I  had  it  in  my  possession  one  afternoon  last  April. 
It  was  handed  me  by  a  member  of  the  family  to  give  to  Mr. 
Wilson.  I  put  it  on  my  finger  until  tea-time  and  then  delivered 
it  to  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  a  gold  ring  with  blood-stone  setting. 
The  stone  was  longer  than  it  was  wide.  There  was  a  groove 
around  the  gold  band,  a  sort  of  beading.  [The  ring  exhibited 
to  witness.]  It  looks  like  the  same  ring.  I  placed  it  on  this 
forefinger,  because  it  was  loose  for  my  other  fingers.  Mr. 
Wilson  wore  it  on  the  ring-finger  of  his  left  hand.  Mr.  Wilson 
received  letters  by  post,  brought  by  the  letter-carrier.  They 
were  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Wilson.  I  did  not  often  notice 
the  post-mark,  but  I  have  noticed  the  post-mark  Baltimore  upon 
his  letters.  He  has  directed  letters  for  me.  I  saw  a  letter  he 
sent  away.  I  saw  that  it  was  addressed  to  Miss  Eliza  Arden, 
Baltimore.  He  had  a  pair  of  eye-glasses.  He  never  appeared 
to  use  them.  I  have  seen  him  read  and  write.  He  did  not 
then  use  them.  He  wore  them  by  a  cord  about  his  neck,  and 
carried  them  in  his  vest  pocket.  He  had  a  habit  of  drinking. 
On  several  occasions  he  was  very  much  intoxicated.  When 
Mr.  Udderzook  was  at  my  house  to  see  him,  Mr.  Wilson  called 
Udderzook  “  Doctor.”  He  left  on  Wednesday  evening.  The 
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next  Saturday  morning  I  received  a  note  from  him,  written  on 
Friday,  dated  from  Philadelphia.  I  did  not  save  it,  I  burned 
it.  He  wrote  me  saying  that  he  enclosed  $2.50,  with  which  he 
wished  me  to  pay  $1.00  to  the  paper-man,  and  $1.50  to  a  Mr. 
Meyers,  across  the  street  from  my  house.  He  wrote  that  he 
was  the  most  miserable  man  living,  and  wished  himself  back  at 
our  house  again,  and  said  he  should  sail  for  Europe  on  Satur¬ 
day  noon.  There  was  no  money  in  the  letter.  We  had  a 
private  sitting-room  for  our  boarders,  and  he  frequently  went 
into  it.  He  had  an  invention  which  was  called  the  model  of  a 
screw-driver.  My  attention  was  called  to  it,  but  I  could  not 
explain  what  it  was.  [The  name  of  A.  Campbell  Goss  was 
here  called,  but  he  did  not  respond,  and  the  examination  of  the 
above  witness  was  continued  as  follows.]  There  was  another 
person  who  called  to  see  Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  was  during 
the  last  of  January,  1873.  He  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr. 
Wilson’s  brother.  He  resembled  Mr.  Wilson.  He  came  on  a 
Sunday  morning  and  left  Monday  afternoon.  He  called  for  a 
private  room,  and  in  the  evening  I  gave  them  the  dining-room 
to  do  some  writing  in.  They  were  writing  there  all  the  even¬ 
ing.  [The  Goss-Langley  picture  was  exhibited  to  witness.]  I 
recognize  the  one  standing  to  be  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
no  business  while  he  was  at  my  house. — Cross-examinaliofi .•  1 
saw  the  shirt  before  I  saw  it  here,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Wanger, 
the  Commonwealth’s  Attorney.  I  also  saw  the  shoes  in  the 
hands  of  other  persons.  I  did  not  examine  them.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Wilson  lived  with  me,  my  family  consisted  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  persons.  Sometimes  we  had  twelve  to  eighteen  boarders. 
The  latter  part  of  last  January  a  gentleman,  who  represented 
himself  as  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  as  being  a  brother 
of  A.  C.  Wilson,  came  to  my  house  in  Newark.  He  resembled 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Miss  Emma  Taylor. — I  reside  in  Newark  and  live  with  Mrs. 
Toombes,  who  has  just  been  examined.  At  the  time  A.  C. 
Wilson  boarded  at  her  house  I  knew  Mr.  Wilson ;  saw  him 
daily  at  meal  times,  evenings,  and  on  Sundays.  He  was  a  stout, 
fine-looking  man,  with  full  chest,  very  dark  brown  hair,  slightly 
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mixed  with  gray,  and  at  that  time  wore  a  moustache  and  side 
whiskers.  He  had  large,  dark  eyes,  and  heavy  eyebrows.  In 
talking  he  showed  his  teeth,  which  were  very  good.  He  had  a 
large  seal  ring,  which  at  one  time  he  gave  to  me  and  I  kept  it 
about  three  weeks.  I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  parted  with  it. 
On  the  stone  setting  were  two  spots,  which  he  pointed  out  to 
me,  with  a  sort  of  a  drip  between  them.  The  part  which  goes 
round  the  finger  is  not  quite  round  in  shape.  [The  ring  here¬ 
tofore  introduced  in  evidence  handed  to  witness.  Witness  takes 
the  ring  and  proceeds  to  a  window  and  closely  examines  it.]  I 
cannot  see  the  spots  so  distinctly  as  I  remember  them.  The 
resemblance  of  the  ling  itself,  and  the  shape  and  size  is  the 
same. — The  Court.  Let  us  see  what  those  spots  are.  [The 
witness  hands  the  ring  to  the  judge,  and  explains  what  she 
means  by  the  spots.]  Mr.  Wilson  gave  it  to  me  to  keep,  and  I 
wore  it  on  that  forefinger  with  two  or  three  other  rings.  It  was 
a  rather  tight  fit  on  that  finger  then  and  it  is  the  same  now.  I 
kept  the  ring  about  three  weeks,  and  then  gave  it  to  Mrs. 
Toombes,  and  she  returned  it  to  Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Udderzook,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  before.  I  saw  him  on  the 
nth  of  May  last,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Toombes.  The  way  I 
remember  or  fix  the  date  is  because  there  was  a  lady  friend 
visiting  me,  and  she  went  away  on  Sunday,  and  the  nth,  when 
he  came,  was  the  Sunday  week  before  she  went  away.  [The 
Goss-Langley  picture  exhibited  to  witness.]  I  recognize  the 
one  standing  as  Mr.  Wilson.  He  left  Mrs.  Toombes’s  family  on 
the  25th  of  June.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  Philadelphia. 
While  he  lived  at  Mrs.  Toombes’s  he  wrote  me  several  notes. — 
Cross-exammation.  I  recognize  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  picture,  from 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  person  ;  from  the  whole  effect 
of  the  figure.  When  Mr.  Wilson  gave  me  the  ring  he  was  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  liquor.  I  offered  him  the  ring  back  several 
times  when  he  was  sober,  and  he  would  not  take  it.  The  notes 
he  wrote  me  were  upon  small  pieces  of  paper,  which  he  placed 
in  my  hands.  To  some  of  them  he  signed  his  name  A.  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  and  to  others  no  name  at  all.  He  wrote  them  frequently, 
sometimes  three  or  four  a  day.  Sometimes  he  and  1  would 
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talk  about  the  contents  of  the  notes  afterwards.  I  have  a 
recollection  of  his  handwriting,  but  not  very  distinct.  [Com¬ 
monwealth’s  Attorney  proposed  to  offer  two  letters  to  witness 
and  ask  if  she  recognizes  handwriting.  One  letter  dated  New¬ 
ark,  January  9,  and  received  by  David  R.  Mullin.  The  other 
addressed  to  S.  R.  Downs,  June  19,  1872.]  Objected  to  by 
defence,  and  exception  reserved. — By  the  Court.  Do  you  rec¬ 
ognize  the  handwriting?  Look  at  it  carefully  and  say  whether 
you  know  that  handwriting.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the 
writing? — Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  writing  is  that  of  A.  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  following  are  the  letters  shown  to  witness : 


S.  R.  Downs. 

Success  L.  i. 

Dear  Sir — i  have  just  noticed  your  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
herald,  please  drop  me  a  few  lines  and  state  if  you  could  not  ACCOMMO¬ 
DATE  an  humble  unassuming  and  good  natured  individual,  as  i  profess  to  be 
for  less  money  than  your  advertisement  calls  for,  am  easy  to  please,  can  put 
up  with  anything,  all  i  want  is  to  get  in  the  country.  Please  let  me  hear 
from  you  at  any  rate  with  directions  how  to  find  your  house. 

Yours  most  resp’t, 

A.  C.  Wilson. 

New  York,  Jan.  3,  1873. 

David  R.  Mullin,  Esq.,  Cooperstown,  Pa. 

Dear  Governor— I  have  but  just  time  to  write  you  a  few  lines  merely 
to  inform  you  of  my  whereabouts  and  good  health,  &c.,  &c.  Well  as  you 
see  from  this  letter  I  am  again  in  the  great  metropolis,  hard  at  work,  and 
working  harder  than  I  ever  did  before  in  my  life.  I  am  with  a  large  firm 
here,  that  was  among  the  sufferers  from  the  Boston  fire.  Their  loss  is  near 
a  $100,000,  and  they  are  working  hard  to  regain  their  former  footing.  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  came  to  them  in  their  distress  for  they  were  sorely  in 
need  of  my  assistance  (humble  as  it  may  be)  for  in  these  hurried  times  they 
wanted  no  new  hands,  but  old  ones,  and  as  I  am  familiar  with  their  business 
as  well  as  their  custom,  I  need  no  instructions.  I  have  been  to  Philadelphia 
twice  and  to  Boston  once  since  I  left  you,  and  I  leave  here  again  to-night 
for  Boston,  and  as  soon  as  I  return,  I  am  off  for  the  West  for  them.  So  you 
see  my  dear  Governor  I  have  my  hands  full.  1  have  not  had  any  leisure 
moments  to  myself  since  I  have  been  here  and  will  not  until  I  return  from 
my  Western  trip.  These  men  have  been  my  friends  in  times  past  and  I  am 
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glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  reciprocate  their  kindness.  Gov.  you  know 
that  I  was  looking  for  a  package  by  express  when  I  left  you.  Well  in  that 
package  I  expected  a  $100.  I  have  received  the  package,  but  only  received 
$40  instead  of  $100.  The  truth  of  this  you  can  find  out  from  the  clerk  at 
Bryn  Mawr  station.  Had  I  received  the  $100  I  should  have  been  able  to 
pay  you  what  I  owe  you,  but  as  it  is  I  hope  you  are  not  uneasy  for  I  will 
not  long  remain  in  your  debt.  Now  a  few  words  about  family  matters  and 
I  will  close  my  letter.  The  time  that  I  lived  in  your  family  have  been  very 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  I  was  treated  by  all  like  a  gentleman  and  tried  to 
the  very  best  of  my  ability  to  act  in  accordance  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
succeeded  until  within  a  few  days  of  my  departure  and  then  that  DM  old 
fool  made  me  mad  with  his  insults  and  then  I  made  an  ass  of  myself  by 
drinking  whisky.  I  would  not  have  have  had  it  happen  for  anything,  that 
I  possess,  particularly  while  in  your  house,  but  I  can  only  say  now  that  I 
am  heartily  ashamed  of  it,  and  hope  that  I  will  at  no  distant  day  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  atonement  for  it.  I  wish  that  1  had  all  to  go  over 
again.  How  different  I  would  act.  My  affairs  in  Tennessee  are  progress¬ 
ing  favorable  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  all  right.  Please  remember  me  with 
kindness  to  your  good  wife  and  to  Annie.  Also  to  all  inquiring  friends.  I 
have  written  Abe  Good  and  he  is  to  send  me  my  ring  and  screw  driver,  and 
if  you  have  no  objection  please  give  him  watch.  I  need  it  very  much  in 
travelling.  Write  me  a  few  lines  and  send  it  in  the  package  that  Abe  is 
sending  me.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  I  remain  as  ever. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

A.  C.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hayes  offered  to  show  to  the  witness  the  letters  of  W. 
S.  Goss  to  Dr.  Steele.  [Vide  page  164.]  Upon  examining  the 
handwriting  witness  said,  “  It  looks  like  Mr.  Wilson’s  writing, 
but  not  so  distinctly.  I  think  it  is  his  to  the  best  of  my  judg¬ 
ment.” 

Isaac  Toombes. — I  am  husband  of  Mrs.  Toombes,  who  has 
testified.  I  knew  A.  C.  Wilson,  who  was  at  my  house  about 
seven  months.  I  saw  him  nearly  every  day.  I  was  with  him 
and  conversed  with  him  frequently.  He  was  a  fine-looking, 
stout,  well-built  man.  He  would  throw  his  shoulders  well  back 
when  he  walked.  He  had  a  large,  full  chest ;  was  about  five 
feet  eight  inches  tall,  and  wore  side  whiskers  and  mustache. 
His  hair  and  whiskers  were  nearly  black,  mixed  with  gray.  He 
had  dark  eyes.  I  have  noticed  his  finger  ring,  have  had  it  in 
my  hands  several  times.  We  had  a  talk  about  the  ring  before  it 
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came,  and  when  it  came  it  had  become  a  subject  of  curiosity,  and 
we  all  took  a  look  at  it.  [The  ring  heretofore  introduced  in 
evidence  handed  the  witness.]  It  looks  in  every  particular  like 
his  ring.  [The  photograph  handed  to  witness.]  I  recognize 
the  one  standing  to  be  Mr.  Wilson.  He  would  frequently  drink 
to  excess.  I  saw  him  when  he  left  my  house.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  Philadelphia.  I  have  seen  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Udder- 
zook,  at  my  house.  He  was  there  on  Sunday,  the  nth  day  of 
May,  1873.  He  came  to  see  Mr.  Wilson.  He  came  soon 
after  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  rang  the  bell.  I  got  out 
of  bed,  and  went  to  the  door  and  let  him  in.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Wilson.  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  to  call 
Mr.  Wilson  at  that  hour,  as  there  was  another  man  who  roomed 
with  him.  He  said  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  I  asked  him  in.  He  followed  me  upstairs.  I  called  Mr. 
Wilson  and  told  him  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  him.  I  turned 
and  asked  the  gentleman  his  name,  and  he  said  “  Doc.”  I  re¬ 
peated  “Doc?”  He  said,  “All  right,”  and  then  I  left  him  and 
Wilson  together.  I  afterwards  saw  them  at  breakfast  together, 
sitting  side  by  side.  Mr.  Wilson  and  he  went  away  together, 
and  I  saw  them  at  tea,  on  their  return  to  my  house  the  same 
evening.  About  nine  o’clock  they  both  left  the  house  to  go  to 
the  depot.  Mr.  Wilson  came  back  alone. — Cross-examined. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  not  in  any  business.  He  spent  his  time  mostly 
in  the  house.  He  would  often  lie  abed  in  the  afternoons.  He 
would  smoke  after  dinner  and  then  go  and  lie  down.  After 
breakfast  he  would  usually  light  his  pipe  and  sit  down  to  read 
the  papers.  Towards  the  last  of  his  being  there,  he  and  the 
other  gentlemen  took  a  paper  together.  We  commenced 
taking  it  about  the  time  the  trial  was  going  on  in  the  insurance 
case  in  Baltimore. 

Samuel  Reeve. — I  reside  in  New  York  ;  am  a  jeweller  by 
trade.  I  knew  A.  C.  Wilson  when  I  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Toombes,  in  Newark.  I  knew  him  from  five  to  seven-  months. 
I  saw  him  every  day 'during  the  time  I  was  there,  which  was 
from  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  until  the  second  week  in 
April.  He  was  a  stout,  broad-shouldered  man,  round,  full 
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chest,  very  straight  back.  I  should  think  his  height  five  feet 
eight  to  nine  inches ;  weight,  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  ;  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
years  of  age.  He  had  dark  hair,  side  whiskers,  and  mustache. 
His  chin  was  shaved.  His  eyes  were  dark.  I  roomed  with 
him  from  the  first  night  he  came,  and  as  long  as  I  remained.  I 
roomed  with  him  after  we  moved.  He  had  a  valise  ;  all  the 
baggage  I  ever  saw.  [The  valise  heretofore  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence  was  where  witness  saw  it.]  It  was  very  much  like  that 
one  ;  I  think  that  is  the  valise.  I  have  seen  it  opened,  and  I 
know  the  partition  inside  of  his  valise  was  broken.  He  used  to 
drink  to  excess.  I  have  seen  him  pretty  tight  several  times. 
I  saw  and  examined  his  finger  ring  several  times  while  he  was 
there.  He  asked  me  once  or  twice  how  much  the  ring  was 
worth,  and  how  much  he  could  obtain  by  pawning  it.  [Ring 
exhibited  to  and  identified  by  witness.] — The  Court.  How  are 
you  able  to  identify  that  ? — Answer.  The  ring  Wilson  had,  had 
a  stone  of  the  same  material  and  of  the  same  size,  and  had  a 
beading  from  the  setting,  around  the  finger  to  the  setting. 
The  stone  was  set  in  the  same  manner  as  this.  Usually,  the 
setting,  from  the  stone,  flanges — is  not  square.  This  one  is 
neither  square  nor  slanting.  I  have  seen  an  invention  of  his — 
the  model  of  a  revolving  double-ratchet  screw-driver.  I  have 
had  it  in  my  hands  and  examined  it.  I  have  seen  him  write 
letters  in  our  room.  Sometimes  he  gave  the  letters  to  me  to 
mail  for  him  in  New  York.  I  remember  the  address  of  A.  C. 
Goss,  Baltimore,  upon  the  letters.  I  do  not  remember  the 
street  and  number.  I  sent  for  him  a  package,  by  Adams  Ex¬ 
press,  from  New  York  to  Baltimore.  It  appeared  like  a  news¬ 
paper  rolled  up  in  brown  paper.  It  was  addressed  to  A.  C. 
Goss,  Baltimore.  He  asked  me  to  express  it  from  New  York. 
I  worked  in  New  York,  and  went  back  and  forth  every  day. 
He  had  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  which  he  used  to  wear  fastened  to 
a  black  oord.  I  never  saw  him  use  them  to  place  them  on  his 
eyes.  [The  Goss-Langley  picture  handed  to  witness.]  The 
gentleman  standing  is  Wilson. 

Franklin  E. . Mills. —I  reside  in  Newark;  was  acquainted 
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with  A.  C.  Wilson  at  Mrs.  Toombes’s  boarding-house.  I  knew 
him  while  I  was  there,  which  was  from  about  the  15  th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  the  1st  of  April,  1873.  He  was  a  full-chested,  broad- 
shouldered  man ;  dark  hair,  slightly  mixed  with  gray,  side  whis¬ 
kers  and  mustache.  I  have  mailed  letters  for  him  directed  to 
A.  C.  Goss,  Baltimore.  I  mailed  them  in  New  York,  at  his 
request. 

James  R.  Williams. — I  reside  in  New  York  city ;  am  a 
manufacturer  of  jewelry  by  occupation.  I  knew  A.  C.  Wilson  in 
Newark,  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  time  he  went  away 
in  June.  I  saw  him  leave  Newark.  He  left  in  the  evening  of 
the  25th  of  June.  I  saw  and  examined  his  ring.  [The  ring 
shown  to  witness.]  That  is  the  ring.  I  recognize  it  because 
it  is  what  is  called  a  fine  blood-stone,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly 
made  ring.  1  never  saw  any  other  ring  made  as  this  is,  and  I 
have  been  in  the  business  some  years.  From  the  shank  of  the 
ring  to  the  top  of  the  head  it  is  unusually  flat.  An  American- 
made  ring  is  usually  higher.  The  stone  is  square,  and  the 
setting  should  be  square  with  it.  It  is  not  so,  however ;  the 
corners  of  the  setting  are  rounded.  [The  Goss-Langley  pho¬ 
tograph  exhibited  to  witness.]  I  recognize  the  tall  person, 
who  in  the  picture  is  standing,  as  A.  C.  Wilson. — Cross-exami¬ 
nation.  An  American-made  ring  is  usually  higher ;  that  is  to 
say,  this  is  flat  for  an  American  ring.  I  spoke  of  this  fact 
when  the  ring  was  first  shown  to  me  by  Wilson.  I  made  the 
remark  that  the  ring  was  probably  made  in  America  by  an 
Englishman.  The  stone  is  not  uncommon.  The  only  pecu¬ 
liarity  I  noticed  about  the  ring  is  in  its  manufacture.  The  rea¬ 
son  I  took  so  much  notice  of  that  ring  is  because  I  was  asked 
to  buy  it,  and  consequently  I  examined  it  thoroughly.  The 
head  of  the  ring,  that  is,  the  stone  and  setting  combined,  is  low 
for  an  American-made  ring.  The  English  workmen  make  the 
head  lower  than  we  do,  so  that  the  ring  may  be  worn  with  a 
glove.  I  should  judge,  as  an  expert,  this  ring  was  made  to 
order,  because  of  its  peculiar  make,  rather  than  made  in  the 
usual  ordinary  course  of  manufacture.  It  is  not  a  good  piece 
of  workmanship,  nor  a  fine  piece  of  jewelry. 
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Augustus  J.  Saurine. — I  reside  in  New  York  city  ;  am  a 
carriage  painter.  I  knew  A.  C.  Wilson  all  the  time  he  was  at 
Mrs.  Toombes’s  boarding-house.  I  boarded  there  myself  and 
saw  him  nearly  every  day.  [Witness  identifies  the  photographic 
picture  of  the  man  standing  by  the  side  of  Langley  as  A.  C. 
Wilson.]  Two  or  three  weeks  before  he  left  he  borrowed  a 
pair  of  boots  from  me  to  wear  while  he  was  having  his  shoes 
repaired.  I  saw  his  shoes  ;  they  were  congress  gaiters.  He 
had  them  half-soled,  and  he  showed  them  to  me  after  they  had 
been  repaired.  [The  shoes  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence 
exhibited  to  witness.]  These  shoes  look  like  the  same  ones, 
but  I  would  not  swear  positively  they  were  the  same.  I  have 
before  seen  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  saw  him  in  Newark,  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Toombes  one  Sunday  morning.  I  heard  the 
bell  ring  at  the  door  and  heard  Mr.  Toombes  call  Mr.  Wilson. 
I  heard  Mr.  Wilson  open  the  door  and  say  to  Udderzook  : 
“Hallo!  Doc,”  and  Udderzook  answered:  “Hallo!  Sandy.” 
I  occupied  the  same  room  with  Wilson  at  the  time.  I  was  in 
bed,  but  could  see  them  both.  They  soon  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  I  did  not  see  them  again  until  at  breakfast. — Cross-examina¬ 
tion.  I  occupied  the  same  room  with  Wilson  about  two  months, 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  he  was  there. 

Edwin  Sutton. — I  reside  in  New  York  city  ;  am  a  manufac¬ 
turing  jeweller  by  trade.  Have  been  in  the  business  fifteen 
years.  I  knew  A.  C.  Wilson  about  four  months  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Toombes  in  Newark.  I  roomed  with  him  about  one 
month.  [Photograph  heretofore  offered  in  evidence  handed  to 
witness.]  The  person  standing  in  this  picture  I  recognize  as 
A.  C.  Wilson.  I  have  seen  him  have  a  finger -ring.  [Ring 
handed  to  witness.]  That  is  the  ring  which  I  have  seen  A.  C. 
Wilson  wear.  I  recognize  it  by  the  beading  running  all  the 
way  round  the  shank,  and  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  head 
and  setting.  The  stone  is  an  oblong  square,  while  the  setting 
is  not  square,  but  rounded  at  the  corners.  He  showed  me  the 
ring  to  know  what  it  was  worth,  and  I  examined  it  at  the  time. 
I  have  seen  him  write,  but  never  examined  his  writing.  I  once 
posted  a  paper  for  him,  mailing  it  at  Station  C,  New  York  city. 
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It  was  addressed  to  an  attorney-at-law,  Baltimore,  Md.  I  saw 
an  invention  of  his.  It  was  a  wooden  model  of  a  screw-driver, 
with  a  revolving  handle  working  with  a  double  ratchet.  I  have 
seen  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  saw  him  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  room 
at  Mrs.  Toombes’s  house,  on  the  nth  day  of  May,  1873.  Wil¬ 
son  introduced  the  prisoner  to  me  as  Mr.  Mullin.  He  asked 
me  about  the  trains  to  New  York.  I  did  not  see  them  again 
until  evening.  Wilson  called  the  prisoner  “  Doctor  ”  when  he 
spoke  to  him. — Cross-examined.  I  should  think  this  ring  was 
made  to  order,  because  I  never  before  saw  one  with  a  beading 
all  round,  and  with  the  setting  rounded  off  at  the  corners  when 
it  should  be  perfectly  square.  When  Wilson  showed  me  the 
ring  I  noticed  it  had  been  mended  by  soldering  upon  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  shank. 

Mrs.  Mullin ,  recalled. — Mr.  Hayes :  I  propose  to  show  this 
witness  a  promissory  note  dated  Cooperstown,  September  20, 
1872,  signed  by  Henry  Rouple,  in  favor  of  the  witness,  for  $75. 
Look  at  that  paper  and  say  what  you  have  to  say  of  it.  Who 
wrote  it  ? — Answer.  Mr.  A.  C.  Wilson.  I  saw  him  write  it. 
I  requested  him  to  write  it  for  me,  and  he  wrote  it  in  my 
presence. 

Michael  O' Donnel. — I  reside  in  New  York  city ;  am  a  manu¬ 
facturing  jeweler.  I  knew  A.  C.  Wilson  from  the  first  week  in 
January,  1873,  until  he  left  Mrs.  Toombes’s,  where  we  both 
boarded  at  the  time.  At  one  time  I  roomed  with  him.  He 
had  a  valise  with  him.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  this 
valise  now  shown  to  me  is  the  same  valise  Wilson  had.  [Pho¬ 
tograph  heretofore  introduced  handed  to  witness.]  The  gen¬ 
tleman  standing  I  recognize  as  A.  C.  Wilson.  I  saw  the  pris¬ 
oner  at  the  baron  the  nth  day  of  May,  at  Mrs.  Toombes’s 
boarding-house.  I  first  saw  him  there  at  breakfast.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  called  the  prisoner  “  Doc,”  and  introduced  him  to  me  as 
Mr.  Mullin.  Wilson  wore  eye-glasses  upon  a  round,  black 
cord,  which  was  around  his  neck.  I  never  saw  him  use  the 
glasses  to  look  through.  I  have  seen  him  read  and  write.  I 
once  asked  him  for  a  button,  and  he  said  :  “Why  don’t  you  get 
buttons  put  on  like  mine  ?  ’  ’  and  he  showed  me  that  the  buttons 
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upon  his  pantaloons  were  riveted  on.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  he  went  away,  I  gave  him  a  bone  collar-button,  or  stud. 
I  had  had  the  button  some  eighteen  months  before  I  gave  it  to 
him.  The  button  looked  as  though  it  had  been  smoked.  It 
was  of  a  brownish  color.  When  I  gave  it  to  him  he  put  it  in 
the  collar-band  of  his  shirt,  and  buttoned  his  collar  with  it. — 
Question.  Look  at  this  button,  and  give  us  your  opinion  about 
it. — Answer.  That  is  the  same  button  I  gave  to  Wilson,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. — Cross-examined.  I  gave  him  the  but¬ 
ton  because  I  had  made  myself  a  gold  one,  and  was  putting 
the  gold  one  in  my  shirt  when  he  asked  me  for  the  bone  but¬ 
ton,  and  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  at  once  put  the  button  or  stud 
into  his  shirt-collar  band.  I  bought  the  bone  button  in  New 
York,  at  a  place  where  there  were  many  more.  It  was  discol¬ 
ored  when  I  bought  it,  just  the  same  tinge  to  it  as  it  has  now. 

The  prosecution  offered  to  show  by  this  witness  that  Wilson 
had  stated  himself  interested  in  an  insurance  suit  which,  at  first, 
he  was  afraid  he  would  lose.  If  they  succeeded,  his  share  was 
to  be  $15,000.  Wilson  subsequently  told  witness  that  the 
suit  had  been  successful,  and  endeavored  to  induce  the  witness 
to  join  him  in  a  scheme  to  cheat  the  insurance  companies,  say¬ 
ing  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  so  by  effecting  an  insurance 
upon  his,  Wilson’s,  life,  and  then  he  would  disappear  and  go  to 
Europe.  The  offer  was  made  to  show  that  such  a  suit  was 
actually  progressing  in  Baltimore.  The  Court  said  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  a  fact,  but  this  was  a  declaration  of  the  deceased,  and 
could  not  be  admitted  as  yet.  If  a  fraudulent  combination  be 
proven,  then  it  might  be.  At  present  it  could  not  be  admitted. 

Benjamin  C.  Norris. — I  reside  in  Newark  ;  am  a  house  build¬ 
er  by  occupation.  I  knew  a  man  who  called  himself  A.  C. 
Wilson,  who  boarded  with  Mrs.  Toombes.  [The  witness  was 
shown  the  photograph.]  The  one  standing  resembles  the  gentle¬ 
man  whom  I  knew  as  A.  C.  Wilson.  He  at  one  time  called  my 
attention  to  a  pair  of  pants  he  had;  the  pants  were  much  worn. 
They  were  a  light-colored  brown  pants.  The  seat  of  them  was 
darned  very  much.  He  darned  them  with  a  needle  and  thread. 
[A  pair  of  pantaloons  handed  to  witness.]  I  think  these  are 
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the  pants  ;  it  looks  like  them,  at  all  events.  There  is  the  darn¬ 
ing  ;  I  am  able  to  say  they  are  the  same  pants.  I  last  saw 
them  in  his  room.  He  had  his  valise  lying  on  the  bed — lying 
open,  and  he  was  about  taking  it  up  to  go  away.  He  had  no 
room  in  his  valise  to  put  them. 

Airs.  Toombes ,  recalled. — When  Mr.  Wilson  went  away  from 
my  house  last  June,  he  left  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons. 
They  were  light-colored  pantaloons.  [Same  pantaloons  as  shown 
to  previous  witness  were  handed  to  this  witness.]  I  think  these 
are  the  same  ones  Mr.  Wilson  left  there.  I  recognize  them  by 
this  darning,  which  I  saw  him  do.  I  noticed  it  at  the  lime,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  it.  His  coat  was  a  long  black  frock  coat. 
It  was  an  old  coat.  [Handing  witness  a  black  cloth  coat.] 
That  is  the  same  coat. 

Augustus  J.  Saurine ,  recalled. — Mr.  Wilson  left  a  pair  of  old 
pantaloons  and  an  old  coat  when  he  went  away  from  Mrs. 
Toombes’s  house.  They  were  light-colored  pantaloons,  with 
brown  spots  in  them.  He  offered  them  to  me  to  work  in  as 
overalls.  I  never  used  them.  I  was  rooming  with  him  when 
he  went  away.  [The  coat  and  pantaloons  heretofore  introduced 
were  shown  to  witness.]  These  are  the  same  pants  that  he 
gave  to  me,  and  this  is  the  very  same  kind  of  coat  he  had.  It 
was  left  in  the  room  when  he  went  away. 

Louis  Engel,  recalled. — I  have  testified  before  and  stated  that 
Winfield  S.  Goss  formerly  boarded  in  our  family.  When  Mr. 
Goss  was  living  at  our  house  he  had  a  pair  of  light  pantaloons, 
mixed  with  brown,  and  a  vest  of  the  same  color.  The  pants 
had  a  welt  on  the  side.  I  was  with  him  almost  every  day,  and 
he  wore  those  pants  then.  He  was  boarding  with  us  about  four 
months,  and  he  wore  those  pants  most  all  of  that  time.  [The 
pantaloons  shown  to  previous  witnesses  were  shown  to  this 
witness.]  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  these  are  the  same 
pantaloons. — Cross-examination.  When  Mr.  Goss  boarded  with 
us,  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1871.  I  do  not  remember  the  color 
of  the  pantaloons  which  my  father  or  my  brother  wore  that  sum¬ 
mer. — Question.  Now,  what  is  your  particular  reason  for  re 
membering  the  color  of  Mr.  Goss’s  pantaloons  in  that  summer, 
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when  you  do  not  remember  the  color  of  your  father’s  or  your 
brother’s  ? — Answer.  Because  his  wife  wanted  me,  at  one  time, 
to  help  her  wash  these  pantaloons ;  and  she  washed  them,  and 
I  helped  her  do  it.  I  never  washed  my  father’s,  my  brother’s, 
nor  my  own  pantaloons.  I  noticed  the  welt  on  the  side  then. 

Mr.  Litzenberg,  recalled. — I  have  said  that  Mr.  Wilson 
boarded  with  me  a  week  or  ten  days  at  my  place  in  Athens- 
ville.  When  he  went  away  he  left  a  coat  there.  It  was  a  dark 
frock-coat;  it  was  long-waisted,  with  short  skirts.  [A  coat 
handed  to  witness.]  I  believe  this  to  be  the  coat  he  left  at 
my  place. 

Mr.  Sutton ,  recalled. — Mr.  Wilson  had  a  pair  of  light-colored 
pantaloons  when  he  boarded  at  Mrs.  Toombes’s  house,  and  when 
I  roomed  with  him.  I  noticed  they  were  darned  considerably 
in  the  seat,  and  that  they  were  rather  short  for  him  when  he 
wore  them. 

John  IV.  Butler. — I  reside  in  Baltimore  ;  am  a  manufacturer 
of  wood-work.  I  knew  Winfield  S.  Goss  several  years ;  was 
well  acquainted  with  him.  He  showed  me  a  screw-driver  with 
a  ratchet  attachment.  It  was  some  time  ago.  According  to 
my  recollection  it  was  of  wood.  It  was  so  made  you  could 
keep  firm  hold  of  the  handle  in  using  it,  as  the  driver  would 
catch  on  the  ratchet.  It  was  between  1869  and  1871  that  he 
showed  it  to  me.  I  have  corresponded  with  Winfield  S.  Goss, 
receiving  letters  from  him,  and  answering  them.  We  corre¬ 
sponded  through  two  or  three  years.  I  used  to  know  his  hand¬ 
writing  quite  well.  I  think  I  would  know  it  now. — Cross-exam¬ 
ined.  I  have  none  of  his  letters  now ;  I  destroyed  them  years 
ago.  [Witness  was  closely  examined  by  Mr.  McVeagh  as  to  his 
competency  to  testify  upon  the  handwriting  of  W.  S.  Goss,  and 
on  completing  his  examination  Mr.  McVeagh  remarked,  “  I 
think  he  is  competent  to  testify  on  this  subject.”] — Re-direct. 
A  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Steele  was  declared  by  the  witness 
to  be  the  handwriting  of  W.  S.  Goss ;  another  letter,  without  ad¬ 
dress  or  date,  signed  W.  S.  Goss,  was  also  declared  the  same 
handwriting.  A  letter  signed  A.  C.  Wilson,  written  to  S.  R. 
Downs,  dated  Newark,  June  19,  1873,  was  declared  by  the 
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witness  to  be  the  same  handwriting.  In  reference  to  the  letter, 
the  witness  said  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  keep  out  of  mind  the 
other  letters  before  him,  which  are  signed  by  Goss,  but  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  character  of  the  handwriting  signed  A.  C.  Wilson, 
and  trying  to  carry  in  his  mind  the  character  of  the  handwri¬ 
ting  of  Goss,  he  recognized  it  as  Goss’s  handwriting.  It  was 
his  judgment  that  Goss  wrote  it.  A  letter  was  now  shown  wit¬ 
ness,  dated  New  York,  January  3,  1872,  signed  A.  C.  Wilson, 
written  to  David  R.  Mullin,  Cooperstown,  Penna.,  in  examining 
which  the  witness  said  that  in  his  judgment  it  was  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  W.  S.  Goss.  The  signatures  of  A.  C.  Wilson  to  sundry 
papers  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence  were  shown  to  witness, 
who  said  he  could  only  speak  of  them  by  comparison.  They 
appeared  to  be  Goss’s  handwriting.  Of  the  signature  in  the 
register  of  the  Central  Hotel,  at  Philadelphia,  under  date  of 
Friday,  June  21,  1872,  the  witness  said  he  should  take  that  to 
be  written  by  Goss. 

The  jury  were  withdrawn  at  this  point  of  the  case,  and  a 
discussion  ensued,  before  the  Court  alone,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Hayes ,  the  Commonwealth’s  Attorney,  said  that  they 
proposed  to  show  that  W.  S.  Goss,  alias  A.  C.  Wilson,  within 
about  a  year  prior  to  the  burning  of  a  house  on  the  York  Road, 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  February  2,  1872,  procured  sundry  insur¬ 
ances  upon  his  life,  to  the  extent  of  $25,000.  At  the  time  this 
fire  took  place,  William  E.  Udderzook  and  others  alleged  that 
Goss  was  burned  to  death,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  made  an 
affidavit  to  that  fact  and  presented  it  to  the  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  sum  insured  for  Mrs.  Eliza 
W.  Goss,  in  whose  benefit  the  insurances  were  written.  The 
prosecuting  counsel  further  proposed  to  show  the  institution  of 
suits  against  the  several  insurance  companies  ;  the  appearance 
of  the  prisoner  as  chief  witness  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Goss  ;  the 
result  of  the  test  suit ;  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  setting 
forth  that  the  insurance  companies  would  show,  if  time  were 
given  them,  that  W.  S.  Goss  was  still  living  ;  and  that  it  was 
while  this  motion  was  pending  before  the  Court,  the  prisoner 
persuaded  A.  C.  Wilson,  alias  W.  S.  Goss,  to  meet  him  in  Phil- 
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adelphia,  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  and  took  him  thence  to 
Jennerville,  and  thence  to  a  point  at  or  near  Baer’s  Woods,  for 
the  purpose  of  murdering  him,  and  there  murdered  him. 

Mr.  McVeagh ,  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  argued  strongly  against 
the  admissibility  of  such  evidence.  The  prisoner  was  not  on 
trial  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  insurance  companies.  The 
offer  of  the  Commonwealth’s  Attorney  was  an  effort,  in  part  at 
least,  to  introduce  the  acts  and  declarations  of  an  alleged  co¬ 
conspirator  as  against  his  alleged  murderer  on  a  trial  for  his 
life.  If  the  prisoner  was  now  upon  trial  for  conspiracy  with  W. 
S.  Goss  to  defraud  these  insurance  companies,  and  previous 
evidence  had  been  introduced  as  to  concert  of  action  between 
them,  the  acts  and  declarations  and  conduct,  in  every  respect, 
of  Goss,  bearing  possibly  upon  the  conspiracy,  might,  under  the 
latitude  that  prevails  in  reference  to  this  matter,  be  admitted. 
But  when  the  conspiracy  is  ended,  when  the  relations  have 
changed,  and  the  relation  of  hostility  commenced,  and  the  hos¬ 
tilities  alleged  to  have  been  carried  to  the  point  of  murder,  and 
the  prisoner  is  upon  trial  for  his  life,  charged  with  having  mur¬ 
dered  a  co-conspirator,  then,  the  counsel  argued,  the  saving 
efficacy  of  another  rule  can  be  invoked  in  the  prisoner’s  favor, 
— that  only  such  acts  as  are  immediately  and  directly  concerned 
with  him  are  to  be  given  in  evidence  against  him. 

The  Court. — The  Court  does  not  fail  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  offer,  to  the  prisoner  as  well  as  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  may  be  that  some  parts  of  the  offer  are  not 
evidence.  The  main  features  of  the  offer,  however,  are  evidence 
that  we  must  hear.  It  is  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  have  the 
benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt,  as  well  in  regard  to  law 
as  to  facts,  and  nothing  will  be  admitted,  or  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  respect  to  which  the  Court  has 
entertained  a  doubt ;  and  nothing  will  be  excluded  that  may  be 
offered  by  the  defendant  in  reference  to  which  the  Court  may 
have  a  doubt.  The  main  features  of  the  evidence  offered  bear 
upon  two  branches  of  the  cause.  First,  the  identity  of  the  man 
who  was  known  as  A.  C.  Wilson  with  Goss.  Second,  the 
motive  which  may  have  actuated  the  prisoner.  There  is  evi- 
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dence  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  that  this  man,  known 
in  New  Jersey  as  Wilson,  was  Goss.  But  Goss  belongs  in 
Baltimore.  Now,  it  is  proper  that  the  Commonwealth  should 
show — indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  it  show — why  it  is  that  this 
man  is  there  living,  as  he  lived,  and  known  by  another  name. 
It  is  very  important.  If  they  fail  to  show  it,  the  argument  will 
be  no  motive  shown  for  change  of  name  ;  no  motive  for  this 
man  residing  in  New  Jersey  who  belonged  in  Baltimore.  There 
is  evidence  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  that  this  man  was 
seen  in  New  Jersey  subsequently  to  the  fire,  and  subsequently 
to  the  commencement  of  the  suits  against  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  If  the  jury  believe  that  evidence,  and  find  that  this 
man  Wilson  was  Goss,  it  would  be  for  them  to  reach  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  which  would  to  them  seem  to  follow,  that  Goss  had 
entered  into  a  corrupt  scheme  to  obtain  money  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  thus  the  motive  is  at  once  shown  why  he 
should  disappear  from  Baltimore,  and  why  he  should  change 
his  name  and  hide  himself  from  the  world  as  Goss.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  in  that  respect  the  testimony  must  be  heard.  What 
he  said ,  thus  far  we  have  not  heard,  and  do  not  propose  to  hear. 
The  fact  that  he  was  insured,  the  fact  that  there  was  a  fire,  and 
that  Goss  is  alleged  to  be  dead,  may  be  shown.  Then  there  is 
another  aspect  in  which  the  testimony  must  be  heard.  As  it 
is  shown  in  evidence,  this  man,  after  the  fire,  appeared  in  New 
Jersey  under  an  assumed  name.  Now,  it  is  proposed  to  show 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  under  this  condition  of  circum¬ 
stances,  made  affidavit  that  he  was  dead,  which  affidavit  was 
the  basis  of  the  suits  against  the  insurance  companies,  that  he 
appeared  as  the  main  witness  in  those  suits,  testifying  that  he 
was  dead.  Now,  if  the  jury  finds  that  Goss,  at  that  time,  was 
living  in  New  Jersey  under  an  assumed  name,  then  it  would 
seem  to  result  that  the  prisoner  was  also  in  the  scheme  and  per¬ 
petrated  a  fraud  against  the  insurance  companies.  The  con¬ 
clusion  would  seem  to  be  legitimate  that  he  was  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  fruits.  To  keep  Goss  concealed  from  the  world 
was  necessary  not  only  for  the  success  of  this  fraud,  but  also  to 
secure  the  prisoner  against  consequences  which  might  follow 
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discovery  and  exposure.  Thus  a  motive  may  be  found  for 
concealing  him  in  the  most  effectual  way,  by  taking  his  life  when, 
peradventure,  it  was  discovered  that  a  concealment  without  it 
could  no  longer  be  successful.  It  is  in  these  aspects  of  the 
case  that  the  Court  thinks  the  offer  is  proper,  and  the  testimony 
must  be  heard.  The  Court  will  note  an  exception  to  the  whole 
offer  and  to  every  part  of  it,  and  will  overrule  it  at  present  only 
in  respect  to  a  part. 

The  jury  were  then  recalled.  Evidence  was  now  introduced 
giving  the  history  of  the  insurance  written  upon  the  life  of  Goss, 
and  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  fire  upon  the  York  Road,  together 
with  the  medical  testimony  as  to  the  examination  of  the  charred 
remains  found  in  the  ruins.  It  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  given  at  the  insurance  trial,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  reiterate  it  here.  A  few  additional  facts,  which  furnished 
cumulative  or  corroborative  evidence,  appeared  in  this  testi¬ 
mony.  Louis  Engel  testified  that  Goss  sometimes  called  Udder- 
zook  “Doctor,”  when  addressing  him.  Engel  also  described 
the  double  ratchet  screw-driver  model,  which  Goss  had  fre¬ 
quently  exhibited  as  being  his  own  invention.  One  new  and 
important  fact  appeared  in  the  evidence  of  Thomas  D.  Louden- 
slager,  who  testified  as  follows  : — I  reside  in  Baltimore.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  For  about  three  years 
and  a  half  we  worked  together  at  the  same  shop,  in  the  employ 
of  Joseph  Thomas  &  Son,  on  Clay  Street,  Baltimore.  He  first 
worked  for  them  about  eighteen  months,  then  left  for  awhile, 
and  then  came  back  again  and  worked  about  eighteen  months 
longer,  when  he  was  discharged.  The  time  he  was  discharged 
was  about  two  months  after  the  fire  on  the  York  Road.  On  the 
day  of  the  fire  a  box  came  to  our  place  and  was  unloaded  and 
set  on  the  pavement.  That  was  in  the  forenoon,  and  after  din¬ 
ner  it  was  taken  away  by  Udderzook  and  W.  S.  Goss,  in  an  ex¬ 
press  wagon.  At  the  time  it  arrived  I  was  in  the  second  story 
of  the  factory,  looking  out  the  doorway,  and  was  quite  near 
them.  The  box  was  four  to  five  feet  or  more  in  length,  and 
about  fifteen  inches  wide  and  high.  It  was  closed  up  all  round. 
Udderzook  came  up  to  where  I  was,  after  helping  to  unload  the 
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box,  while  it  was  still  there  on  the  pavement.  Three  other 
workmen  and  myself  were  standing  together.  One  of  them 
asked  him  what  was  in  the  box,  and  he  said  it  contained  machin¬ 
ery  for  their  laboratory  on  the  York  Road. — Cross-examination. 
The  box  was  taken  away  in  an  express  wagon  soon  after  one 
o’clock  that  same  afternoon.  It  was  brought  there  in  an  ex¬ 
press  wagon  between  ten  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon.  It  was 
placed  on  the  street  pavement.  It  came  there  and  was  taken 
away  the  same  day  of  the  fire  on  the  York  Road.  The  fire  oc¬ 
curred  that  night,  and  I  heard  of  it  the  next  morning.  I  have 
always  lived  in  Baltimore.  I  first  made  known  the  facts  about 
this  box,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  this  murder.  1  knew  of 
the  insurance  suits,  and  of  the  contest  being  over  the  remains 
found  there  on  the  York  Road.  I  did  not  give  information  at 
the  time  about  this  box,  because  I  did  not  want  to  be  sub¬ 
poenaed.—  To  the  Court.  Udderzook  was  working  in  our  estab¬ 
lishment  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  He  worked  there  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  day  when  the  box  came,  but  not  in  the  afternoon. 

William  B.  Crockett. — I  reside  in  Newark,  New  Jersey;  am 
a  merchant  dealing  in  gentlemen’s  furnishing  goods.  I  knew 
a  man  who  boarded  in  Mulberry  Street,  who  was  known  to  me 
by  the  name  of  A.  C.  Wilson.  He  called  at  my  store  two  or 
three  times.  He  was  a  man  of  about  six  feet,  probably  short¬ 
er,  not  taller ;  he  had  side  whiskers ;  was  a  well-built  man ; 
neck  about  sixteen  inches.  [The  photograph  heretofore  intro¬ 
duced  in  evidence  was  handed  to  witness.]  I  recognize  the 
man  standing  as  the  man  to  whom  I  sold  goods  in  my  store  in 
Newark.  I  sold  him  a  shirt,  some  socks,  and  a  box  of  collars. 
I  have  never  seen  the  shirt  since,  nor  the  stockings,  nor  the 
collars.  No  one  has  since  described  them  to  me,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  or  read  any  description  of  either  of  them.  We 
have  a  system,  in  our  store,  of  marking  shirts.  It  is  a  system 
that  does  not  exist  anywhere  else  to  my  knowledge.  I  have 
with  me  a  box  of  shirts  marked  in  the  way  which  is  peculiar 
to  our  store.  We  have  used  this  mark  about  five  years.  The 
manner  of  our  marking  is  this  :  We  start  with  the  number  35, 
which  is  our  lowest  number,  and  adjoining  the  number  is  the 
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letter  “E.”  Next  to  the  letter  is  the  size  of  the  neck  band, 
then  comes  the  length  of  the  sleeve.  We  have  different  grades. 
That  is  our  lowest  grade.  The  next  grade  is  “45.  E.,”  neck 
and  sleeve  as  before.  The  next  is  “48.  E.,”  neck  and  sleeve; 
next,  “5.  45.  E.,”  neck  and  sleeve;  then,  “58.  E.,”  “67.  E.,” 
“  6.  25.  E.,”  and  lastly,  “  6.  M.  E.,”  On  some  of  our  shirts  is  a 
star  at  the  end  of  the  lettering  which  denotes  the  extra  size  of 
the  yoke.  The  “  E.”  upon  the  shirts  I  have  described  means 
open  back  with  eyelets  in  the  bosom.  Without  the  “  E.”  they 
are  open  fronts,  with  buttons.  The  number  denotes  the  quali¬ 
ty.  The  marks  are  placed  on  the  front  of  the  shirt,  on  its  skirt, 
and  will  not  easily  wash  out.  Another  peculiarity  of  our  shirts 
is  the  shape  of  the  tab  at  the  bottom  of  the  bosom,  placed 
there  to  hold  the  bosom  down.  The  stamping  is  done  with 
type.  I  do  not  recollect  the  quality  of  shirt  I  sold  to  A.  C. 
Wilson.  It  was  in  June  last  but  I  cannot  say  what  day.  [The 
shirt  found  in  the  grave,  in  Baer’s  Woods,  and  heretofore  intro¬ 
duced  in  evidence,  was  handed  to  witness,  with  a  request  that 
he  should  examine  it  carefully.]  That  is  our  shirt.  The  tab  is 
the  same,  and  marked  “5.  45.  E.,  16.  34.”  I  speak  with  con¬ 
fidence.  The  size  of  the  neck  is  sixteen  inches,  and  the  length 
of  sleeve  thirty-four  inches. 

William  S.  Hines. — I  reside  in  Baltimore  ;  am  a  merchant 
tailor ;  was  acquainted  with  W.  S.  Goss,  having  known  him 
about  sixteen  years.  I  have  done  work  for  him,  and  now  have 
his  measure.  My  last  measure  for  him  is  for  a  black  frock 
coat.  It  was  taken  July  27,  1866,  and  is  entered  upon  my 
book  as  follows :  Length  of  waist,  nineteen  inches ;  whole 
length  of  coat,  forty  inches ;  half  width  of  back,  seven  and  three- 
fourths  inches ;  at  the  elbow,  twenty  inches  ;  whole  length  of 
sleeve,  thirty-two  inches  ;  breast  measure,  thirty-six  and  one-half 
inches  ;  waist,  thirty-four  inches.  [The  coat  identified  by  Mrs. 
Toombes  of  Newark  was  handed  to  witness.]  This  coat  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  my  make  of  coat  at  that  date. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  coat  now.  The  sleeve-linings  and  inside 
work  still  retain  the  marks  of  my  manufacture.  The  measure¬ 
ments  compare  exactly  with  the  measure  I  took  of  W.  S.  Goss, 
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My  custom  is  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
coat  is  made,  or  his  initials,  upon  the  inside  of  the  loop  by 
which  the  coat  is  hung  up.  There  is  a  name,  or  letters  written 
upon  this,  but  it  has  become  so  indistinct  as  to  be  scarcely  dis¬ 
cernible. — The  Court.  Suppose  you  try  a  magnifying-glass  upon 
it.  Witness.  [After  examining  with  a  magnifying-glass.]  I  see 
what  appears  to  be  “W.  S.” — but  the  remainder  of  the  writing 
I  cannot  make  out. 

Robert  H.  Hodgson. — I  reside  in  New  London,  Chester 
County ;  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Udderzook,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  I  saw  him  on  the  28th  day  of  June  last,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  took  a 
seat  by  my  side  in  the  cars,  and  rode  with  me  from  Wilmington 
to  Philadelphia.  We  left  the  cars  together,  separated  at  the 
depot,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since  until  I  saw  him  here. 
We  conversed  much  of  the  time  while  in  the  cars.  He  told 
me  he  was  going  to  New  York.  He  told  me  he  had  come 
from  Baltimore.  It  was  on  the  last  Saturday  in  June,  the  28th 
day. 

Josiah  Jacobs. — I  reside  in  Philadelphia ;  am  clerk  and  bar¬ 
tender  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  I  recognize  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  as  a  man  whom  I  saw  on  the  28th  day  of  June  last. 
He  came  to  the  hotel  and  asked  for  A.  C.  Wilson,  who  was 
then  in  his  room,  and  I  showed  the  prisoner  to  Wilson’s  room. 
I  knocked  at  the  door  and  told  Wilson  a  friend  was  there  to 
see  him.  The  prisoner  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  room.  I 
saw  him  again  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.  He  brought  no 
baggage  with  him,  and  he  and  Wilson  both  went  away  imme¬ 
diately  after  breakfast.  Wilson  arrived  at  the  hotel  on  the 
26th  of  June,  before  dinner.  He  brought  no  baggage  at  first, 
but  that  afternoon  he  brought  to  the  hotel  a  leather  valise.  He 
registered  his  name  in  my  presence.  [The  register  of  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  under  date  of  June  26,  1873,  was  handed 
to  witness,  who  identified  the  name  of  A.  C.  Wilson  as  the  name 
he  saw  registered.]  Mr.  Udderzook  did  not  register.  Wilson 
remained  in  his  room  much  of  the  time  while  at  the  hotel. 

Francis  M.  Pyle. — I  am  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  reside 
10 
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in  West  Grove,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  I  saw  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  June  last,  in  the 
forenoon.  I  was  at  the  time  putting  hay  into  my  barn,  when  I 
heard  footsteps  on  the  barn  floor,  and  upon  looking  I  saw  two 
men,  one  of  whom  I  recognized  as  William  Udderzook.  The 
other  man  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  went  up  and  spoke  to  them, 
and  they  answered  me.  Udderzook  spoke  as  though  he  did 
not  know  me,  at  least  I  thought  so.  I  have  known  his  mother 
and  his  two  brothers  since  about  1854,  and  I  at  once  recognized 
him.  I  asked  them  if  they  were  strangers  in  the  neighborhood. 
Udderzook  replied  they  were,  and  that  they  had  come  from  the 
city  for  a  little  recreation,  and  to  go  fishing  along  the  creek. 
I  went  to  my  house  and  left  them  at  the  barn.  I  was  absent 
at  my  house  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  on  coming  out  I  met 
Udderzook,  who  asked  me  if  he  could  get  a  pie  at  my  house. 
I  referred  him  to  the  women,  and  told  him  they  were  pretty 
busy,  as  it  was  washing-day.  He  went  into  the  house  and  I 
went  to  my  barn.  Soon  afterwards  I  saw  Udderzook  with  my 
little  boy,  going  towards  the  stranger  whom  I  had  first  seen  with 
Udderzook.  The  stranger  was  standing  near  the  fence  by  my 
orchard,  about  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  where  I  then 
was.  Udderzook  was  carrying  a  plate,  and  the  little  boy  had 
a  pitcher.  The  gong  rang  for  dinner  and  I  went  into  the  house. 
I  recollect  that  Udderzook  wore  a  straw  hat,  and  was  dressed 
in  blue  coat  and  pantaloons.  I  noticed  that  he  had  boots  on, 
and  had  turned  up  the  bottoms  of  his  pantaloons,  as  it  had 
rained  that  day.  The  stranger  was  a  large-sized  man  ;  dark 
hair,  side  whiskers  and  mustache.  His  eyes  were  dark.  He 
would  weigh,  I  suppose,  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds.  He  wore  light-colored  pantaloons.  He  had 
on  no  coat  when  I  saw  him.  When  he  was  sitting  down  I 
noticed  that  he  wore  gaiters,  but  I  did  not  observe  them  more 
than  simply  to  remember  the  fact  that  he  had  on  gaiters  such 
as  gentlemen  sometimes  wear.  When  he  spoke  I  noticed  he 
showed  his  teeth,  and  that  they  appeared  good.  He  wore  a 
dark  cap.  I  think  he  had  no  collar  on.  I  noticed  that  he 
wore  a  ring  upon  one  finger,  but  I  could  not  describe  it.  [Pho- 
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tograph  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence  shown  to  witness.] 
The  man  standing  looks  like  the  stranger  whom  I  saw  with 
Udderzook.  I  reside  one-quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of  West 
Grove,  on  the  road  leading  from  West  Grove  to  Jennerville, 
and  about  two  miles  from  Jennerville.  Baer’s  Woods  is  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  my  place. — Cross-exatnined.  I  fix  the  day 
and  date,  because  it  was  on  the  day  I  commenced  mowing. 
There  were  two  or  three  showers  that  day.  They  came  into 
the  barn  for  shelter  from  the  rain.  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Udderzook  family  ever  since  1854,  but  I  had  not  seen 
William  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  or  more.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  was  he,  and  when  I  went  into  my  house  I  told  my 
wife  there  were  a  couple  of  strangers  in  the  barn,  and  that  I 
believed  one  of  them  was  Jane  Udderzook’s  son  William.  I 
did  not  talk  much  with  them.  They  did  not  seem  to  want  to 
talk  much.  I  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them,  but 
they  did  not  wish  to  talk.  The  stranger  mentioned  having  been 
to  my  cherry-tree,  and  Udderzook  said  they  had  stepped  into 
the  barn  out  of  the  rain.  I  did  not  make  myself  known  to 
Udderzook,  nor  ask  him  if  he  was  William  Udderzook.  I  was 
certain  it  was  he.  The  stranger  was  a  man  of  striking  appear¬ 
ance,  and  I  would  have  recognized  him  the  next  day  amongst  a 
hundred,  from  his  general  appearance. 

Elmer  Pyle. — A  bright,  intelligent-looking  boy  of  ten  years, 
was  called,  and  examined  by  the  Court,  and  then  qualified  as 
a  witness.  I  am  a  son  of  Mr.  Francis  M.  Pyle.  I  have  seen 
the  prisoner  before.  It  looks  like  him.  It  was  some  time  last 
June,  on  Monday,  I  think.  I  was  on  my  father’s  farm.  I  first 
saw  him  coming  up  the  road,  and  next  saw  him  under  the 
cherry-tree,  by  the  road-side.  I  again  saw  him  at  the  upper  end  of 
our  orchard.  There  was  a  man  with  him.  I  was  with  them  a 
good  bit.  The  first  time  I  heard  them  talk  much  to  each  other 
was  about  the  eye-glasset.  They  were  then  at  the  cherry-tree. 
I  was  there  too.  I  went  down  there  to  them.  The  one  who 
had  the  cap  on,  not  the  prisoner,  wanted  to  look  for  cherries. 
Then  he  asked  this  man  here  (Udderzook)  if  he  had  seeff  any¬ 
thing  of  his  eye-glasses,  and  they  looked  around  on  the  ground 
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for  them.  After  this  he  found  them  behind  his  back.  They 
were  fastened  to  a  black  string,  and  were  hanging  down  behind 
his  back.  I  saw  them  there.  He  then  commenced  to  look 
for  cherries  and  then  he  said  :  “  Doctor,  you  had  better  go  up 
to  the  shed,  out  of  the  rain.”  The  doctor  called  the  other 
man  “Comrade.”  Then  I  went  away.  I  saw  them  afterwards 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  orchard.  I  went  to  the  house,  and 
father  was  going  to  the  bam  and  met  the  doctor  coming  towards 
the  house.  The  doctor  asked  if  he  could  have  something  for 
himself  and  comrade  to  eat.  Father  told  him  to  inquire  at  the 
house,  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  house.  He  asked  mother 
for  something  to  eat,  and  she  told  him  to  go  round  to  the  front 
porch,  and  he  did  so.  She  got  him  something  to  eat,  and  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  some  water,  and  he  said  “  Yes.”  So  I  went 
for  a  pitcher  and  tumbler,  and  then  he  went  up  to  where  the 
other  man  was  under  the  tree.  They  commenced  to  eat  then, 
both  of  them.  They  asked  me  to  take  back  the  dishes,  and  I 
did  so.  They  then  went  down  the  lane,  and  up  the  road  towards 
Jennerville.  That  is  the  last  I  saw  of  them. — Question.  Do 
you  recollect,  so  that  you  can  give  any  description  of  these 
men  ? — Answer.  The  comrade  had  on  a  cap,  and  I  saw  some 
kind  of  a  button  up  here  on  his  shirt  (at  the  neck).  I  saw  he 
had  some  kind  of  gaiter  shoes  on.  I  noticed  the  gum  and  the 
straps  to  pull  them  on  with.  The  doctor  had  a  straw  hat  on. 

Elizabeth  J.  Pyle. — I  am  the  wife  of  Francis  M.  Pyle,  of 
West  Grove.  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  with  another  man, 
in  our  orchard  on  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  the  30th  day  of  last 
June.  Mr.  Udderzook  afterwards  came  to  the  house  and  asked 
me  if  he  could  have  something  to  eat  for  himself  and  comrade. 
I  told  him  that  he  could.  He  said  they  had  come  out  on  a 
day’s  excursion.  He  wore  a  suit  of  dark  blue,  a  high  crown 
straw  hat  with  the  rim  turned  up.  He  had  on  a  white  collar 
and  a  long  blue  necktie,  the  ends  hanging  down  upon  the  bo¬ 
som,  but  not  far  enough  to  hide  his  shirt  studs. — Cross-examina¬ 
tion.  I  know  it  was  on  Monday  because  it  was  wash-day,  and  I 
had  been  to  church  the  day  before.  I  have  a  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  that.  I  am  certain  Udderzook  had  on  a  suit  of  dark 
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blue  clothes  and  a  blue  necktie.  He  had  three  small  shirt  studs. 
They  looked  like  a  clear  white  stone  in  a  gold  setting.  They 
were  small  and  pretty.  I  was  standing  very  close  to  him  and 
observed  his  appearance.  I  remember  this  positively.  No  one 
has  since  spoken  to  me  of  this,  or  of  how  he  was  dressed.  My 
husband  that  day  told  me  who  Udderzook  was. 

David  R.  Muilin ,  recalled. — I  have  said  that  I  reside  in 
Cooperstown,  and  that  A.  C.  Wilson  once  boarded  with  me.  [A 
piece  of  wood,  with  ratchet  end,  handed  to  witness.]  This  is 
part  of  a  screw-driver  model  that  Wilson  made  while  he  was  at 
my  house.  It  is  of  pine  wood  and  cut  out  with  his  knife.  This 
and  one  other  piece  of  the  screw-driver  was  taken  out  from  the 
model  when  he  had  completed  it,  and  Abram  Good,  who  is  a 
mechanic,  made  him  some  smoother  pieces,  which  were  put  into 
the  screw-driver  in  the  place  of  these.  Wilson  took  the  model 
away  with  him,  but  these  two  pieces  he  placed  upon  my  porch 
and  left  them  there  when  he  went  away.  I  saw  him  at  work 
upon  it,  and  saw  him  put  it  together  when  completed. 

John  J.  Chambers. — I  reside  in  West  Grove,  Pennsylvania, 
and  am  Agent  for  the  Baltimore  Central  Railroad  Company. 
A  person  called  at  my  office,  on  or  about  the  30th  of  June  last, 
and  asked  me  the  road  to  Jennerville.  It  was  immediately 
after  the  9.30  morning  train  had  arrived  from  Philadelphia.  A 
valise  was  left  there,  and  it  remained  several  days. 

Samuel  C.Jefferis. — I  reside  in  Lancaster  City,  having  moved 
there  on  the  17th  of  last  month.  Prior  to  that  time  I  lived  at 
Jennerville,  where  I  kept  a  hotel.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar 
came  to  my  house  in  Jennerville,  accompanied  by  another  man, 
arriving  at  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June 
last.  He  asked  for  supper  ;  I  told  him  it  was  too  late,  but  I 
gave  them  a  lunch.  I  told  him  we  were  about  to  retire,  and  if 
they  wished  to  remain  all  night,  I  would  then  show  them  to  their 
rooms ;  that  they  could  stay  if  they  wished.  Udderzook'  paid 
for  the  lunch,  and  said  he  would  consult  with  his  friend  and  tell 
me  in  a  moment  whether  they  would  remain  or  not.  He  soon 
came  back  and  said  they  would  stay.  I  showed  them  up  to  a  room 
fronting  the  south,  in  the  second  story.  A  drover  by  the  name 
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of  Harvey  Townley  occupied  the  adjoining  room.  The  next 
morning  I  saw  Mr.  Udderzook  when  he  came  down-stairs.  I 
asked  him  if  his  friend  was  not  coming  down  to  breakfast,  or 
if  he  was  ready  for  breakfast.  He  told  me  his  friend  was  indis¬ 
posed  and  would  not  come  down.  At  breakfast  Mr.  Townley, 
Mr.  Udderzook,  and  myself,  were  the  only  persons  at  the  table. 
After  breakfast,  Mr.  Udderzook  carried  his  friend’s  breakfast  up 
to  him  in  his  room.  He  inquired  about  a  team,  and  I  referred 
him  to  Mr.  Edwin  Patchell  as  having  a  horse  and  buggy  which 
he  could  probably  get.  He  told  me,  as  I  left  him  then,  that 
he  would  be  back  for  his  friend  by  dinner-time.  I  did  not  see 
him  go  away.  He  returned  about  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  the  evening  of  the  rst  day  of  July.  He  had  a  horse 
and  buggy  with  him — falling  top  wagon.  It  was  a  bay  horse. 
I  noticed  a  lap  blanket  folded  and  lying  on  the  seat.  He 
watered  his  horse  and  held  some  conversation  with  his  friend, 
the  man  who  was  at  my  house.  This  man  was  on  the  porch. 
They  went  to  one  side  and  held  some  conversation,  which  I  did 
not  hear  or  pay  any  attention  to.  As  they  separated,  I  heard 
Udderzook  say  to  him  that  he  was  going  to  see  his  mother.  He 
said  he  would  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  he  then  drove  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  his  mother’s.  He  returned  in  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards.  I  saw  the  man  who  came  with  him,  at 
about  two  o’clock  that  afternoon  for  the  first  time  that  day.  I 
had  been  away  from  home  and  returned  at  about  two  o’clock. 
The  evening  before  when  they  arrived  I  handed  them  their  lunch 
and  they  ate  it  while  sitting  on  the  porch.  I  did  not  observe 
the  man  particularly  that  evening.  When  I  came  home  at  about 
two  o’clock,  I  went  into  the  dining-room,  which  was  darkened, 
and  saw  a  man  lying  on  the  lounge.  The  window-shutters  were 
closed.  About  four  o’clock  I  was  passing  the  front  of  the  house, 
This  man  was  on  the  porch  and  called  me  to  him.  We  had 
some  conversation  there  for  about  half  an  hour.  We  were  at 
the  table  together  at  supper.  Harvey  Townley  and  my  son 
George  were  at  the  table  with  us.  I  saw  more  or  less  of  him 
from  four  o’clock  until  he  left  with  Mr.  Udderzook.  It  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seven  o’clock  when  he  left  in  the  carriage 
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with  Mr.  Udderzook.  When  they  drove  off  they  went  in  the 
direction  of  Cochranville.  Mr.  Udderzook  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  dark  clothes  and  a  straw  hat.  The  other  man  was  about 
five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  mustache. 
He  was  rather  a  fine-looking  man,  stood  erect,  and  I  would 
suppose  him  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  years  of  age. 
My  judgment  would  be  that  he  would  weigh  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  They 
came  on  Monday  and  went  away  on  Tuesday  evening.  [Pho¬ 
tograph  handed  to  witness.]  The  man  standing  in  this  picture 
resembles  the  man  who  was  with  Udderzook. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Jefferis. — I  am  the  wife  of  Samuel  C.  Jefferis, 
the  preceding  witness.  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  Jen- 
nerville,  on  the  30th  day  of  June  last,  at  the  time  when  he 
asked  my  husband  for  supper.  I  saw  Mr.  Udderzook  at  the 
breakfast-table  the  next  morning,  and  waited  on  him  there. 
He  told  me  he  would  take  the  other  man’s  breakfast  up  to  him 
in  his  room,  and  I  prepared  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Udderzook,  who 
went  out  of  the  dining-room  with  it.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
that  day.  Mr.  Udderzook  and  the  other  man  occupied  the  same 
room.  There  was  only  one  bed  in  the  room.  Between  nine 
and  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  saw  the  man  who  had  come 
with  Udderzook  standing  on  our  front  porch,  fanning  himself. 
It  was  a  warm  day.  I  held  some  conversation  with  him  and 
inquired  particularly  as  to  his  health.  I  informed  him  that  we 
would  close  the  dining-room  shutters  and  he  could  lie  on  our 
lounge  there.  The  next  I  saw  of  him  he  was  lying  on  the  lounge 
in  the  dining-room.  I  had  some  five  or  ten  minutes’  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  in  the  dining-room.  He  soon  afterwards  came  and 
rapped  on  the  kitchen  door,  and  I  opened  it  and  I  talked  with 
him  a  little  while.  I  next  saw  him  as  I  was  going  to  the 
cupboard  in  the  dining-room.  That  was  after  eleven  o’clock. 
He  was  lying  down  as  I  went  into  the  dining-room.  He  jumped 
up  straight  and  said  he  would  pay  any  price  for  some  liquor. 

Mr.  McVeagh. — One  moment  ! — The  Court.  He  jumped  up 
straight  and  said  something  ? — Witness.  He  did. —  The  Court. 
We  will  not  hear  what  he  said. —  Witness.  He  then  ordered  his 
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dinner,  and  I  prepared  it  for  him.  It  was  then  about  twelve 
o’clock.  He  ate  his  dinner  alone.  He  ate  quite  heartily.  I 
again  saw  him  lying  on  the  lounge,  apparently  asleep,  at  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  afterwards  saw  him  sitting  on 
our  porch  at  about  tea-time.  I  did  not  see  him  afterwards. 
He  was  a  stout-built  man,  nice  appearing,  but  rather  soiled. 
He  had  a  full  face,  dark  side  whiskers  and  mustache.  His 
chin  looked  dark,  as  though  it  needed  shaving.  His  hair  was 
dark.  I  don’t  know  whether  black  or  brown.  In  appearance, 
I  thought  he  was  the  straightest  man  I  ever  saw.  He  was  full¬ 
chested.  He  wore  no  vest  and  no  collar.  As  he  lay  upon  the 
lounge  I  noticed  that  he  wore  shoes  ;  cannot  say  what  kind  of 
shoes.  I  noticed  his  white  stockings  between  his  pants  and 
shoes.  I  think  I  would  recognize  the  man  if  I  should  see  him 
again.  [Photograph  handed  to  witness.]  The  one  standing  in 
this  picture  resembles  the  man.  I  never  saw  this  picture  be¬ 
fore.  Mr.  Udderzook  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark  clothes. 

Harvey  Townley. — I  reside  in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Am  a  drover  and  farmer,  I  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  30th  of  June  last,  at  Mr.  Jefferis’s  Hotel  in  Jenner- 
ville.  I  was  lying  on  the  dining-room  lounge  when  Mr.  Jefferis 
came  in  with  two  gentlemen,  and  lighting  a  candle  said — “  You 
two  gentlemen  wish  to  room  together  ?  ”  The  prisoner  here, 
replied  that  they  did.  Mr.  Jefferis  showed  them  upstairs,  and 
soon  afterwards,  I  retired  to  my  own  room,  which  proved  to  be 
adjoining  theirs.  It  may  have  been  twenty  minutes  after  they 
had  gone  upstairs  that  I  went  to  my  room.  I  could  hear  them 
talking  in  their  room  and  could  hear  that  they  had  not  yet  re¬ 
tired.  I  went  to  bed  immediately  and  went  to  sleep.  About 
midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in  their  room.  I  did  not 
know  what  the  noise  was,  unless  some  one  was  up  and  stirring 
about  in  there.  I  got  up  and  lighted  my  candle,  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  little  after  twelve  o’clock.  I  then 
put  out  the  light  and  went  back  to  bed.  They  were  talking  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  I  could  not  understand  what  was  said. 
I  then  went  to  sleep  and  slept  until  morning.  I  saw  the  pris¬ 
oner  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.  He  said  his  friend  was  un- 
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well  during  the  night,  and  that  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  him  for  a  couple  of  nights.  After  breakfast  I  went  out 
and  sat  in  the  porch.  Soon  after,  this  gentleman  (the  prisoner) 
came  out  and  sat  down  at  the  right  of  me,  on  the  same  bench. 
Mr.  Jefferis  came  and  sat  down  there  with  us.  Mr.  Udderzook 
asked  Jefferis  if  he  had  a  team  that  he  could  have  to  go  to 
Penningtonville,  and  Jefferis  told  him  he  could  not  let  him  have 
his  horse,  as  he  was  going  away  himself  with  it.  Just  then  Mr. 
Wallace  came  across  the  street,  and  up  to  the  porch,  and  said  to 
Udderzook,  “  If  William  Udderzook  was  in  this  country,  I 
should  say  you  were  he.”  Mr.  Udderzook  said  that  was  his 
name.  Mr.  Wallace  then  came  and  sat  down  in  the  porch  and 
I  went  away.  In  the  evening,  after  supper,  as  I  was  going  over 
to  the  store,  I  heard  a  wagon  rattle  past,  and  looking  I  sa^Mr. 
Udderzook  driving  up  towards  the  hotel.  As  I  came  back  from 
the  store  I  saw  Udderzook  and  the  man  who  was  with  him  at 
the  hotel  get  into  the  wagon  and  drive  off  towards  the  north. 
I  had  known  Udderzook’s  mother  and  sister  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  when  I  learned  who  he  was,  I  observed  him  particu¬ 
larly.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  navy  blue  cloth,  and  he 
wore  a  straw  hat.  I  saw  the  man  who  was  with  him,  at  the 
supper-table  that  day.  He  was  a  good-looking  man,  pretty 
square  shoulders,  erect,  dark  hair,  side  whiskers  and  moustache, 
[The  photograph  handed  to  witness].  The  one  standing  re¬ 
sembles  the  man  whom  I  saw  with  Udderzook. 

George  C.  Jefferis. — I  am  a  son  of  Samuel  C.  Jefferis.  I 
saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  in  his 
room  at  the  hotel  in  Jennerville.  I  was  sent  up  to  call  him  to 
breakfast,  and  I  knocked  on  his  door,  when  he  opened  it  and  I 
then  saw  him.  I  again  saw  him  after  he  came  down.  I  saw 
the  man  who  was  there  with  him.  I  first  saw  this  man  at  about 
three  o’clock  that  afternoon,  and  I  again  saw  him  at  the 
supper-table,  and  ate  supper  with  him.  He  was  a  stout  man, 
with  broad  shoulders,  throwing  his  shoulders  well  back,  high 
forehead,  mustache  and  side  whiskers.  [Witness  identified  the 
picture  of  the  man  standing,  in  the  photograph  heretofore 
introduced  in  evidence.] 
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John  A.  Wallace. — I  reside  in  Jennerville.  I  know  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  have  known  him  fifteen  years  or  more.  I 
saw  him  in  Jennerville  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  July 
last.  As  I  walked  up  to  the  tavern  porch,  I  saw  a  man  sitting 
there  ;  and  as  I  came  up  to  him  I  said,  “  This  is  Billy  Udder- 
zook,  from  Baltimore,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.”  He  raised  his 
head  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  so  that  I  did  not  hear 
his  reply  to  me.  That  is  the  same  man  (pointing  to  the 
prisoner).  Mr.  Townley  and  Mr.  Jefferis  were  on  the  porch  at 
the  time. 

Charles  Watson. — I  live  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jane  Udder- 
zook,  the  mother  of  William  E.  Udderzook.  I  know  the  pris¬ 
oner.  I  saw  him  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  July,  as  I  was 
goir^^o  my  work-shop.  My  business  is  that  of  wagon-making. 

*Tt  was  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  I  saw  him.  He 
was  driving  a  bay  horse  harnessed  to  a  top  buggy,  and  there 
was  a  loose  horse,  a  bay  mare  that  belonged  to  Edwin  Patched, 
walking  ahead  of  him.  The  mare  had  a  saddle  and  bridle  on. 
I  was  going  into  the  gate  of  my  house  at  the  time.  I  noticed 
he  had  a  summer  lap  blanket  spread  over  his  knees  as  he  was 
driving.  I  saw  a  stranger  on  the  porch  of  the  hotel  that  day. 
I  saw  him  as  I  went  back  and  forth  from  my  shop  and  noticed 
him  particularly.  He  was  rather  a  large-sized  man,  heavy  set, 
and  when  he  stood  erect  he  was  so  straight  he  apparently  leaned 
backwards,  throwing  his  shoulders  well  back.  He  had  black 
hair,  black  side  whiskers  and  mustache.  [The  photograph 
heretofore  introduced  in  evidence  handed  to  witness.]  The 
person  standing  looks  like  the  man  I  saw. 

Edwin  Patchell. — I  reside  in  Jennerville.  I  know  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  came  to  my  place  in  the  morning  on 
the  ist  day  of  July  last,  to  hire  a  horse.  My  place  is  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  hotel.  I  looked  at  him  as  he  came  up  to  my 
place,  and  I  knew  him.  I  said,  “  Hallo,  Billy,  you  are  a  stran¬ 
ger  in  this  country.”  He  replied,  “  I  was  sent  from  the  hotel 
to  hire  a  horse  from  you  to  go  to  Penningtonville,  or  this  side 
of  there,  to  Samuel  Rhoades’s  place.”  He  said  he  would  give 
me  $2  for  the  horse  to  go  there.  I  told  him  he  could  have  it. 
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Then  he  asked  for  a  carriage.  I  told  him  I  had  none.  He 
said  he  had  a  friend  at  the  hotel  that  he  wanted  to  take  to  see 
Samuel  Rhoades.  Then  he  asked  for  saddle  and  bridle,  and  I 
loaned  him  my  mare.  He  returned  my  mare  about  five  o’clock 
that  afternoon,  and  had  a  horse  and  buggy  with  him.  I  knew 
the  horse.  It  belonged  to  Albert  Baldwin,  who  lives  in  Pen- 
ningtonville.  About  half  an  hour  later  1  saw  him  driving  up 
the  road  past  my  place,  going  towards  Cochransville. 

Annie  Rhoades. — I  am  wife  of  Samuel  Rhoades  and  sister  of 
William  E.  Udderzook,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  reside  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Penningtonville,  on  the  turnpike 
road.  My  house  is  near  the  road,  and  the  barn  a  little  distance 
from  the  house.  My  brother,  William  E.  Udderzook,  came  to 
see  me  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  at  about  noon.  [Here  the 
witness  was  completely  overcome  with  emotion,  and  for  several 
moments  was  deeply  affected.  Udderzook’s  mother,  who  was 
sitting  immediately  behind  the  witness,  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief  and  wept  bitterly.  Udderzook  bowed  his  head 
for  a  moment,  but  quickly  recovered  his  calmness.  When  the 
witness  had  become  more  composed,  the  examination  proceed¬ 
ed.]  He  (Udderzook)  asked  if  Mr.  Rhoades  was  at  home.  J 
told  him  he  was  at  Mr.  Zachariah  Baldwin’s,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  our  house.  He  said  he  had  come  to  see  Mr. 
Rhoades.  I  told  him  we  would  first  have  dinner  and  then  go 
over  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s.  He  came  there  on  horseback  and  he 
put  up  the  horse  in  our  stable.  He  took  dinner  with  me  and 
then  we  started  over  to  see  Mr.  Rhoades.  We  conversed  by  the 
way.  He  said  he  had  been  to  Philadelphia.  He  said  he  had 
not  seen  my  mother  or  my  sister.  We  found  Mr.  Rhoades  out 
in  the  hay -field  at  Mr.  Baldwin’s.  He  was  out  towards  the 
middle  of  the  field.  We  went  through  a  piece  of  woods  to  get 
to  the  field,  and  when  we  came  in  sight,  he  told  me  to  stay  there 
in  the  shade  while  he  went  and  brought  Mr.  Rhoades  up  to 
where  we  were.  He  went  to  Mr.  Rhoades  and  then  I  followed 
after  him,  and  then  we  all  came  up  to  the  shade.  They  walked 
along  together  and  were  talking,  and  I  walked  a  little  way 
distant  from  them.  They  appeared  to  be  talking  quietly,  as  if 
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they  did  not  want  me  to  hear.  I  did  not  hear  any  of  their  con¬ 
versation.  They  were  talking  some  twenty  minutes  or  more. 
Then  Mr.  Rhoades  went  back  to  the  field  and  he  (Udderzook) 
and  I  came  away  and  walked  on  to  Penningtonville.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  Penningtonville  for  a  horse  and  carriage.  I 
went  to  a  store  and  he  went  to  a  livery  stable.  He  came  round 
and  called  at  the  store  for  me,  with  a  bay  horse  and  top  buggy. 
I  got  in  and  he  drove  over  to  my  house.  I  noticed  a  lap  blanket 
in  the  buggy.  I  wanted  him  to  stay  to  supper,  but  he  did  not. 
He  took  his  other  horse  from  the  stable  and  tied  him  to  the 
horse  harnessed  to  the  buggy.  He  tied  him  with  a  strap  to  the 
bridle.  It  was  a  hitching-strap  which  he  took  from  our  stable 
for  the  purpose.  Then  he  got  into  the  buggy.  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  come  back  in  the  morning.  He  said,  “  No,  this 
evening.”  He  told  me  he  had  a  friend  with  him  at  Jennerville, 
who  was  in  delicate  health,  and  he  thought  a  few  days  in  the 
country  would  do  him  good.  Then  he  asked  me  if  it  would 
inconvenience  us  to  have  his  friend  at  our  house.  I  told  him 
it  would  not.  He  started  and  drove  a  short  distance,  and  then 
stopped  and  changed  the  saddle  horse,  tying  it  behind  the 
buggy.  I  went  up  to‘him  and  said  the  horse  would  not  lead 
that  way,  and  advised  him  to  turn  it  loose,  and  he  did  so.  I 
did  not  see  him  again  until  I  saw  him  here  in  the  court-room. 
I  waited  that  evening  and  heard  several  carriages.  He  did  not 
fix  any  time  when  he  would  come  back.  Mr.  Rhoades  and  I 
waited  up  till  half-past  eleven,  at  which  time  we  heard  a  carriage 
drive  past  the  house.  By  the  sound  it  was  going  rapidly. 

Samuel  W.  Rhoades. — I  am  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Rhoades, 
who  has  just  testified.  On  the  ist  day  of  July  last,  between  one 
and  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Udderzook  came  with 
my  wife  to  a  hay-field  where  I  was  then  at  work.  I  was  proba¬ 
bly  about  fifty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  woods.  He  (Udder¬ 
zook)  came  to  where  I  was,  and  after  he  had  said  something 
about  its  being  very  warm,  he  said  he  had  written  me  a  letter^ 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  thought  of  that  letter  which  he  had 
written  me.  It  was  a  suspicious  letter — one  that  surprised  me 
when  I  received  it.  I  said  to  him  I  had  written  him  in  reply  to 
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know  what  he  meant  and  had  received  no  answer  from  him. 
He  said :  “  No,  I  could  not  write  any  more,  it  had  to  be  by 
word  of  mouth.  However,”  he  says,  “it  is  just  as  good  now, 
and  better,  if  anything ;  it  is  a  sure  thing  for  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece  for  us.”  Then  he  said  it  was  warm,  and  we  walked  up 
to  the  shade.  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  says  :  “  Well, 
have  you  got  a  horse  ?  ”  I  said,  “  Yes.”  He  asked,  “  Have  you 
a  wagon  that  will  hold  three  persons  ?  ”  I  said  I  could  get  one, 
and  asked  him  when  we  would  get  the  money.  He  said  we 
would  get  five  hundred  apiece  right  away,  and  there  was  more 
money  we  would  get  afterwards  ;  he  would  guarantee  me  a 
thousand  dollars.  I  asked  where  we  would  get  it.  He  said 
“Right  here  in  Jennerville  ;  I  have  towed  it  right  here  to  Jen- 
nerville.”  He  said  it  was  a  man  who  had  been  drinking,  and 
who  was  spending  his  money  for  no  good.  He  said  he  had  had 
the  “  poker  ”  about  three  times  since  he  had  been  with  him  ; 
that  the  man  had  about  a  thousand  dollars  with  him,  of  that  he 
was  pretty  certain.  He  wanted  me  to  harness  my  horse  and 
go  with  him  at  once  to  Jennerville,  and  get  this  man  and  take 
him  to  the  woods  and  give  him  a  little  laudanum  and  get  him  to 
sleep,  and  then  take  his  money.  I  said  to  him  that  I  could  not 
do  that.  I  told  him,  if  he  commenced  that  he  would  ruin  him¬ 
self  and  his  whole  family.  He  said  there  was  not  a  bit  of  dan¬ 
ger  ;  he  had  had  this  man  in  New  York  or  Newark,  I  cannot 
say  certain  which,  and  in  Philadelphia,  “  and,”  he  says,  “  I 
would  not  go  to  all  that  trouble  unless  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing.”  I  told  him  that  nobody  knew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  commenced  that  kind  of  business;  that  he  would 
have  to  give  up  the  idea.  He  said :  “  I  will  not  go  home 
till  I  get  it.”  He  said  that  he  would  do  all  the  stealing. 
He  spoke  as  though  he  wanted  me  to  hide  the  money.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense, 
and  that  he  would  do  it  himself  and  bury  the  money.  I  told 
him  not  to  do  so.  I  said  to  him,  “  I  must  go  to  my  work,” 
and  asked  him  to  stay  a  day  or  two  and  I  would  talk  with 
him  in  the  evening,  and  again  in  the  morning  He  said 
the  man  would  not  stay  in  Jennerville  by  himself.  If  he 
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(Udderzook)  stayed,  he  would  have  to  bring  the  man  to  my 
place.  He  asked  me  if  he  might  do  so,  and  I  said  yes.  He 
then  asked  me  for  a  horse  and  buggy  to  bring  him  with.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  give  him  my  horse,  as  it  was  at  Napoleon  War¬ 
ner’s.  I  told  him  there  was  a  livery  stable  in  Penningtonville 
where  I  thought  he  could  get  a  team.  He  said  the  man  was 
very  sick  and  he  thought  he  would  die  last  night,  or  the  other 
night.  He  said  that  he  had  been  up  with  him  dosing  him  with 
whiskey.  He  said  he  believed  the  man  would  die,  and  asked  : 
“  How  would  it  be  with  you  and  Annie,” — that  is  my  wife — “  if 
he  should  happen  to  die  at  your  house  ?  Would  you  allow  me  to 
put  him  away  and  say  nothing  about  it  ?  ”  “  No,”  I  said,  “if  a 

stranger  was  to  die  at  my  place,  there  would  have  to  be  a  cor¬ 
oner’s  inquest  held.”  He  said  there  was  nobody  to  look  after 
this  man  ;  that  he  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  and  everybody 
thought  he  was  dead.  He  had  no  friends  who  would  look  after 
him,  or  who  cared  for  him.  I  said  to  him,  it  made  no  differ¬ 
ence.  If  a  stranger  should  die  there,  there  would  have  to  be  an 
inquest.  He  dropped  his  head  down,  and  his  cheek  appeared 
to  be  getting  red.  He  said  it  might  lead  to  some  suspicion.  I 
told  him  I  could  not  help  that ,  I  could  not  have  anything  of 
that  kind.  He  said,  “Well,  what  then?”  I  told  him  I  could 
say  nothing  more  until  I  saw  the  man.  He  left  me  then,  going 
in  the  direction  of  Penningtonville.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
until  I  saw  him  here.  I  own  a  leather  hitching-strap,  which  I 
found  at  Mr.  Baldwin’s  livery  stable  a  few  days  after  Udderzook 
had  taken  it  from  my  stable.  [A  leather  strap  handed  to  and 
identified  by  witness  as  his  hitching-strap.]  I  know  William  E. 
Udderzook’s  handwriting.  [Letter  handed  to  witness,  dated  on 
the  envelope,  December  16th,  and  post-marked  Baltimore.  No 
date  to  the  letter  itself.]  I  received  that  letter  between  the 
16th  and  20th  of  December,  1872.  It  is  the  letter  I  spoke  of 
in  my  testimony. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  : 

I 

Friend  Sam. — I  have,  something  of  much  interest  that  I  wish  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you.  it  must  be  done  by  word  of  mouth,  please  don’t  let  any 
one  know  of  our  communications  but  as  soon  as  you  read  this,  mouni 
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your  horse  and  come  to  Oxford  take  the  morning  train  to  Baltimore  when  yon 
arrive  in  Baltimore  inquire  for  Mr.  Duker  &  Brother  plaining  &  saw  mill. 
This  mill  is  right  a  cross  the  street  from  where  you  get  out  of  the  cars.  I 
am  employed  in  said  mill  and  am  there  every  day.  you  will  arrive  at  one 
O’clock  you  must  take  the  next  train  for  Oxford  which  is  at  half  past  two 
that  will  give  us  one  hour  and  a  half  which  will  be  sufficient,  for  us  to 
arrange  one  of  the  finest  planes  that  you  have  heard  of.  there  is  a  cool 
one  thousand  dollars  in  it  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  getting  it 
this  is  without  a  doubt,  do  not  buy  your  ticket  at  Oxford  but  pay  for  your 
fair  on  the  cars,  do  not  let  a  sole  know  where  you  go.  I  cannot  explane 
further  till  I  see  you.  do  not  fail  to  come  drop  every  thing  at  once,  you  can 
make  the  trip  in  a  few  hours.  I  have  no  person  else  in  confidence  with  me 
and  now  propose  to  talc  you.  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  best  days  work 
that  you  ever  did.  I  will  give  you  the  full  explanation  when  I  see  you 
(bring  this  letter  with  you)  your  expencis  will  be  only  four  Dollars  or  a  little 
less. 

Very  Respt  Yours 

Wm.  E.  Udderzook.* 


(Be  firm,  Be  true.) 


The  cross-examination  of  Rhoades  was  conducted  at  great 
length,  without  eliciting  any  important  fact,  other  than  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  he  had  suspected  Udderzook  might  be  plotting 
against  him,  but  his  suspicions  took  no  definite  form.  The 
whole  of  Rhoades’s  direct  testimony  was  rigidly  cross-questioned, 
without  shaking  it  in  the  least  degree.  He  was  then  asked  by 
the  Commonwealth’s  Attorney  if  he  ever  showed  the  letter 
which  he  received  from  Udderzook  to  any  person.  Prisoner’s 
counsel  objected.  Objection  overruled,  and  exception  re¬ 
served  by  the  defence.  Witness  answered  that  he  showed  it  the 
same  day  that  he  received  it  to  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Skelton,  who  was 
at  that  time  keeping  house  for  him  ;  also,  on  the  same  day,  he 
showed  it  to  Gainer  P.  Moore,  and  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Udder¬ 
zook,  a  widow  of  the  brother  of  William  E.  Udderzook.  He 
showed  his  answer  to  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Skelton.  Witness  was 
asked  if  he  told  his  conversation  with  Udderzook,  which  he 


*  The  letter  is  written  on  a  commercial  note  sheet  and  is  signed  on  the 
third  page.  On  the  fourth  page,  near  the  bottom,  evidently  written  after 
the  letter  was  folded,  are  the  words  :  “  If  you  decline  to  come,  write  me  a 
line  to  No.  167  Conway  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.” 
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held  with  him  at  the  hay-field,  to  any  person.  Prisoner’s 
counsel  asked  the  Court  if  he  thought  this  admissible  against 
the  prisoner.  The  Court  said  it  was  admissible  to  show 
whether  or  not,  if  there  was  a  scheme,  the  witness  was  a  party 
to  it.  That  if  the  witness  was  a  party  to  the  crime,  his  testi¬ 
mony  should  be  received  with  very  great  caution,  and  should 
not  be  relied  upon  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  corroborated  by  other 
circumstances.  If  he  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  party,  then  he 
stands  as  any  other  witness.  Witness  then  said  that  he  told 
the  conversation,  first  to  Albert  Baldwin,  on  the  2d  day  of 
July,  and  to  Zachariah  Baldwin  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July,  when  he  returned  to  his  work  ;  that  he  worked  all  that 
day  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  After  going  home  he 
told  it  to  Gainer  P.  Moore.  He  also  spoke  of  it  to  several 
other  persons,  whose  names  he  mentioned.  The  Court  then 
asked,  when  was  the  first  time  the  witness  heard  of  the  man’s 
body  being  found.  Witness  answered  :  The  first  time  I  heard 
of  the  body  being  found  was  at  about  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Friday,  the  nth  day  of  July.  I  went  to  the  woods 
with  Gainer  Moore,  to  the  place  where  the  body  lay,  and  on 
putting  a  shovel  down  by  its  side,  I  came  to  and  dug  up  a 
bloody,  dirty  shirt.  I  placed  a  shovel  under  the  head,  and 
raised  it  up.  Just  then  we  heard  a  buggy  passing  on  the  pike 
road,  and  we  went  out  to  it.  We  got  into  the  wagon  and  went 
back  to  Gainer  Moore’s  house,  and  I  left  Gainer  there. 

Annie  Skelton  identified  the  Udderzook  letter  as  the  one 
Rhoades  showed  her  on  the  day  he  received  it  by  mail.  She 
also  testified  to  having  read  an  answer  to  it,  written  by  Rhoades. 
— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Udderzook ,  widow  of  the  brother  of  William 
E.  Udderzook,  testified  that  Rhoades  showed  her  the  letter  the 
latter  part  of  April. —  Gainer  P.  Moore  testified  that  Rhoades 
showed  him  the  letter  in  the  early  part  of  last  winter.  He  also 
testified  to  having  been  told  by  Rhoades  about  the  conversation 
between  Udderzook  and  Rhoades,  which  took  place  in  Bald¬ 
win’s  hay-field.  The  witness  was  told  of  this  conversation  on 
the  evening  of  July  3d. — Albert  Baldwin ,  keeper  of  the  livery 
stable  at  Penningtonville,  testified  that  Rhoades  told  him  of 
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the  conversation  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  2d. — Zachariah 
Baldwin  testified  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  in  his  hay-field  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  and  saw  him  with  Rhoades.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  3d  of  July,  Rhoades  told  witness  of  the  conversation. 
— Samuel  Slocum  testified  that  on  the  6th  of  July,  Rhoades 
told  him  of  the  conversation,  and  also  showed  him  the  letter 
from  Udderzook. 

Albert  Baldwin ,  recalled. — I  saw  the  prisoner  at  my  livery 
stable  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1873.  He  hired  a  team  of  me  to 
go  to  Cochransville.  He  was  to  be  back  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock.  I  furnished  him  two  blankets.  One  was  a  light  sum¬ 
mer  horse  cover,  and  the  other  was  a  linen  lap  cover.  He  paid 
me  $2  for  the  team,  and  then  got  in  and  drove  off.  I  retired  to 
bed  about  nine  o’clock  that  night.  Udderzook  had  not  returned 
when  I  went  to  bed. 

Gassoway  Peters. — I  was  employed  at  the  livery  stable  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  in  Penningtonville  last  July.  I  saw  the  prisoner  on 
the  1st  day  of  July  last.  I  met  him  on  the  road  between  Gil- 
fillan’s  tan-yard  and  Baer’s  Woods.  He  was  driving  a  horse  of 
Mr.  Baldwin’s,  harnessed  to  a  buggy.  There  was  a  horse  with 
saddle  and  bridle  on,  ahead  of  him.  I  next  saw  him  that  night 
when  he  returned  the  horse  and  buggy  to  the  stable.  It  was 
then  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  o’clock.  I  unlocked  the  stable 
and  led  the  horse  in,  and  unharnessed  him  in  there.  Udder¬ 
zook  stood  by  me,  and  I  said  to  him,  “  You  did  not  get  in  as 
soon  as  you  expected.’’  He  said,  “  When  a  man  gets  out 
among  the  women,  he  does  not  know  when  he  will  get  in.”  I 
noticed  the  wagon  was  broken,  and  asked  him  how  he  did  it, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  know  how  it  got  broken.  The  dasher 
was  broken  at  the  hand-hold,  and  the  iron  frame  bent  over 
towards  the  horse.  Two  of  the  hind  bows  in  the  buggy-top  were 
broken,  and  two  rivets  were  broken  from  the  bows  at  the  ends 
where  the  bows  are  fastened  to  the  seat,  so  that  the  bows  were 
swinging  loose.  This  was  on  the  left  hand  side.  I  asked  him 
to  pay  for  overtime,  and  he  said  he  would  see  Baldwin  in  the 
morning.  He  went  away,  and  I  locked  the  stable  and  went  to 
bed.  The  next  morning  I  was  examining  the  wagon,  and  I 
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found  a  finger  ring  and  a  collar  button  lying  between  the  cush¬ 
ions,  near  the  front  edge,  on  the  seat.  They  lay  between  the 
creases  of  the  cushions,  and  were  in  sight.  [The  ring  hereto¬ 
fore  introduced  in  evidence  was  shown  to  and  identified  by  the 
witness  as  the  one  he  found  in  the  buggy.]  I  gave  the  ring  to 
Mr.  Baldwin  that  morning.  [The  collar  button  heretofore  in¬ 
troduced  in  evidence  was  shown  to  and  identified  by  the  wit¬ 
ness.]  I  kept  the  collar  button  until  I  gave  it  to  the  coroner’s 
jury. 

Jane  Udderzook ,  the  aged  mother  of  the  prisoner,  was  next 
called  to  identify  the  handwriting  of  her  son,  William  E.  Udder¬ 
zook.  She  had  corresponded  with  him  for  years  past — since  he 
was  a  boy — and  was  able  to  recognize  his  handwriting  when  she 
saw  it.  Several  letters  were  handed  her,  with  the  request  that 
she  would  look  at  the  signatures  and  say  what  was  her  best  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  it  was  his  handwriting  or  not.  She  had  not 
her  glasses  with  her,  and  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears  so 
that  she  could  not  answer  definitely.  A  pair  of  glasses  were 
handed  her,  which,  she  said,  did  not  suit  her  very  well.  Of 
a  letter  dated  Baltimore,  October  30,  1871,  addressee^ to  his 
mother,  and  signed  William  E.  Udderzook,  167  Conway  Street, 
she  said,  “It  is  likely  it  is  his  writing.”  Of  a  letter  dated  Balti¬ 
more,  November  16,  1871,  directed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mullin, 
she  said,  “  It  looks  like  his  writing.”  Of  a  letter  dated  Baltimore, 
October  28,  1871,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mullin,  she  said,  “I  think 
that  is  the  same  handwriting.”  The  letter  to  Rhoades  was 
handed  to  the  witness,  when  Mr.  McVeagh,  the  prisoner’s  coun¬ 
sel,  remarked,  “  I  think  these  letters  are  so  proven  they  will 
have  to  go  to  the  jury.”  The  letters  were  then  offered  in  evi¬ 
dence  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Gassoway  Peters ,  recalled. — I  noticed  Udderzook’s  appear¬ 
ance  when  he  brought  the  horse  back  that  night.  I  saw  that 
one  leg  of  his  pantaloons  was  dirty.  He  wore  dark  cloth¬ 
ing.  There  were  no  blankets  with  the  buggy  when  he  re¬ 
turned  it. 

John  Hurley. — I  reside  in  West  Fallowfield  township.  It 
is  about  one  field  from  my  house  to  Baer’s  Woods.  My  wife 
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awakened  me  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  and  I  heard  a 
noise  of  a  man  hallooing.  I  did  not  look  to  see  what  time  it 
was,  but  think  it  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock.  I  got 
out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  window,  and  I  heard  three  loud  calls 
after  I  got  to  the  window — a  kind  of  hallooing.  Then  it  was 
still  for  about  two  minutes,  and  then  I  heard  what  sounded  like 
loud  and  wicked  scolding.  One  of  them  hallooed  “Oh  !”  not 
nearly  so  loud  as  the  other  sounds.  I  was  at  the  window  listen¬ 
ing,  some  twenty  minutes  or  so.  I  heard  a  sound  like  a  horse 
and  wagon.  I  saw  nothing.  I  could  tell  by  the  sound  from 
what  direction  it  came.  It  came  from  Baer’s  Woods.  Towards 
daylight  I  noticed  a  light  burning  in  the  woods. 

Dr.  John  J.  Gibson. — I  reside  in  Cochransville.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  of  July,  1873,  I  observed  smoke 
arising  from  about  the  centre  of  Baer’s  Woods.  I  was  where  I 
could  plainly  see  full  two -thirds  of  the  top  of  the  woodland,  and 
was  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  distant  from  the  woods. 
It  was  about  half-past  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

James  Robinson. — I  am  a  millwright,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  July  in  this  year  I  was  repairing  a  mill  near  Cochrans¬ 
ville.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  at  about  half-past  four 
o’clock,  I  noticed  smoke  ascending  from  Baer’s  Woods.  The 
smoke  seemed  to  come  from  the  centre  of  the  woods.  I  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  as  I  was 
going  in  that  direction  I  approached  to  within  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  it.  It  attracted  my  attention  consider¬ 
ably,  and  I  stopped  and  looked  at  it.  It  was  a  heavy  body  of 
smoke,  and  showed  very  plainly.  I  continued  to  notice  it  until 
I  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  hollow,  as  I  turned  off  from  the  pike  to 
go  down  to  the  mill. 

Samuel  Robinson. — On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of 
July  last  I  saw  smoke  rising  from  near  the  centre  of  Baer’s 
Woods.  It  was  between  half-past  four  and  five  o’clock.  On 
the  Sunday  following  after  the  body  was  discovered,  I  was  in 
the  woods,  and  found  a  few  burned  fragments  of  clothing  at  a 
spot  where  there  had  been  a  fire.  I  have  these  charred  frag¬ 
ments  with  me.  [Opening  package  containing  pieces  of  cloth.] 
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Here  is  part  of  them.  It  was  ten  days  or  more  after  I  saw  the 
fire,  when  I  went  into  the  woods. 

Albert  Baldwin ,  recalled. — I  examined  the  buggy  next  morn¬ 
ing  after  Udderzook  had  returned  it  to  my  stable.  The  rivets 
of  the  bows  on  the  left  side  were  broken  so  that  the  bows 
would  spring  backward  and  forward.  The  iron  of  the  dash  was 
broken  off  on  the  left  side,  at  about  four  inches  from  the  top. 
The  whole  dash  was  bent  over  forward.  The  oil-cloth,  which 
had  been  tacked  to  the  floor  of  the  buggy,  was  torn  out  and 
missing.  Only  portions  of  it  remained  that  were  held  round 
the  edges  by  the  tacks.  Afterwards,  on  the  4th,  I  noticed  what 
appeared  to  be  blood-stains  upon  the  bottom  of  the  floor  of 
the  wagon.  It  appeared  to  have  run  through  a  crack  in  the 
floor.  I  searched  the  wagon  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any 
blood-stains,  because  of  what  Rhoades  told  about  his  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  hay-field  with  Udderzook.  I  made  out  a  bill  against 
Udderzook  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Patchell  to  collect.  The  bill  was 
for  the  missing  blankets,  for  breaking  the  wagon,  and  for  over¬ 
time.  [A  paper  handed  to  witness,  which  he  identified  as  the 
bill.]  The  bill  is  made  out  for  $12.75.  I  received  $9  through 
Mr.  Patchell. 

Edwin  Patchell ,  recalled. — Mr.  Baldwin  gave  me  a  bill  to  col¬ 
lect  against  William  E.  Udderzook,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  of  July.  I  found  Udderzook  at  his  mother’s  house,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  the  bill.  I  said  to  him,  “  Here  is  a  bill  that  Baldwin 
has  made  out  against  you  for  breaking  his  wagon  and  losing  his 
blankets.”  He  stood  for  a  second  or  two  and  then  said,  “  Yes, 
I  lost  the  blankets,  but  I  did  not  break  his  wagon.”  Then  he 
said,  “  Yes,  I  broke  one  small  iron  in  front.  I  do  not  feel 
willing  to  pay  for  the  wagon,  but  the  blankets  I  will  pay  for.” 
He  looked  at  the  bill,  and  handed  me  $9,  all  in  $1  notes.  He 
asked  me  for  a  receipt,  and  I  said  to  him  it  was  not  necessary, 
as  Baldwin  could  give  him  a  receipt  when  he  got  the  money. 
He  said,  “  I  will  not  be  here  longer  than  to-morrow  morning, 
but  Baldwin  can  give  it  to  mother.”  He  kept  the  bill. 

Joseph  Wilson. — I  reside  in  Cochransville  ;  am  clerk  of  the 
hotel  there.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  called  at  the  hotel  in 
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Cochransville,  at  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  July  last,  and  asked  for  breakfast.  I  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  breakfast  for  him,  and  after  he  had  finished,  he 
paid  his  bill,  and  went  away. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Bowman. — I  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day  of  July  last,  in  the  hotel  in  Cochransville.  I 
waited  on  him  at  his  breakfast.  I  noticed  his  clothing.  He 
wore  his  coat  buttoned  tightly  across  his  breast.  I  noticed 
then  his  pantaloons  were  dusty,  as  though  dust  had  settled  on 
them  after  they  had  been  wet.  As  he  passed  out  of  the  room 
I  noticed  his  pantaloons  were  turned  up  at  the  bottoms.  His 
hair  seemed  to  be  very  much  rumpled,  as  though  he  had  been 
lying  down  and  had  not  combed  it  afterwards. 

Samuel  C.  Jeff er is,  recalled. — I  saw  Udderzook  the  next 
morning  after  he  left  my  hotel  in  Jennerville.  I  met  him 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  my  house,  on  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Cochransville.  He  was  going  towards  Jennerville. 
After  saying  good  morning,  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with 
his  partner.  He  told  me  he  had  left  him  at  Parkesburg  ;  that 
he  (Udderzook)  was  going  down  to  see  his  mother,  and  then 
home.  He  was  travelling  on  foot.  It  was  then  between  eight 
and  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  warm  morning. — 
Cross-examination.  His  coat  was  off  and  I  think  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  it  on  his  shoulder.  I  noticed  the  lower  part  of  his  pantaloons 
were  foxy — dusty. 

Robert  C.  Kelton. — I  am  station  agent  at  Penn  Station,  on 
the  P.  &  B.  C.  R.R.  I  know  William  E.  Udderzook.  He  was 
at  my  station  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  July  last,  and 
purchased  a  ticket  from  me  to  go  on  the  six  o’clock  train.  He 
went  on  the  train  towards  Philadelphia.  I  saw  him  again  in 
about  one  hour  afterwards.  He  came  back  on  the  seven  o’clock 
train.  He  had  no  baggage  with  him  when  he  first  came. 
When  he  came  back  he  had  a  valise.  I  spoke  to  him  and  said, 
“  Billy,  you  didn’t  stay  long.”  He  answered  me  saying  he 
did  not  intend  to.  He  went  towards  Joseph  Miller’s,  where  his 
mother  lives.  I  next  saw  him  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July.  He  got  no  ticket  from  me  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  but 
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he  got  on  board  the  train  going  south  to  Baltimore.  He  had 
no  baggage  with  him,  unless  it  was  a  small  bundle  under  his 
arm. 

Henry  Painter. — I  reside  in  West  Chester.  I  visited  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  and  in¬ 
quired  for  Mrs.  Jane  Udderzook.  She  gave  me  avalise  contain¬ 
ing  a  box  of  paper  collars.  [The  valise  heretofore  introduced 
in  evidence  exhibited  to  and  identified  by  the  witness  as  the 
valise  he  obtained  from  Mrs.  Udderzook.] — Cross-examination. 
I  went  to  the  house  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Wanger,  the  District 
Attorney.  I  did  not  search  the  premises  at  that  time.  I  did 
subsequently. 

Thomas  Carroll. — I  reside  in  Baltimore.  Am  a  detective 
officer.  On  the  15th  of  July  last,  Sheriff  Gill  came  to  our  office 
in  Baltimore,  and  I  went  with  him  over  to  Otto  Duker’s  planing- 
mill,  and  there  found  and  arrested  William  E.  Udderzook.  I 
took  him  into  a  room  in  the  presence  of  Deputy  Marshal 
Frey,  Chief  Detective  Crone,  Sheriff  Gill,  and  myself.  He 
stated  that  he  went  up  to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  to 
see  his  mother  ;  that  he  hired  a  horse,  and  went  to  see  his  sis¬ 
ter  and  brother-in-law. — Prisoner's  Counsel.  Was  the  statement 
he  made  entirely  voluntary? — Witness.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  that 
the  horse  was  a  false  one,  and  he  concluded  to  hire  a  horse  and 
buggy.  He  then  started  back  to  take  the  horse  he  had  first 
hired,  home  to  its  owner.  He  tried  to  lead  him,  and  he  would 
not  lead.  He  then  tied  him  to  his  carriage  horse,  but  he  would 
not  go.  He  then  untied  him  and  started  him  on  the  road  by 
himself.  The  horse  bolted  off  to  one  side  of  the  road,  so  that 
he  had  to  get  out  of  the  wagon  and  turn  him  back  to  the  main 
road  again.  He  took  the  horse  back  to  where  he  belonged, 
and  then  took  the  wagon  to  return  it  to  the  parties  from  whom 
he  had  hired  it.  In  going  along  the  road  a  man  came  out  and 
asked  him  to  take  him  in  the  wagon.  He  did  so,  and  carried 
him  to  Cochransville,  and  there  put  him  out.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  who  the  man  was,  he  was  a  stranger.  Marshal  Frey, 
Sheriff  Gill,  and  Mr.  Crone  then  left  the  room,  and  I  was  left 
alone  with  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  then  made  the  remark 
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to  me  :  “  This  looks  bad,  doesn’t  it  ?  ”  I  said  to  him  he  had 
better  find  some  one  who  saw  him  let  the  man  out  of  the  buggy, 
and  our  conversation  ceased  until  I  delivered  him  to  Sheriff 
Gill  at  the  depot.  In  the  cars  at  the  depot,  he  asked  me  if  I 
thought  he  would  get  out  of  it.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know 
what  evidence  the  State  would  be  able  to  produce  against  him. 
— Cross-examination.  There  was  no  conversation  at  the  plan- 
ing-mill  about  the  offence,  nor  on  the  way  to  the  office. — Mar¬ 
shal  Jacob  Frey.  On  my  arrival  at  my  office,  about  the  middle 
of  July  last,  I  was  informed  of  the  arrest  of  William  E.  Udder- 
zook,  and  went  into  the  detectives’  office  and  saw  him  there 
with  Sheriff  Gill  and  Detectives  Crone  and  Carroll.  I  shook 
hands  with  Udderzook,  having  been  acquainted  with  him  for¬ 
merly,  and  commenced  a  conversation  with  him  by  asking  him 
if  he  had  not  been  connected  with  the  police  force  of  Baltimore. 
He  said  he  had.  I  asked  him  what  force.  He  said  this  force. 
And  then  the  conversation  drifted  upon  the  subject  of  this  mur¬ 
der.  He  said  his  people  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
he  had  usually  gone  there  to  visit  them  during  the  holidays  ; 
and  as  4th  of  July  was  coming  on,  he  thought  he  would  go  a 
day  before  and  spend  the  Fourth  with  them.  [Witness  then 
related  Udderzook’s  statements  in  substantially  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  did  the  preceding  witness.]  Udderzook  further  said 
that  when  he  had  returned  to  Jennerville,  at  the  place  where 
he  had  hired  the  saddle  horse,  a  gentleman  there  met  him  and 
asked  him  to  take  him  in  his  buggy  to  Cochransville.  The 
gentleman  got  in  and  he  drove  to  Cochransville,  when  the  man 
got  out,  and  he  immediately  lost  sight  of  him.  He  said  he  did 
not  ask  the  man  his  name,  nor  where  he  belonged,  nor  where 
he  had  come  from.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  he  said,  that  he 
had  seen  this  man.  He  first  met  him  in  the  cars  going  from 
Philadelphia  to  Jennerville,  and  sat  by  his  side.  He  said  the 
gentleman  appeared  to  be  sick.  He  judged  that  from  the  fact 
that  he  laid  his  hands  and  arms  across  the  back  of  the  seat  in 
front  of  him,  and  laid  his  head  on  his  hands  ;  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  asked  him  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  he  gave  him  ;  and 
also  to  take  the  fare  ticket  to  give  to  the  conductor.  Satisfy- 
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ing  myself  that  Udderzook  was  the  man  that  the  requisition 
called  for,  I  told  him  that  we  would  have  to  deliver  him  to 
Sheriff  Gill,  who  had  a  requisition  for  him,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  be  locked  up  until  the  Sheriff  could  leave  with  him. 
He  asked  permission  to  go  home  and  change  his  clothes.  I 
told  him  I  could  not  grant  that,  but  would  send  an  officer  to 
his  house  to  tell  his  wife  to  send  him  anything  he  would  want ; 
and  that  his  wife  could  visit  him.  I  then  sent  him  to  the  sta¬ 
tion-house,  where  he  was  locked  up. 

William  C.  Crone. — I  reside  in  Baltimore  ;  am  a  detective. 
[This  witness  corroborated,  in  detail,  the  testimony  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  witnesses  relative  to  the  arrest  and  statements  of  Udder¬ 
zook.]  I  then  ordered  his  person  to  be  searched.  In  searching 
him  we  found  a  bill  for  the  hire  of  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  for 
the  loss  of  blankets.  I  delivered  the  bill  to  Sheriff  Gill.  [The 
bill  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence,  was 
shown  to  and  recognized  by  witness  as  the  bill  found  on  Udder¬ 
zook’ s  person.]  I  afterwards  went  to  the  station-house  with 
Udderzook’s  wife,  and  he  gave  her  what  money  he  had  in  his 
pockets  ;  it  was  his  last  week’s  salary,,  he  stated. 

David  Gill. — I  am  sheriff  of  this  (Chester)  county.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  requisition  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  went  to  Baltimore 
that  night,  and  was  at  the  detectives’  office  the  next  morning. 
[This  witness  related  the  same  account  as  the  previous  wit¬ 
nesses,  of  the  arrest  of  Udderzook,  and  of  what  he  said  of 
meeting  the  man  whom  he  took  into  the  buggy  and  drove  to 
Cochransville.]  On  the  cars,  coming  up  from  Baltimore, 
Udderzook  told  the  witness  that,  after  he  had  got  acquainted 
with  the  man  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  cars,  he 
got  off  that  train  at  West  Grove  Station,  and  walked  from  there 
to  Jennerville. 

George  Robinson  visited  Baer’s  Woods  on  the  nth  day  of 
July,  and  at  the  place  where  the  fire  had  been,  which  was  near 
the  centre  of  the  woods,  he  found  a  brass,  riveted  button,  such 
as  he  had  seen  upon  pantaloons. — James  M.  Crosson  was  in 
the  woods  on  the  13th  of  July  ;  saw  where  the  fire  had  been, 
and  in  searching  the  spot  found  an  elastic  button  and  a  riveted 
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button.  He  saw  nearly  a  dozen  other  buttons  and  one  buckle 
which  had  been  found  among  the  ashes  where  the  fire  was.  He 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  pieces  of  charred  clothing  which 
were  found  there. 

Hugh  Rambo,  Esq.,  recalled. — Examined  the  buggy  for  blood¬ 
stains  a  few  days  after  the  body  was  found.  He  found  some 
spots  underneath  the  floor,  by  a  crack,  which  he  thought  he 
would  have  recognized  as  blood-stains,  if  he  had  not  heard  of 
the  alleged  murder.  He  cut  off  some  of  them  with  a  knife  and 
placed  them  in  a  paper,  which  he  subsequently  delivered  to  Dr. 
Howard. 

Prof.  E.  Lloyd  Howard ',  recalled. — District  Attorney  Wan- 
ger  called  my  attention  to  a  wagon  which  I  examined,  while  in 
Penningtonville,  on  the  18th  day  of  July  last.  I  paid  special 
attention  to  the  floor  of  the  buggy  and  other  parts  of  it,  upon 
which  I  found  some  red  stains,  several  of  which  I  cut  off  with 
my  penknife  for  subsequent  examination ;  and  upon  a  careful 
examination  I  found  they  were  blood-stains.  Most  of  those 
pieces  on  which  the  stains  were  most  prominent  I  destroyed 
in  the  process  of  examination.  I  have  several  here.  These 
stains  I  found  upon  the  floor  of  the  buggy,  upon  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  floor,  immediately  below  a  crack  between  two  of  the 
boards  in  the  floor  of  the  buggy,  at  about  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
and  upon  the  edges  of  the  boards  at  the  crack  or  space  between 
them.  I  examined  them  with  sufficient  care  to  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfy  myself  that  they  were  blood-stains.  I  made  special  exami¬ 
nation  to  determine  if  they  were  stains  of  human  blood,  but  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
blood  had  remained  there,  I  could  not  decide.  That  is,  I 
could  not  form  such  an  opinion  as  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
as  testimony.  Comparing  them  with  pieces  of  wood  stained 
with  my  own  blood,  the  results  were  identical.  I  also  received 
from  Esquire  Rambo  some  pieces  of  wood  stained  with  blood. 
— Cross-examined.  This  examination  was  microscopical.  It  was 
analytical — both  chemical  and  microscopical.  I  formed  my 
judgment  from  the  agreement  in  all  the  experiments  or  inves¬ 
tigations. 

11 
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The  Commonwealth  here  closed. 

Mr.  A'lc  Veagh ,  addressing  the  Court,  said  : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  witnesses  in  Baltimore  have  not 
complied  with  our  request  to  come  up  here,  owing  to  there  being  an  election 
which  was  held  there  yesterday,  we  desire  leave  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes 
for  consultation  with  the  prisoner,  as  to  the  matter  of  arranging  the  testi¬ 
mony. 

Leave  was  granted  by  the  Court,  who  said  the  sheriff  must 
accompany  the  prisoner.  Mr.  McVeagh  and  Mr.  Perdue,  of 
the  prisoner’s  counsel,  together  with  the  prisoner  and  his  wife, 
and  Sheriff  Gill,  retired  to  an  adjoining  room.  Mr.  Whitney, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  defence  since  the 
introduction  of  the  testimony  of  the  Newark  witnesses,  remained 
in  the  court-room.  After  some  minutes  spent  in  consultation 
the  parties  reappeared  in  Court,  when  Mr.  McVeagh  said: 

May  it  please  your  Honors :  Owing  to  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which 
we  will  be  compelled  to  introduce  our  proof  this  afternoon,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  various  witnesses,  it  is  thought  hardly  worth  while  to 
present  any  formal  opening  statement.  These  witnesses  live  out  of  the 
State,  and,  of  course,  are  not  amenable  to  process  ;  and  the  prisoner  is  not 
in  such  circumstances  as  will  admit  of  his  purchasing  their  attendance.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  have  those  persons  who  are  here  come  upon  the  stand  and 
tell  their  story  in  their  own  way.  We  will  call  Mrs.  Goss  and  ask  her  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death,  as  she  supposed,  of  her  husband.  We 
will  call  in  other  members  of  the  family  who  can  throw  light  on  this  matter, 
and  wherever  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  cause  enable  us  to  do  so, 
we  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  testimony  that  has  been  adduced.  When  that 
is  heard,  when  this  testimony  is  given,  if  the  witnesses  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
are  not  here,  we  will  have  to  ask  your  Honors  to  favor  us  with  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  until  to-morrow.  The  excuse  made  by  these  witnesses  for  their  non-ap¬ 
pearance  is  that  there  is  an  election  of  an  exciting  character  being  held  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  to-day,  and  those  upon  whom  we  rely  have  declared 
their  inability  to  be  here  till  the  election  is  over. 

Mrs.  Eliza  IV.  Goss ,  sworn  and  examined. — I  was  the  wife 
of  Winfield  Scott  Goss.  In  the  month  of  February,  1872,  I 
was  living  at  No.  3x4  North  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore.  At 
that  time  my  husband  was  not  engaged  in  any  business  in  par- 
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ticular,  but  he  was  working  for  himself,  on  the  York  Road,  at 
gilding,  and  working  in  a  substitute  for  india-rubber.  We  had 
been  boarding  just  opposite  the  place  where  he  was  engaged, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Engel,  from  July  until  November,  and  then 
I  went  home  to  my  mother’s,  where  I  was  at  the  time  of  the 
burning.  My  husband  was  boarding  there  with  me.  I  last 
saw  my  husband  alive  on  Friday,  at  noon,  the  2d  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1872.  I  first  heard  of  the  burning  about  half-past  nine 
o’clock,  Friday  night.  When  I  first  heard  of  the  fire  I  did  not 
know  that  my  husband  was  supposed  to  have  been  burned.  I 
first  heard  of  that  at  about  eleven  o’clock  the  same  night.  Mr. 
Louis  Engel  gave  me  that  information.  He  said  he  came  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Udderzook.  Mr.  Udderzook  came  himself 
at  about  eleven  o’clock.  The  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  the 
next  day.  The  remains  reached  my  house  at  about  six  o’clock 
Saturday  evening.  I  saw  them  and  recognized  them  as  the  re¬ 
mains  of  my  husband.  They  remained  until  Monday,  at  one 
o’clock.  I  saw  them  two  or  three  times  during  the  interval. 
I  accompanied  the  remains  to  Baltimore  Cemetery,  where  they 
were  placed  in  a  public  vault.  They  remained  there  until  the 
following  Thursday,  when  they  were  put  in  the  ground.  I  was 
present.  Since  the  2d  day  of  February,  1872,  I  have  not  heard 
from  my  husband,  have  not  received  any  communication  from, 
him,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  had  been  married  nine  years  on 
the  26th  of  last  November.  When  the  remains  were  taken  to 
the  Baltimore  Cemetery,  it  was  a  public  funeral.  [Handing  wit¬ 
ness  a  photograph  not  before  shown  any  witness.]  It  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Goss,  taken  six  or  seven  years  ago.  There  was  no 
scar  upon  my  husband’s  forehead.  His  eyes  were  dark  blue. 
[Handing  witness  the  ring  heretofore  introduced  in  evidence  by 
the  Commonwealth.]  I  have  seen  this  ring  before.  Mr.  Per¬ 
due  showed  it  to  me.  I  have  examined  it.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  my  husband’s  ring.  From  my  recollection  of  my  husband’s 
ring,  where  that  one  has  a  beading  in  the  centre,  his  ring  was 
in  regular  cuts  all  around — in  creases,  grooves.  Then  there  is 
a  smooth  appearance  around  the  setting,  on  the  top  of  that  ring, 
which  I  do  not  think  my  husband’s  ring  could  have  had,  as  he 
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only  had  it  and  wore  it  about  eighteen  months,  and  that  ring 
has  a  worn  appearance  to  me.  His  ring  had  a  similar  stone, 
only  I  cannot  describe  any  marks  on  the  stone  at  all.  I  know 
it  was  a  dark  green  setting,  but  I  did  not  know  at  all,  until  after 
this  trouble,  that  his  ring  was  what  they  call  a  blood-stone  ring. 
I  did  not  know  what  a  blood-stone  ring  was. — Cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Hayes.  I  was  able  to  recognize  the  remains  by  the  form 
of  the  head,  and  size  of  the  body,  and  form  of  the  neck — full¬ 
ness  of  the  neck.  That  was  all  there  was  for  me  to  recognize. 

• — The  Court.  Was  there  at  that  time  any  question  about  it, 
that  called  for  examination? — Witness.  No,  sir. — The  Court. 
You  had  no  occasion,  at  that  time,  to  think  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  your  husband’s  remains  ? — Witness.  No,  sir,  Iliad 
not. — Mr.  Hayes. — Please  give  us  a  description  of  your  hus¬ 
band,  as  you  recollect  him. —  Witness.  Well,  he  had  dark  brown 
hair,  very  clear,  smooth  skin,  dark  blue  eyes ;  he  wore  a  heavy 
mustache  and  goatee  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  stout 
built.  His  height  I  cannot  say. — Witness  further  testified  : 
When  I  saw  the  remains  they  lay  in  a  coffin  and  were  covered 
with  a  sheet.  I  uncovered  them.  The  whole  body  was  of  a 
brownish  color.  I  could  not  see  the  teeth,  as  the  lips  were 
closed.  The  eyes  were  closed  also.  The  hair  was  burned  off, 
except  a  small  portion  on  the  back  of  the  neck. — Mr.  Hayes. 
I  was  about  to  show  the  witness  a  letter  which,  unfortunately,  I 
do  not  have  at  hand,  but  may  have  to-night.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  her  to  see.  I  will  ask  her — do  you  know  Miss  Eliza 
Burke? — Witness.  I  do. — Question.  Where  does  Miss  Eliza 
Burke  live  ? — Answer.  At  Mr.  Udderzook’s.  She  is  his  ser¬ 
vant. — Question.  That  is  a  picture  of  whom  ?  [Handing  witness 
a  photograph.] — Answer.  It  is  a  picture  of  A.  Campbell  Goss, 
a  brother  of  my  husband. 

[The  letter  of  which  the  Commonwealth’s  Attorney  spoke  as 
being  one  that  might  interest  the  witness  to  see,  but  which  was 
not  then  at  liquid,  is  a  remarkable  document,  which  we  propose 
to  introduce  to  the  reader  in  this  connection.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  Alexander  C.  Wilson,  329  Mulberry  Street,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey,  and  arrived  at  its  destination  by  due  course 
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of  mail,  but  not  until  after  W.  S.  Goss,  alias  Wilson,  had  left 
there  to  meet  Udderzook  in  Philadelphia.  The  letter  was  found 
at  the  above-mentioned  address,  the  boarding-house  of  Mrs. 
Toombes,  early  in  the  investigation  of  this  case,  by  parties  in 
the  interest  of  the  insurance  companies.  The  letter  is  post¬ 
marked  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  ist,  7  p.m.,  and  the  address  upon 
the  envelope  was  found  to  be,  unmistakably,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  A.  Campbell  Goss,  the  brother  of  W.  S.  Goss,  alias 
A.  C.  Wilson,  and  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Goss,  the  witness. 
Upon  opening  the  letter  it  was  found  to  be  written  in  a  hand 
evidently  seeking  disguise,  and  was  signed,  Miss  Eliza  Burke , 
Conway  Street.  It  was  easily  ascertained  that  Miss  Eliza 
Burke,  as  Mrs.  Goss  testifies,  supra,  was  a  servant  in  Udder- 
zook’s  family — an  ignorant  sewing-woman,  who  had  been  in 
their  employ  some  time.  Her  name  was  used  by  Campbell 
Goss  as  his  nom  de  plume  while  in  correspondence  with  his 
brother,  W.  S.  Goss,  and  during  their  conduct  of  the  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  insurance  companies.  Notwithstanding  the 
attempt  at  disguise,  upon  being  compared  with  that  of  Camp¬ 
bell  Goss,  the  writing  is  shown  to  be  the  same. 

The  following  is  the  letter : 

Mr.  Wilson — I  wrote  to  you  more  than  2  weeks  ago,  and  asked  you 
to  send  me  word  whether  you  would  meet  U  in  Philadelphia  or  not  and  to 
direct  to  U  in  my  care  Conway  street,  the  old  house.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  hear  from  you,  and  am  waiting  patiently.  If  you  will  meet  him,  state 
when  and  where.  All  is  right  here,  so  far.  W.  &  J.  and  I  had  a  long 
talk  yesterday,  and  it  is  all  in  our  favor.  Please  write  soon  and  direct  as  I 
told  you,  and  oblige.  Y ours,  &c, 

Miss  Eliza  Burke. 

July  1st,  73.  Conway  st. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  by  ret.  of  mail. 

C. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  letter  Campbell  Goss  is  de 
sirous  of  arranging  for  his  brother,  W.  S.  Goss,  to  meet  U.  (Ud¬ 
derzook)  in  Philadelphia ;  but,  through  some  blunder  on  the 
part  of  the  conspirators,  W.  S.  Goss  had  already  met  Udderzook 
in  that  city,  and  the  two  were  on  their  way  to  Baer’s  Woods, 
riding  in  the  buggy,  at  the  very  hour  this  letter  was  post-marked 
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in  Baltimore.  The  initial  letter  “  C  ”  of  Campbell  Goss’s  name 
may  be  noticed  in  the  bottom  left-hand  corner  of  the  letter. 
The  long  talk  with  W.  &  J.  refers  to  a  talk  held  by  Campbell 
Goss  with  his  attorneys  in  the  insurance  suits  then  pending, 
Messrs.  Whitney  &  Johns,  of  Baltimore.  In  the  early  part  of 
Udderzook’s  trial,  Mr.  Whitney  appeared  and  assisted  in  the 
conduct  of  the  defence  ;  but  before  the  Commonwealth  closed 
its  case,  he  withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  cause.  At 
the  time  when  Mr.  Whitney  thus  withdrew,  Mr.  Johns  (who  was 
then  in  West  Chester  attending  the  trial)  privately  expressed  his 
unqualified  astonishment  at  the  overwhelming  testimony  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  his  indignation  at  having 
been  thus  imposed  upon  and  deceived  by  his  clients,  the  Goss 
and  Udderzook  families.] 

The  Goss-Langley  photograph,  heretofore  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  handed  to  witness,  who  iden¬ 
tified  it  as  a  picture  of  her  husband  (standing),  and  of  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ley  (sitting). — Question.  Will  you  please  describe  your  husband’s 
ring  ? — Answer.  His  ring  was  of  the  same  style  as  this.  [The  ring 
heretofore  introduced  in  evidence  by  the  Commonwealth.]  It 
was  the  same  looking,  but  the  only  difference  I  can  remember 
is  that  his  ring  was  made  round  in  the  ridges,  instead  of  this 
beading.  That  is  as  I  recollect  it.  I  do  not  know  where  my 
husband  got  the  ring.  He  had  it  about  eighteen  months.  I 
first  learned  of  his  having  it  when  he  came  home  with  it  on  his 
finger.  I  never  learned  what  became  of  his  ring.  The  stone  in 
this  ring  is  the  same  looking  as  in  that  of  my  husband’s,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  recollection.  I  could  not  say  anything  about 
the  stone  more  than  that  his  had  a  stone  in  it  of  the  same  color 
and  size. — The  Court.  One  other  thing  about  which  I  want  to 
be  certain.  I  understood  you,  Mrs.  Goss,  to  say  that  your  rec¬ 
ognition  of  these  remains  as  your  husband’s,  was  from  the  size 
of  the  neck  and  the  form  of  the  body. —  Witness.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  body  in  size  and  shape. — The  Court.  Was 
that  your  only  means  of  recognition? — Witness.  The  only 
means  there  were  left. — The  Court.  The  expression  from  the 
features  of  the  face  ? —  Witness,  There  was  none. 
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David  Arden. — I  am  step-father  of  Mrs.  Goss.  I  live  at 
No.  314  Eutavv  Street,  Baltimore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goss  lived  at 
my  house  in  January,  1872.  I  remember  Mr.  Louis  Engel’s 
coming  there  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  February,  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock.  He  came  and  informed  us  that  the 
house  was  burned.  I  asked  him  then  what  had  become  of 
Goss.  I  went  with  him  up  to  the  place  of  the  fire,  on  the  York 
Road.  I  found  nothing  there  but  the  cinders.  There  was  no 
one  about  the  building  at  the  time  I  got  there.  I  first  saw  the 
remains  the  next  morning,  at  the  inquest.  I  recognized  the 
shape  of  the  head,  the  full  neck,  and  the  very  full  chest,  and  in 
that  manner  identified  the  remains.  I  had  known  Mr.  Goss 
about  eighteen  years.  There  was  no  scar  upon  his  face.  He 
was  of  fair  complexion  and  smooth  skin.  I  saw  the  remains 
which  were  exhumed  at  Penningtonville.  It  was  on  the  19th 
or  20th  of  July — the  day  after  the  examination  made  by  Doctors 
Lewis  and  Howard.  I  had  two  views  of  these  remains  photo¬ 
graphed  at  the  time.  [Pictures  handed  to  witness,  who  identi¬ 
fied  them  as  the  ones  he  had  taken.]  Mr.  Hanson,  from  Balti¬ 
more,  was  with  me  at  the  time.  He  is  a  hatter  by  trade,  and 
he  had  made  hats  for  Mr.  Goss  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr. 
Hanson  did  not  take  any  measurement  of  the  head  at  Penning¬ 
tonville,  but  he  took  a  good  view  of  it. — Cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Hayes.  I  identified  the  charred  remains  as  those  of  Mr.  Goss, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  recognized.  I  recognized  the  shape  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  breast.  I  recognized  a  resem¬ 
blance.  I  recognized  the  shape  of  the  head ;  there  were  no 
features.  I  have  seen  other  heads  of  the  same  shape.  The 
neck  did  net  appear  swollen.  It  was  a  little  contracted,  not 
much.  It  did  not  look  quite  so  large  as  Goss’s  neck.  It  was  a 
full,  round  neck.  Of  course,  I  have  seen  other  full,  round 
necks  of  the  same  kind.  The  fulness  of  the  chest  in  these  re¬ 
mains  was  peculiar.  I  have  seen  other  men  the  same  way. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  I  could  see  the  form  of  Mr. 
Goss  there.  There  was  no  question  at  that  time  about  these 
remains  being  his.  I  never  saw  his  teeth — could  not  describe 
them.  His  eyes  were  dark  blue.  His  hair  was  very  dark,  be- 
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tween  black  and  brown.  He  had  a  full,  round  head,  good  fore¬ 
head,  square  eyes,  person  very  erect,  broad  shoulders,  and  very 
full  chest.  When  I  saw  the  remains  at  the  inquest  they  were  in 
a  box.  I  could  not  see  the  shoulders  very  well.  I  examined 
the  remains  at  Penningtonville.  That  head  was  not  like  Goss’s 
head.  That  head  was  not  a  very  long  head.  It  was  a  round 
head,  like  Mr.  Goss’s  head.  The  body  at  Penningtonville  was 
lying  in  a  coffin.  I  did  not  raise  the  head  up ;  it  lay  in  the 
coffin  all  the  time  I  saw  it.  I  thought  this  head  was  not  as  full 
as  Goss's.  Goss’s  head  was  very  full.  The  features  were  so 
disfigured  I  could  not  tell  in  what  other  respects  it  differed  from 
Goss’s  head.  I  did  not  see  the  chest  of  the  remains  at  Pen¬ 
nington  ville.  We  did  not  go  very  close  ;  we  did  not  want  to  go 
very  close  ;  we  did  not  stay  there  long  enough  to  uncover  it,  it 
was  so  offensive.  I  saw  just  the  head,  and  that  satisfied  me  at 
once.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Goss  there. 
I  went  there  because  I  thought  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
identify  if  that  was  Goss.  It  was  said  Goss  had  been  found 
there,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  and  make  sure  of  it. 

John  M.  Branson. — I  went  to  Penningtonville  with  Mr. 
Arden.  I  am  a  photographer,  and  took  the  picture  of  those 
remains.  One  is  a  full-face  view,  and  the  other  is  a  side-face. 
They  were  taken  on  the  19th  of  July,  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. — Cross-examination.  We  had  to  prop 
up  the  body  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  but  it  would  slide 
down.  We  could  not  get  it  a  full  front-face,  and  it  shortened 
the  head  by  the  angle.  It  was  in  a  decomposed  condition  to 
take  a  picture  in.  Its  hair  was  all  off ;  the  teeth  had  been 
taken  out,  and  some  of  the  flesh  had  been  removed  from  the 
face.  The  sun  was  shining  on  it  and  it  blurred  the  picture. 
It  had  cleared  off  from  a  shower,  and  the  sun  was  shining  very 
brightly,  which  had  a  tendency  to  blur  the  picture.  The  fea¬ 
tures  were  all  gone  ;  they  were  of  no  account.  There  was 
just  the  outline  of  the  face. 

Sarah  Moore. — At  the  time  of  the  fire  I  was  cook  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  on  the  York  Road,  in  Baltimore.  Just 
before  the  fire  broke  out,  I  saw  Mr.  Goss  standing  outside  the 
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door  of  fhe  cottage.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  up  and  he  held  a 
light  in  his  hand.  He  went  in  and  locked  the  door,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  him.  I  was  eating  my  supper  when  a  dog  barked 
at  the  kitchen  door,  and  opening  it  I  saw  flames  coming  out 
the  window  of  the  cottage.  I  went  and  told  Mr.  Lowndes. 
The  house  I  was  in  was  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  fire. 
Monday,  Willie  and  I  went  over  to  see  if  we  could  find  any¬ 
thing.  Willie  found  a  pistol  and  something  like  a  tea-spoon-. — 
Cross-examinatio?i.  It  was  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Goss  standing  out  of  doors.  When  he  went  in 
I  heard  him  lock  the  door.  There  was  one  other  door  in  that 
house  that  opens  out  of  doors ;  it  was  in  the  back  end  of  the 
house. — Re-direct.  The  other  door  was  closed  by  being  propped. 
It  was  not  nailed.  They  once  nailed  it,  I  believe,  but  it  broke 
down  and  they  had  it  propped. — Re-cross  exatninatioti.  It  was 
propped  by  logs  placed  against  it. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Arden. — I  am  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Goss.  I  was  at 
home  at  the  time  the  charred  remains  of  Mr.  Goss  were  brought 
to  my  house.  As  far  as  recognition  goes,  I  recognized  them 
as  his  remains,  but  could  not  tell  a  great  deal  about  it,  only 
from  the  form  of  the  head,  and  on  account  of  the  very  large 
neck,  and  the  form  of  the  shoulders.  I  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Goss  nor  heard  from  him  from  that  time  to  this.  The  sheet 
upon  the  body  was  much  stained  by  blood  and  the  black  cinders. 
I  never  saw  a  scar  upon  Mr.  Goss’s  forehead. — Cross-examina¬ 
tion.  It  was  impossible  to  recognize  the  body  in  the  condition  it 
then  was.  Mr.  Goss  did  not  have  good  teeth.  I  never  noticed 
his  teeth.  Mr.  Goss  wore  a  mustache,  so  that  you  could  not 
see  his  teeth.  I  know  that  he  had  not  good  teeth,  because  I 
heard  him  complain  of  his  teeth. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller. — I  live  in  Penn  township,  on  the 
road  from  Jennerville  to  Penn  Station.  Mrs.  Jane  Udderzook 
was  at  my  house  during  the  early  part  of  last  July.  Her  son, 
William  E.  Udderzook,  the  prisoner,  came  there  to  see  her  in 
the  evening  of  the  1st  day  of  July.  He  stayed  there  w'hile  we 
were  at  supper  and  talked  awhile,  and  took  his  supper  there. 
After  supper  he  went  away.  I  next  saw  him  about  nine 
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o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July.  He  came  in  with  his 
coat  on  his  arm,  and  I  took  him  into  the  sitting-room.  He 
went  out  on  the  porch  after  that.  He  was  there  about  half  an 
hour.  I  did  not  hear  any  conversation  between  him  and  his 
mother.  They  went  upstairs  to  change  his  shirt.  1  do  not 
think  he  came  dowrn  again  until  dinner  was  ready.  He  had  no 
shirt  of  his  own  to  change  with,  and  borrowed  one  of  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler’s.  I  did  not  notice  anything  about  the  condition  of  his 
clothing  when  he  sat  on  the  porch.  I  saw  him  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  without  either  coat  or  vest  on.  I  noticed  nothing  un¬ 
usual  about  his  shirt  or  about  his  pantaloons,  except  they  were 
very  dusty. — Cross-examination.  He  came  to  the  house,  on  the 
evening  of  July  1st,  in  a  wagon  of  some  kind.  He  came  on  foot 
the  next  morning.  He  went  away  that  evening  down  to  Penn 
Station,  and  came  back  again.  I  did  not  see  him  when  he 
came  back.  He  and  his  mother  went  upstairs  soon  after  he 
came  in  that  morning.  I  did  not  see  him  down-stairs  again 
until  dinner-time.  He  went  upstairs  again  after  dinner,  and 
came  down  to  supper.  I  did  not  see  him  between  dinner-time 
and  supper. 

Mrs.  Jeff cris,  recalled  and  examined  by  Mr.  McVeagh. — I 
saw  Mr.  Udderzook  on  the  morning  after  he  left  our  place.  It 
was  near  nine  o’clock.  Pie  wTas  passing  my  house.  It  was  the 
2d  of  July.  I  did  not  notice  anything  particularly.  He  had 
his  coat  hanging  across  his  shoulders.  He  passed  through  Jen- 
nerville,  towards  Penn  Station.  I  did  not  notice  any  change 
from  the  same  clothing  he  had  on  when  at  our  house  the  day 
before. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kemble. — I  was  at  Mrs.  Mullin’s,  in  Delaware 
county,  in  June,  1872.  I  saw  several  strangers  there.  I  cannot 
tell  the  names  of  any  but  the  one — Wilson.  I  saw  a  man  there 
who  was  called  Wilson.  I  was  there  from  dinner  time  until 
evening.  We  were  in  the  same  room,  and  I  again  saw  him 
sitting  on  the  porch,  where  I  saw  him  from  an  open  window. 
I  saw  him  at  another  visit.  I  met  him  there  twice.  That  was 
in  November,  I  believe.  It  was  in  chestnut  time.  We  were 
there  until  the  next  day,  after  dinner.  [The  photograph  here- 
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tofore  introduced  in  evidence  by  the  Commonwealth,  repre¬ 
senting  one  person  standing  and  another  sitting,  was  handed  to 
witness.]  I  cannot  recognize  either  of  these  men.  I  do  not  see 
a  resemblance  to  anybody  I  have  ever  seen. — Cross-examina¬ 
tion.  I  am  a  sister  of  William  E.  Udderzook,  the  prisoner. 
Mother  and  Mrs.  Mullin  were  old  acquaintances,  and  mother 
desired  me  and  my  children  to  go  with  her  and  see  Mrs.  Mullin. 
I  was  never  there  before.  I  have  been  since  this  matter  oc¬ 
curred. — Question.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  say  in  your  presence  that 
he  knew  William  E.  Udderzook  ? — Mr.  Me  Veagh.  One  mo¬ 
ment.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not  know,  I  object  to  the  question, 
because  it  certainly  is  not  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
cross-examination,  and  in  the  next  place  it  is  not  evidence  as  to 
the  fact;  we  therefore  object. — The  Court.  The  question  may 
be  asked.  [Exception  noted.]  In  answer  to  the  question  witness 
said :  I  cannot  say  that  he  did. — The  Court.  Have  you  any 
recollection  ? —  Witness.  I  cannot  recollect  his  saying  anything 
particularly.  I  do  not  remember  the  conversation.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  all  directed  to  my  mother,  and  I  did  not  have  a 
conversation  with  him  exactly  to  myself.  I  cannot  say  that  he 
narrated  any  conversation  about  William,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
he  did  not.  I  cannot  say,  because  I  do  not  exactly  know — that 
is  the  reason. — Witness  further  testified  :  I  have  been  present  in 
Court  during  this  trial  this  day  week. — Question.  And  you  never 
saw  either  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  picture  ? —  Witness.  Oh  !  I  was 
told  who  the  one  sitting  down  was.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me 
here.  I  would  not  have  thought  only  as  he  was  pointed  out  to 
me. — Question.  Describe  this  man  Wilson  to  the  jury,  if  you 
saw  him  sufficiently  to  do  so. —  Witness.  He  was  not  a  very 
tall  man,  nor  was  he  remarkably  short,  but  he  was  a  fleshy  man. 
He  had  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  no  beard.  He  was  a  smooth¬ 
faced  man.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else  that  I  noticed. 
Mr.  Wilson’s  conversation  was  with  my  mother  ;  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  half  an  hour. 

Dr.  Jacob  Price. — On  the  4th  day  of  last  August  I  made  an 
examination  of  William  E.  Udderzook,  at  the  instance  of  the 
District  Attorney,  with  a  view  of  finding  any  marks  of  a  struggle 
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upon  his  person.  It  was  a  thorough  examination  of  his  whole 
person.  We  found  no  marks — no  recent  marks  of  any  kind. — 
To  Mr.  Hayes.  This  was  more  than  a  month  after  the  alleged 
murder. 

A  few  witnesses  were  now  examined  with  a  view  to  impeach 
the  character  of  Samuel  Rhoades  for  truth  and  veracity. — 
Robert  A.  Young  lived  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Rhoades  ; 
had  known  him  about  three  years,  and  testified  that  the  char¬ 
acter  Rhoades  bore  in  the  neighborhood  “is  not  so  good.” 
On  cross-examination  he  said  he  had  not  heard  his  character 
for  truth-telling  the  subject  of  remark. — John  Townsend  had 
known  Rhoades  about  a  year ;  had  heard  his  character  for  truth 
was  not  very  good.  On  cross-examination  he  said  he  had  not 
heard  any  question  of  Rhoades’s  character,  that  he  could  recol¬ 
lect  of,  prior  to  Rhoades’s  testimony  in  this  case  having  been 
published. — The  Court  said  :  “  Information  based  upon  that  is 
not  evidence.” — Samuel  Mayers  had  known  Rhoades  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  knew 
of  Rhoades’s  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  in  the  community, 
witness  said  that  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  very  bad.  He  had 
never  heard  a  great  deal.  He  had  never  heard  any  reports  upon 
the  subject  before  this  case. — Rittcnhouse  Mayers  lived  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  Jennerville.  Rhoades’s  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  was  not  so  good.  He  had  never  heard  it 
questioned  before  this  case  occurred. — Harvey  Jordan.  I 
live  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Penningtonville ;  have  lived 
there  ten  years.  I  was  past  Baer’s  Woods  the  2d  day  of  July, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock.  I  saw  a 
horse  hitched  to  the  fence.  I  saw  a  man  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  off,  coming  through  the  woods  to  the  road,  towards  the 
horse  and  wagon.  He  was  getting  over  the  fence  just  as  I  was 
opposite  the  hind  end  of  his  wagon.  He  was  just  opposite 
where  the  body  was  afterwards  found — between  the  road  and 
where  the  body  was  found.  He  had  an  open  wagon,  what  we 
call  a  mill-wagon.  I  do  not  know  who  the  man  was.  I  never 
saw  him  before  nor  since. — Cross-examination.  It  was  an  open, 
small  wagon,  I  noticed  nothing  in  it.  There  was  nothing  par- 
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ticular  about  the  man  to  notice  at  the  time.  I  lived  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  that  place  one  year,  and  I  have  frequently 
gone  there,  and  frequently  have  seen  people  hitch  their  horses 
to  the  fence  there  and  go  into  the  woods  for  a  short  time  and 
come  out  again.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  it  any 
way. 

Joseph  Harper. — I  live  in  Cochransville.  I  came  past  Baer’s 
Woods  on  the  night  of  July  ist,  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  tell.  I  was  riding  in  a  small,  open  wagon.  I 
did  not  see  anybody  as  I  went  past  the  woods.  I  saw  nothing 
to  attract  my  attention.  I  saw  no  fire.  I  saw  no  horse  and 
wagon  hitched  there.  I  heard  no  sounds  of  any  kind — no 
voices.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  the  time,  but  it  was  from  ten  to 
twelve  o’clock. — Cross-examination.  I  was  on  my  way  home 
from  Penningtonville.  I  had  been  to  a  store  there.  It  was 
half- past  nine  when  I  left  the  store.  On  my  return  I  stopped 
at  Mr.  Harvey’s,  and  stayed  there  a  couple  of  hours.  I  suppose 
I  heard  the  clock  there  strike  ten  or  eleven.  I  know  it  did  not 
strike  twelve.  I  heard  a  wagon  drive  past  on  a  trot  when  I 
left  the  house.  This  house  was  about  a  mile  from  Baer’s 
Woods.  It  may  have  been  after  eleven  o’clock  then. 

A  little  evidence  was  now  offered  in  support  of  the  good 
character  of  the  prisoner. 

Andrew  Shellady  knew  Udderzook  twenty-three  years  ago, 
when  he  came  into  the  neighborhood  where  the  witness  lived. 
The  prisoner  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  remained 
there  six  or  seven  years  and  then  went  to  Baltimore.  While  he 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  witness,  the  character  of  Udder¬ 
zook  was  good,  for  anything  the  witness  ever  knew  or  heard  of 
him.  Since  that  time  the  witness  had  known  nothing  about  it. 
For  the  last  ten  years  witness  knew  nothing  of  his  character. — 
David  Mnllin  knew  Udderzook  as  a  boy,  and  had  known  him 
since.  His  character  was  good  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of 
witness.  He  was  a  good  boy  what  time  he  was  there.  With¬ 
in  two  or  three  years  witness  did  not  know  anything  about  him. 
On  cross-examination  witness  said  he  could  not  speak  of 
Udderzook’s  character  since  he  was  about  twenty-one. — John 
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W.  Butler  had  known  Udderzook  since  about  1867,  when  he 
came  to  work  for  him.  All  the  time  Udderzook  worked  for 
witness  he  was  very  industrious  and  of  good  character.  Wit¬ 
ness  had  heard  him  spoken  of,  and  had  always  heard  he  had  a 
good  character. 

Mr.  Perdue ,  addressing  the  Court,  said  : 

We  are  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  not  having  our  witnesses  from 
Baltimore  that  we  expected.  We  will  offer  in  evidence  the  pictures  of  the . 
remains  that  were  taken  at  Penningtonville  ;  also  a  picture  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Goss,  taken  some  six  years  ago. 

The  defence  here  closed. 

The  Commonwealth,  in  rebuttal,  called  several  witnesses  in 
support  of  the  character  of  Rhoades  for  truth  and  veracity. 

Dr.  Bailey  lived  within  a  mile  of  Rhoades  since  1866,  and 
had  never  heard  it  questioned. — Robert  H.  Brown  had  known 
him  at  least  ten  years,  and  had  never  heard  his  character  or 
reputation  for  truth-telling  talked  of. — Dr.  J.  J.  Gibson  had 
known  him  since  1861,  and  testified  that  his  reputation  was 
good  ;  never  heard  it  questioned. — Hugh  Rambo,  Esq.,  had 
never  heard  it  questioned.  He  had  known  Rhoades  fifteen 
years. — John  K.  Malone  had  known  Rhoades  fifteen  years,  and 
knew  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  to  be  good.  Had 
never  heard  his  word  doubted. — Thos.  Martin  had  known 
Rhoades  ten  years  at  least,  and  never  heard  it  questioned. — 
Charles  Reese  had  known  Rhoades  over  twenty  years,  and  never 
heard  his  reputation  for  truth-telling  questioned.  —  Samuel 
Shamion  had  known  Rhoades  twenty-five  years,  and  never 
heard  anybody  doubt  his  word.  Never  knew  it  questioned. 

Evidence  closed. 

Mr.  Perdue  opened  the  argument  of  the  prisoner’s  case,  in 
a  lengthy  speech  to  the  jury,  from  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  but  a  few  brief  extracts. 

May  it  please  the  Court  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — I  had  hoped  that 
the  Commonwealth  might  open  this  case,  and  tell  their  theories  and  give 
their  proofs  and  points.  They  have  waived  their  right,  and  the  duty  falls 
on  me.  It  is  a  grave  one,  and  I  recognize  its  responsibilities.  I  shall  go 
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over  the  testimony  as  briefly  as  the  circumstances  will  allow.  I  don’t  know 
that  I  need  go  over  it  minutely. 


The  first  testimony  offered  has  shown  you  an  accurate  plan  of  Penning- 
tonville  and  the  vicinity,  on  which  was  found,  on  July  nth  last,  the  body 
of  an  unknown  man. 

We  will  consider  the  testimony  of  those  who  first  saw  it.  Gainer  P. 
Moore  comes  upon  the  stand,  as  you  have  seen,  eager  to  testify,  and  with  a 
show  of  importance  that  on  him  rests  the  burden  of  this  case. 

People  see  these  buzzards  every  day,  without  thinking  of  anything  remark¬ 
able.  Do  the  prosecution  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  fatalities  of  the  case 
that  when  he  saw  them  he  went  over  into  the  woods  ?  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  throw  suspicion  on  any  man,  or  to  say  that  any  one  has  committed 
murder;  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  evidence  of  Moore, 
the  confidant  of  Rhoades,  who  passed  a  number  of  houses  and  went  to  hunt 
Rhoades,  who  came  back  with  him  to  where  this  festered  body  lay. 

They  only  stayed  there  half  a  minute,  raised  it  up  and  looked  at  the 
face.  Then  they  dropped  it  down  and  rushed  to  the  road.  They  say 
they  heard  a  wagon  passing.  Men  are  not  so  easily  disturbed  under  such 
circumstances.  When  Gainer  Moore  got  to  the  road  he  found  that 
Rhoades  was  close  on  his  heels.  They  did  not  go  back  for  another  look, 
but  started  for  the  Coroner. 

This  body  had  been  lying  ten  or  twelve  days  in  this  grave.  The  birds 
had  torn  what  little  dirt  there  was  on  the  body  off  it,  the  inside  portions 
were  gone  and  decayed,  a  liquid  mass  filled  that  skin ;  but  they  raised  it  in 
midsummer,  on  a  broiling  July  day  ;but,  says  Moore,  the  face  was  white,  like 
a  dead  man’s,  with  the  pallor  of  death  on  its  features,  and  that  any  one 
could  have  recognized  those  pale,  deathly  features.  I  don’t  say  it  is  not  so. 
I  leave  it  in  your  hands;  it  is  yours  to  weigh,  mine  to  present.  This  was 
the  first  testimony  hurled  into  the  jury-box. 

I  will  divert,  to  consider  the  testimony  of  Rhoades  as  far  as  this  matter 
is  concerned.  The  first  time  he  put  the  shovel  down,  he  brought  up  the 
shirt — a  wonderful  coincidence  !  He  does  not  say  the  face  was  white ;  it 
was  enough  for  one  witness  to  prove  this  fact.  The  Commonwealth  did 
not  need  his  testimony  on  this;  they  let  that  fact  go.  lie  didn’t  say  it 
wats  to  be  recognized— he  was  not  here  to  make  out  that  part  of  the  case. 
Then  Esquire  Rambo  was  called.  lie  is  the  judicial  officer  who  has  been 
trying  this  case  for  the  last  three  months.  He  lays  the  broad,  wide  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  case. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  Mr.  Rambo  ;  I  have  known  him  for 
years.  I  do  not  doubt  he  has  believed  all  the  time  what  he  testified.  But  you 
must  remember  the  terrible  excitement  in  Penningtonville  when  this  body 
was  found  ;  they  were  not  used  to  such  excitement ;  the  whole  town  rushed 
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down  to  the  grave  and  sat  on  the  coroner’s  jury,  and  listened  with  breath¬ 
less  interest  to  hear  all  the  witnesses. 

Recollect  they  are  human — creatures  of  circumstances,  their  minds  to  be 
swayed  by  prejudices  and  feelings.  The  testimony  of  those  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  getting  evidence  must  be  warped  in  judgment  and  exaggera¬ 
ted  in  statement.  This  is  human  nature ;  we  all  do  it.  This  was  four 
months  since,  and  all  the  circumstances  have  been  talked  over  among  them. 
I  say  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  judgment  of  these  people  is  not  as  safe 
as  that  of  those  not  close  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case. 


There  was  a  man  insured  in  Baltimore,  in  four  companies,  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000.  On  February  2,  1872,  this  man  was  burned  in  his  shop  on 
the  York  Road.  Of  course  his  family  made  application  to  the  companies  for 
the  insurance.  The  preliminary  proof  was  made  by  disinterested  persons. 
They  refused  to  pay  the  money.  Suit  was  brought,  and  a  verdict  was 
obtained  by  Mrs.  Goss.  Immediately  there  was  a  motion  made  by  these 
companies  for  a  new  trial.  While  this  motion  was  pending,  this  murdered 
body  was  found  in  Baer’s  Woods.  Then  the  creatures  of  these  insurance 
companies  came  up  to  see  about  it. 


The  insurance  companies  know  that  Udderzook  is  a  very  important  wit¬ 
ness  in  this  trial,  in  which  there  is  $25,000  at  stake.  They  have  a  very 
strong  interest  in  this  trial.  You  all  know  how  such  an  interest  will  pre¬ 
judice  men.  If  Udderzook  should  die,  they  will  win  their  case ;  acquit  Ud¬ 
derzook,  and  he  goes  to  Baltimore  to  testify  against  these  corporations. 
Their  case  would  then  be  lost.  Therefore  they  want  a  new  trial  with  Ud- 
derzook’s  part  left  out.  They  then  have  out  of  the  way  an  important 
witness. 


David  R.  Mullin  tells  us  that  a  man  came  to  his  house,  June  22,  1872. 
The  man  gave  the  name  of  A.  C.  Wilson.  He  came  on  a  Saturday,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  came  back  with  a  bag.  He  described  him  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  smooth,  round  face.  He  let  his  whiskers  grow.  He  identifies  the 
picture.  Says  it  looks  like  him  ! 

Two  men  often  look  alike,  don’t  they?  We  often  speak  to  people,  mis¬ 
taking  them  for  somebody  else.  This  picture  was  shown  him  with  Mr. 
Langley  scratched  out.  When  the  picture  was  shown,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  was  covered  up,  and  then  the  question  was  asked  whether  they  didn't 
recognize  Goss  !  But  if  this  same  thing  is  done  to  Langley’s  picture,  it  looks 
as  much  like  the  picture  of  Goss  as  two  pears. 

Mr.  Mullin  tells  you  that  he  got  a  letter  from  Udderzook  some  six  or 
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eight  months  before  the  fire.  Udderzook  was  raised  with  Mr.  Mullin,  and 
if  he  should  know  any  one  who  wanted  board  in  the  country,  was  it  not  nat¬ 
ural  that  he  should  think  of  Mullin  the  first  one.  Six  months  after  this,  a 
man,  who  said  he  was  from  Baltimore,  came  there  to  board  ;  what  connection 
is  therebetween  this  man  and  Goss?  They  have  been  trying  to  impress 
you  that  Udderzook  was  trying  to  make  arrangements  for  Goss  to  go  into 
retirement.  But  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  Udderzook’s  sending  this 
man  there.  He  knew  they  took  boarders,  and  was  anxious  to  do  them  a 
service. 


Mrs.  Toombes  tells  all  she  knows  about  this  man,  and  a  little  more.  She 
is  absolutely  certain  that  she  knew  his  habits,  his  clothing,  his  valise  ;  where 
he  got  his  liquor,  how  often  he  drank,  and  how  often  he  was  drinking  ;  what 
paper  he  read,  his  associates,  when  and  how  often  and  to  what  degree  he 
was  in  toxica*  ed. 

She  saw  him  address  one  letter  to  Miss  Eliza  Arden.  She  probably 
thought  she  was  telling  us  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  as  she  may 
have  gathered  the  impression  that  that  was  the  family  name  of  his  wife ; 
but  it  happens  the  family  name  of  Mrs.  Goss  was  Stewart.  1  much  fear  this 
good  woman,  in  her  desire  to  further  the  cause  of  justice,  has  “  overstepped 
the  mark.” 


Mr.  Toombes,  who  had  never  read  the  papers,  didn’t  care  whether  Wil¬ 
son  was  dead  or  alive.  He  saw  Udderzook  come,  and  heard  Wilson  call 
him  Doctoi-,  or  something.  He  remembers  that  morning  of  the  nth  of 
May  perfectly,  just  as  well  as  he  remembers  the  features  of  Udderzook— just 
as  well  and  not  a  bit  better.  Mrs.  Toombes  would  seem  to  have  lately  given 
up  this  admirable  boarding-house,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  good  one. 
It  may  have  been  because  of  this  excitement  and  her  extended  field  of  use¬ 
fulness.  Then  they  all  talked  over  about  this  picture,  which  had  been  sent 
them  ;  and  O’Donnell  had  a  picture,  and  Mrs.  Toombes  had  a  picture,  and 
they  would  all  look  at  them  and  talk  about  them — these  pictures  with  Lang¬ 
ley  crossed  off,  that  the  witnesses  might  not  mistake  his  picture  for  Wilson. 
Then  comes  the  witness  Reeve.  It  is  perfectly  delightful  to  find  such  mem¬ 
ories  as  these  Newark  witnesses  had.  We  have  no  such  minds  here.  Then 
Edward  Sutton  testified.  He  recollected  the  valise  and  recognized  the  ring, 
lie  was  a  jeweller  and  had  examined  it  carefully.  He  thought  the  ring 
had  been  bent  since  Wilson  had  it,  and  you  will  remember  Engel  tes.ified 
Goss’s  ring  was  bent  when  he  had  it  in  Baltimore. 


The  witness  Williams  next  came  ;  he  was  also  from  Christopher  Street. 
He  bade  Wilson  good-by  when  he  left  Newark,  and  says  he  had  no  baggage 
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with  him.  Here  again  the  Commonwealth’s  witnesses  do  not  agree  and 
they  should  make  them  consistent.  This  witness,  a  jeweller,  was  a  remark¬ 
able  man  ;  he  was  able  to  give  the  nationality  of  rings,  and  could  tell  the 
nation  of  the  men  who  made  them  ;  he  even  knew  the  relative  influence  a 
residence  here  would  produce  on  the  workmanship — I  must  remark  the 
breadth  and  extent  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Perdue  commented  similarly  upon  the  manner  and 
character  of  nearly  all  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  State, 
throwing  doubt  upon  their  testimony  and  impressing  upon  the 
jury  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
everything  which  looked  doubtful.  His  entire  argument  occu¬ 
pied  nearly  four  hours.  The  Honorable  Wayne  McVeagh,  the 
senior  counsel  for  the  defence,  then  addressed  the  jury  in  an 
eloquent  and  fervent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  The  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  distinguished  counsel  was  directed  to  the  inher¬ 
ent  improbabilities  of  the  case,  and  he  made  the  most  of  all  that 
could  be  turned  in  any  way  to  the  advantage  of  his  client.  He 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  the  jury,  the  Court, 
and  the  mass  of  spectators  which  filled  every  available  place  in 
the  spacious  court-room. 

District  Attorney  Abram  Wanger  followed  with  the  closing 
argument  for  the  Commonwealth.  He  reviewed  the  formidable 
array  of  evidence  which  had  been  produced  against  the  prisoner, 
and  pointed  out  the  consistency  of  the  theories  of  the  State  as 
based  upon  that  evidence. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wanger’s  argument,  Chief  Judge 
Butler  delivered  the  following  charge  to  the  jury  : 

Gentle?nen  of  the  fury — The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  you  have  learned,  is 
charged  with  murder.  The  case  of  the  Commonwealth  rests  upon  what  is 
known  as  circumstantial  evidence.  And,  indeed,  where  wilful,  deliberate 
murder,  contemplated  beforehand,  is  committed,  it  rarely  occurs  that  di¬ 
rect,  positive  evidence  respecting  it  exists.  Perpetrated  as  it  usually  is  by 
lying  in  wait,  by  means  of  poison,  or  by  falling  upon  the  victim  when  no 
one  is  by,  the  only  evidence  must,  commonly,  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
attending  it.  And  this  character  of  evidence  is  ascertained  by  experience 
to  be  little,  if  any,  less  satisfactory  than  that  which  is  known  as  direct  or 
positive.  Where  the  circumstances  relied  upon  are  properly  established,  ayd 
the  inferences  arising  from  each  one,  and  from  all  of  them  combined,  point 
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naturally  in  one  direction,  there  is  no  greater  danger  in  following  them  to 
their  conclusion  than  attends  all  human  investigation.  That  we  may  err 
in  such  cases,  is  possible ;  but  so  we  may  where  the  evidence  is  direct  or 
positive  ;  the  circumstances  may ,  possibly,  mislead,  but  so  may  the  eyes,  or 
the  ears,  or  the  dishonesty  of  witnesses. 

Now,  turning  to  the  evidence,  we  find  that  on  the  nth  day  of  July  last, 
1873,  Gainer  P.  Moore  passed  Baer’s  Woods,  on  his  way  to  Cochransville;  he 
observed  buzzards  there  in  large  numbers,  and  a  very  offensive  odor.  When 
returning  home  he  entered  the  woods  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  what  he  had 
observed  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty-five  feet  from  the  turnpike  he 
discovered  (in  his  own  language)  “something  mysteriously  hidden,”  a  small 
part  of  which  was  uncovered  (doubtless  by  the  birds),  the  balance  concealed 
by  means  of  leaves  and  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  and  with  the  dead  limbs  of 
trees  placed  lengthwise  over  it.  Obtaining  the  aid  of  Mr.  Rhoades,  who 
lives  some  distance  away,  he  returned  to  the  place  with  a  shovel.  Upon 
the  earth  being  raised  up  at  the  left  side  of  the  body,  a  bloody  shirt  was 
uncovered.  Next  the  head  was  raised,  and  the  body  ascertained  to  be  that 
of  a  man.  At  this  time,  the  witness  says,  the  face  was  quite  white  and 
natural,  and  he  believes  he  could  have  recognized  it  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  the  individual  in  life.  It  was  now  about  half-past  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  They  left  the  grave  in  the  condition  described,  and  (after  attempt¬ 
ing  to  procure  the  aid  of  a  man  who  drove  by  on  the  turnpike)  went  to 
Penningtonville,  and  notified  the  Deputy  Coroner,  Mr.  Rambo.  This 
gentleman,  with  several  others,  started  for  the  place,  and  reached  it,  as 
they  have  said,  about  seven  o’clock,  being  a  little  before  sunset.  Mr.  Moore 
also  again  returned  soon  after.  The  color  of  the  skin  had  now  changed, 
and  was  quite  dark — as  you  heard  it  described.  The  Deputy  Coroner  had 
the  covering  removed  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  was  then  seen 
that  the  legs  and  arms  were  off.  That  part  of  the  abdomen  which  was  ex¬ 
posed  when  Mr.  Moore  first  entered  the  woods  was  open,  the  entrails  had 
disappeared,  a  mass  of  semi-liquid  corruption  occupying  their  place.  In 
another  part  of  the  woods,  about  sixty-five  feet  distant,  the  arms  and  legs  were 
found,  also  under  a  slight  covering  of  earth  and  leaves.  The  body,  with 
the  limbs,  was  removed  to  the  turnpike,  placed  in  a  box,  and  then  taken  to 
Cochransville.  At  the  grave  in  the  woods,  and  at  Cochransville,  it  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  Dr.  Bailey  (more  critically  at  the  latter  place),  and  he  has 
described  to  you  the  marks  he  found  upon  it.  He  says  there  was  one  open¬ 
ing  in  the  side,  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  another,  he  thinks,  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  and  another  between  the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  that 
these  openings  were  on  a  line  ;  that  he  found  another  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs  (farther  towards  the  back),  and  another  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast-bone.  How  these  openings  or  holes  were  made,  the  witness 
is  unable  to  form  any  judgment,  inasmuch  as  decomposition  had  probably 
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changed  their  form  when  he  saw  them.  He  also  found  a  small  cut  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  about  an  inch  above  the  collar-bone,  not  penetrating 
deeper  than  the  skin ;  another  incised  or  cutting  wound  commencing  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  under  the  ear  and  on  a  line  with  it,  running  across  the 
windpipe,  opening  it  in  two  places.  Also  a  small  incised  wound  across  the 
depression  of  the  lower  lip,  not  through  the  skin  ;  and  another  wound  across 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  breaking  the  bones  and  depressing  them,  apparently 
made  with  a  blunt  instrument  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  spade.  He  also 
found  that  the  front  teeth,  four  above  and  four  below,  had  been  driven  back 
into  the  mouth — two  still  adhering  to  the  gum,  and  two  lying  loose  upon 
the  tongue. 

Dr.  Howard  testified  that  he  made  an  examination  on  the  18th  of  July; 
refers  to  the  wounds  on  the  nose  and  the  mouth,  and  says  the  blows  by 
which  they  were  inflicted  must  necessarily  have  l>een  very  severe. 

Now,  were  these  remains  those  of  one  who  had  lost  his  life  by  violence? 

The  unusual  place  and  unusual  manner  of  interment ;  the  mutilation  by 
severance  of  the  limbs,  so  as  to  prevent  identification,  and  their  separate 
concealment ;  the  marks  upon  the  body,  and  manifest  evidence  of  violence 
about  the  neck,  nose,  and  mouth ;  the  bloody  shirt  found  in  the  grave — all 
bear  with  great  weight  upon  this  question.  If  you  find  that  a  murder  or 
homicide  of  any  grade  was  committed,  you  will  next  pass  to  the  question: 
Who  was  the  man  so  killed  ?  The  Commonwealth  alleges  that  it  was 
Winfield.  Scott  Goss.  Was  it  ? 

Winfield  Scott  Goss  resided  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  its  near  vicini¬ 
ty,  in  the  year  1871  and  the  early  part  of  ’72.  He  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Barnitz,  who  knew  him  intimately,  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  establishment  with  him  for  some  years,  describes  him  as 
about  five  feet  eight  to  nine  inches  in  height,  well-bu:Jt,  with  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  prominent  bust,  very  erect,  with  shoulders  thrown  far  back,  his  form  full, 
and  in  everyway  well  developed,  with  dark  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  a  round, 
full  face,  dark  brown  hair,  a  little  mixed  with  gray,  a  prominent  forehead, 
and  good  teeth.  Other  witnesses  similarly  describe  him — Mr.  Carter  saying 
that  his  teeth  wrere  very  fine. 

He  had  procured  insurance  on  his  life  in  several  different  companies,  to 
a  large  amount — the  first  policy  bearing  date  the  21st  day  of  May,  1868, 
ancl  the  last  the  25th  day  of  January,  1872.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
February,  1872,  a  frame  shop,  in  which  it  is  said  he  was  engaged  in  gilding 
picture  frames,  and  experimenting  with  a  substitute  for  india-rubber,  was 
found  to  be  on  fire.  After  it  was  consumed,  or  nearly  so,  the  charred  and 
blackened  remains  of  a  man  were  discovered  in  the  cinders,  lying  near  the 
chimney,  which  was  about  the  centre  of  the  building.  Goss  was  no  more 
seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  23d  day  of  the  same  month  in  which 
the  fire  occurred,  his  wife  made  application  to  the  insurance  companies  for 
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payment  of  the  sum  insured  on  his  life.  Payment  being  refused,  she  com¬ 
menced  suits  against  them,  the  prisoner  appearing  as  a  witness  in  her  behalf. 
Were  the  remains  found  in  the  fire  those  of  Goss? 

That  Goss  went  to  the  building  some  time  during  the  day  preceding  the 
fire,  is  clear.  Joseph  Loudenslager  (the  comments  on  whose  testimony  you 
will  remember)  says  he  saw  Goss,  in  company  with  the  prisoner,  start  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  from  the  city  for  this  building ;  that  they  took  with 
them  a  box  four  to  five  feet  long,  about  fifteen  inches  in  depth  and  width, 
containing,  as  the  prisoner  alleged,  machinery  for  Goss’s  laboratory.  Louis 
Engel  testified  that  the  prisoner  and  Gottlieb  Engel  came  to  his  father’s 
house  (a  short  distance  from  the  shop)  after  dark,  saying  the  lamp  at  the 
shop  had  gone  out,  and  desiring  another  to  take  over;  that  they  did  not 
start  back  immediately,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  witness,  “stopped  about 
the  house  after  the  lamp  was  ready;”  and  while  still  there,  the  prisoner, 
who  went  to  the  door  to  empty  a  tumbler  or  dipper,  from  which  he  had 
been  drinking,  saw  the  fire  and  gave  the  alarm ;  that  he,  the  witness,  the 
prisoner,  and  Gottlieb,  ran  over — the  prisoner  and  Gottlieb  falling  a  little  be¬ 
hind  ;  that  when  he  reached  the  shop,  it  was  in  flames,  and  not  long  after 
the  roof  and  upper  part  fell  in ;  that  he  saw  no  attempt  to  enter  the  build¬ 
ing  or  arrest  the  fire ;  that  he  heard  no  suggestion  that  any  one  might  be 
inside,  until  after  the  building  was  burned  nearly  down,  when  the  prisoner 
came  and  requested  him  to  go  to  Baltimore  and  inform  Goss’s  family  of  the 
fire  and  that  Goss  was  missing.  Sarah  Moore,  the  colored  woman,  called  by 
the  defence,  testifies  that  she  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  fire  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  shop  ;  that,  having  occasion  to  go  to  her  door,  she  saw 
Goss  outside  the  shop,  with  a  light  in  his  hand ;  that  it  was  dark  and  she 
did  not  see  him  in  front,  but  observed  his  side  face  as  he  passed  in,  and 
heard  him  lock  the  door ;  that  she  then  sat  down  to  her  supper,  and  soon 
after  finishing  it,  discovered  the  shop  to  be  on  fire. 

Mr.  Smith  testifies  that  he  reached  the  fire  when  the  building  was  all  in 
flames  ;  that  he  heard  Mr.  Cator  complaining  to  the  prisoner  for  not  giving 
the  alarm  before  the  fire  had  gotten  so  far,  if  he  supposed  anybody  to  be 
within  the  building,  asking  him  if  he  desired  to  create  a  false  alarm  by  say¬ 
ing  Goss’s  body  was  in  the  flames,  and  that  the  prisoner  replied  he  was 
unacquainted  with  anybody  about  the  place. 

The  witness  says  he  then  went  nearer  the  fire,  and  procuring  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Martin  Quinn,  found  a  body,  and  succeeded  in  dragging  it  out  of 
the  flames  ;  that,  seeing  the  prisoner  again  in  the  crowd,  he  asked  him  if  he 
was  going  to  leave  the  corpse  there  like  that  of  a  dog,  while  claiming  it  to 
be  the  remains  of  his  brother  ;  upon  which  the  prisoner  turned  his  back  and 
made  a  noise  as  if  crying.  The  corpse  was  then  placed  in  a  box,  and  taken 
to  Mr.  Lowndes’s  stable,  where  it  was  left  for  the  night.  The  next  morning, 
this  witness  says,  he  went  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  as  early  as  it  was  light 
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enough  to  see,  and  sought  among  the  ashes  for  Goss’s  watch  and  ring,  find¬ 
ing  nothing  but  a  melted  bottle,  part  of  the  door-hinge,  and  a  few  small 
bones.  From  the  body  the  hands  and  feet  were  off ;  the  skin  was  burned 
crisp  and  blackened,  and  identification  by  means  of  the  features  and  ex¬ 
pression  was  impossible.  Mrs.  Goss  testifies  that  the  corpse  was  brought 
home  in  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the  fire  ;  that  she  identified  it  as 
that  of  her  husband.  She  says,  however,  she  judged  only  by  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  body ;  that  in  these  respects  it  resembled 
him.  This,  it  must  be  observed,  falls  short  of  identification — which  can 
only  result  from  observing  some  peculiar  mark  by  which  the  individual  may 
be  known,  or  the  peculiar  expression  formed  by  the  features  of  the  face. 
Mr.  Arden,  the  step-father  of  Mrs.  Goss,  who  saw  the  corpse,  also  testifies 
that  he  observed  the  same  resemblance  to  Goss  in  the  head,  neck,  and  body. 
Mrs.  Arden,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Goss,  says  the  body  could  not  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  reason  of  its  condition,  but  that  the  shape  of  the  head  and  body 
resembled  those  of  Goss.  Dr.  Howard  testifies  that  about  one  year  after  the 
fire  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  this  body  and  found  it  to  be  that  of  a 
man  of  about  five  feet  eight  to  ten  inches  in  height,  with  full  chest,  and 
shoulders  thrown  back.  This  witness  further  says  that  upon  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  mouth,  he  found  that  one-half  the  teeth  had  been  lost, 
many  months,  at  least,  before  death — two  of  them  directly  in  front,  one 
being  from  the  upper  and  the  other  from  the  lower  jaw.  This  latter  state¬ 
ment  is  important  when  considered  in  connection  with  that  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  described  Goss’s  teeth  as  regular  and  fine. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  fire,  it  is  testified  that  Goss  drew  out  of  bank 
the  balance  standing  in  his  favor,  and  his  account  there  closed. 

Was  it  his  body  that  was  found  in  the  fire  ?  If  the  inquiry  stopped  here, 
it  might  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  it  was  not.  But  the  inquiry  does  not 
stop  here ;  there  is  other  evidence  bearing  upon  this  question,  of  a  highly 
important  character.  On  the  22d  day  of  June  following  the  fire,  and  while 
the  suits  referred  to  were  pending,  a  man  presented  himself  at  the  house  of 
David  Mullin,  Cooperstown,  asking  to  remain  as  a  boarder,  and  giving  his 
name  as  A.  C.  Wilson.  Mr.  Mullin  says  he  remained  until  the  16th  day 
of  the  next  November,  when  he  left  for  Athensville,  about  two  miles  distant. 
Here  he  remained  one  week,  and  then  left,  appearing  at  Mrs.  Toombes’s 
boarding-house,  in  Newark,  on  November  29th,  where  he  remained  nearly 
seven  months.  The  witnesses  who  saw  this  man  at  Cooperstown  and  in 
Newark  describe  him  as  stoutly  built,  five  feet  eight  to  nine  inches  in  height, 
full-chested,  shoulders  thrown  back,  with  dark  brown  hair  a  little  mixed  with 
gray,  good  teeth,  full,  broad  forehead,  and  having,  when  in  Newark,  mus¬ 
tache  and  side  whiskers.  The  witnesses  do  not  all  precisely  agree  in 
describing  his  features,  but  unite  as  regards  his  general  appearance,  and  in 
saying  that  his  face  was  fine.  Several  witnesses  also  state  that  he  had  a  habit 
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of  drinking  to  excess.  These  witnesses  further  testify  that  he  carried  on 
some  correspondence  with  Baltimore,  where  Goss  had  resided — sending 
letters  and  packages,  and  receiving  others  in  return.  One  witness,  Michael 
Olrey,  testifies  that,  being  acquainted  in  Baltimore,  he  conversed  with  Wil¬ 
son  about  mutual  acquaintances  residing  there.  It  is  clear  he  knew  the 
prisoner,  for  he  received  a  visit  from  him  while  at  Newark.  A  pair  of 
pantaloons,  which  several  witnesses  recognized  as  Wilson’s — left  behind 
when  quitting  Newark — have  been  exhibited.  They  are  darned  in  the  seat, 
and  are  thus  identified.  Mrs.  Toombes  says  she  noticed  that  they  were  very 
short  for  him.  Louis  Engel  testified  that  when  Goss  boarded  in  his  father’s 
family,  near  Baltimore,  during  the  summer  or  fall  preceding  the  fire,  he  had 
such  a  pair  of  pantaloons  as  those  exhibited  ;  says  he,  the  witness,  assisted 
Mrs.  Goss  to  wash  them  ;  that  he  noticed  the  color,  the  cord  on  the  side 
of  the  leg,  and  also  observed  that  they  were  short  for  Goss  when  worn. 

It  is  further  shown  that  this  man  wore  a  large  blood-stone  ring,  such,  in 
general  appearance,  as  the  one  exhibited  here.  Some  of  the  witnesses  tes¬ 
tify  that  they  recognize  this  as  the  same.  Engel  testifies  that  Goss  had  a 
similar  ring,  being  in  all  respects  like  this ;  that  he,  the  witness,  wore  it 
sometimes,  and  that  he  believes  this  to  be  the  same  ;  while  Mrs.  Goss,  who 
describes  her  husband’s  ring  as  being  of  about  the  same  size  and  of  the  same 
general  appearance  as  this,  says  it  was,  according  to  her  recollection,  in  some 
respects  different.  Whether  it  is  possible  for  any  of  the  witnesses  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  ring  fully,  so  as  to  swear  to  its  identity,  is  for  you  to  determine.  It 
would  seem  to  the  Court  safer  to  conclude  that  the  ring  worn  by  Goss  at 
Engel’s,  and  that  seen  on  the  man  known  as  Wilson,  were  alike  in  size, 
shape,  material,  and  general  appearance.  A  frock-coat  is  produced,  which 
Mrs.  Toombes  identifies  as  a  coat  worn  by  Wilson,  and  left  behind  him 
when  quitting  her  house.  On  this  coat  being  exhibited  to  Mr.  Heins,  a  tailor 
residing  in  Baltimore,  he  testified  that  he  made  one  in  all  respects  like 
it,  being  of  precisely  the  same  measure,  for  Goss.  That  while  he  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  to  you  how  he  recognizes  his  own  work  upon  this  coat,  he  tells  you 
that  he  believes  he  does.  It  is  shown  by  several  witnesses  that  Goss,  while 
in  Baltimore,  had  in  his  possession  what  is  called  a  double  ratchet  screw¬ 
driver,  very  peculiar  in  its  construction,  and  claimed  to  be  his  own  invention. 
It  is  further  shown  that  the  man  calling  himself  Wilson  had  a  wooden  model 
of  this  same  screw-driver,  which  he  claimed  to  have  invented.  Louis  Engel 
testifies  that  wdren  Goss  boarded  at  their  house,  near  Baltimore,  he  saw  him 
and  Udderzook  a  good  deal  together,  and  that  Goss  frequently  called  Udder- 
zook  ‘‘  Doctor .”  Several  of  the  witnesses  who  saw  Udderzook  and  the  man 
called  Wilson  together  at  Newark,  testify  that  Wilson  called  Udderzook 
“  Doc."  The  significance  of  the  last-mentioned  circumstances  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

And  now,  following  this  evidence,  designed  to  show  similarity  in  person 
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and  apparel,  in  the  habit  of  intemperance,  possession  of  the  screw-driver, 
and  in  the  appellation  or  title  used  when  addressing  Udderzook,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  has  undertaken  to  prove  the  actual  identity  of  Goss  and  the 
man  known  as  Wilson,  by  exhibiting  the  photograph  of  Goss  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  were  familiar  with  Wilson,  some  of  them  having  been  his  room¬ 
mates  in  the  boarding-house.  Were  it  possible  to  produce  Goss  himself  be¬ 
fore  these  witnesses,  as  he  appeared  in  life,  they  would  tell  us,  doubtless, 
whether  he  is  the  same  man  who  was  known  to  them  as  Wilson,  and  their 
judgment  would  be  the  highest  and  best  source  of  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  As  Goss  cannot  be  so  produced,  possibly  the  next  best  means  of 
judging  of  his  identity  with  Wilson  is  obtained  by  producing  his  photograph 
(if  it  be  a  perfect  one),  and  allowing  these  witnesses  who  were  familiar  with 
Wilson  to  base  their  judgment  on  it.  The  picture  is  of  course  a  much  less 
satisfactory  means  of  judging  than  the  presence  of  the  individual  would 
be,  because  it  shows  the  face  in  a  state  of  repose,  not  very  frequently  ob¬ 
served  in  the  individual  ;  and,  showing  it  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  face  is  less  distinct.  Still,  where  a  photograph  is  perfect,  it  shows 
an  exact  likeness  to  the  extent  presented,  and  can  generally  be  recognized 
with  great  ease  by  those  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  individual.  The 
photograph  exhibited  here  is  shown  to  be  that  of  Goss.  Some  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  knew  the  man  called  Wilson,  say  this  picture  looks  like  him ,  that 
the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  face  is  like  his,  but  they  do  not  recognize 
the  picture  as  his.  Their  testimony  must  not  be  overestimated.  It  goes  no 
farther  than  to  show  resemblance.  Other  witnesses  more  familiar  with  this 
man,  particularly  some  of  those  who  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
say  they  recognize  Wilson  in  this  picture,  one  saying,  he  “  sees  the  man  in 
it,”  others,  “it  is  him,”  and  so  on,  in  varied  language  expressing  the  same 
thing. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  these  wit¬ 
nesses  were  not  able  to  point  out  any  particular  feature  by  which  they  rec¬ 
ognized  the  picture  as  his.  If  asked  to  point  out  the  feature  or  features 
by  which  your  most  intimate  friend  is  distinguished  from  others,  you  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  do  it.  Were  you  to  refer  to  the  size  of  his  head,  shape  of 
his  face,  nose,  or  mouth,  you  would  doubtless  find  that  in  all  these  respects 
he  is  not  singular.  But  you  recognize  him  instantly,  and  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty,  by  the  peculiar  expression  which  results  from  the  combined  effect  of 
all  his  features  and  his  mind.  And  this  you  cannot  describe,  for  words  will 
not  portray  it. 

In  determining  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  say  they  recognize  Wilson  in  the  picture,  or  recognize  the  picture 
as  his,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  when  they  knew  him  his  beard  was 
different.  What  effect  the  change  of  beard  would  have  had  on  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  appearance  of  the  picture,  you  will  judge.  You  will  also  bear  in 
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mind  the  comments  of  the  defendant’s  counsel  on  this  testimony,  and  the 
fact  that  the  prisoner’s  sister,  who  saw  Wilson  at  Mr.  Mullin’s,  says  she 
does  not  see  any  likeness  to  him  in  this  photograph.  The  Commonwealth 
has  further  undertaken  to  show  that  Goss  and  this  man  wrote,  not  only  a 
similar,  but  the  same  hand.  In  this  connection  Emma  Taylor  testifies  to 
the  receipt  of  many  letters  or  notes  from  Wilson,  and  a  knowledge  of  his 
handwriting.  Two  letters — one  of  them  addressed  to  Mr.  Mullin,  signed  A. 
C.  Wilson ,  being  exhibited  to  her,  she  says,  in  her  judgment,  they  are  in  his 
handwriting.  On  being  shown  another  letter  signed  W.  S.  Goss,  and  tes¬ 
tified  by  Mr.  Butler  (as  he  believes)  to  be  in  Goss’s  handwriting,  she  says 
that,  in  her  judgment,  this  is  the  handwriting  of  Wilson.  This  witness,  how¬ 
ever,  as  you  will  remember,  did  not  exhibit  such  accurate  knowledge  of 
Wilson’s  handwriting  as  to  render  her  judgment  in  regard  to  it  very  reliable  ; 
and  what  she  says  should  therefore  be  received  with  great  caution. 

John  W.  Butler  testifies  that  he  knew  Goss  intimately,  and  corresponded 
with  him  some  years  ago  ;  that  he  knew  his  handwriting  very  well,  and  be¬ 
lieves  himself  able  to  recognize  it.  The  letter  signed  W.  S.  Goss  (before 
mentioned)  being  shown  him,  he  answered,  “  I  believe  this  to  be  Goss’s  hand¬ 
writing.”  The  two  letters  signed  A.  C.  Wilson  (also  before  mentioned)  be¬ 
ing  shown  this  witness,  he  answered,  “that  the  writing,  in  his  judgment,  is 
that  of  Goss.'’  The  signature  of  A.  C.  Wilson,  on  the  register  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  under  date  of - being  shown  the  witness, 

he  answered  that  he  would  take  this  to  be  written  by  Goss,  as  also  the  sig¬ 
nature  on  the  register  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  though  in  respect  to  these 
single  signatures  his  judgment  is  less  distinct  than  that  expressed  in  regard 
to  the  letters.  The  intelligence  manifested  by  this  witness,  as  well  as  the 
caution  observed  in  expressing  his  judgment,  should  be  considered  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  his  testimony. 

Franklin  Mills  testifies  that  he  knew  the  man  called  Wilson,  and  upon  one 
occasion,  when  sitting  at  his  side,  discovered  a  small  scar  running  up  into  his 
hair  on  the  side  of  his  forehead — that  he  had  never  noticed  it  before.  Mrs. 
Goss  testified  that  her  husband  had  no  scar  upon  him.  Y ou  have  heard  the 
comments  of  counsel  in  respect  to  this,  and  will  determine  what  weight  this 
contradiction  should  have,  but  in  doing  so  will  remember  that  Mr.  Mills 
speaks  of  the  man  more  than  a  year  after  Mrs.  Goss  had  last  seen  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Now,  was  this  man,  called  Wilson  at  Cooperstown  and  Newark,  Winfield 
Scott  Goss  under  an  assumed  name  ? 

If  he  was,  you  will  judge  whether  the  conclusion  is  or  is  not  reasonable, 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  scheme  to  obtain  money  fraudulently  from  the  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  that  the  burning  of  his  shop  was  a  part  of  this 
scheme.  If  you  reach  this  conclusion,  a  reason  will  be  found  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  under  an  assumed  name.  Still,  if  you 
12 
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find  that  this  man  was  Goss  under  an  assumed  name,  you  will  have  made 
but  a  step  towards  finding  that  the  remains  discovered  in  the  woods  were 
his.  But  now  (if  this  was  Goss)  we  have  him  in  Newark  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th  day  of  June,  sixteen  days  preceding  the  discovery  in  the  woods. 
He  then  started  for  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Toombes  testifies  that,  three  days 
later,  he  wrote  to  her  from  Philadelphia  under  dale  of  the  28th.  Francis 
Jacobs  testifies  that  he  is  clerk  and  bar-tender  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
in  Philadelphia ;  that  in  the  forenoon  of  the  26th  (the  day  after  this  man 
left  Mrs.  Toombes’s),  a  man  came  to  the  hotel,  representing  himself  to  be  A. 
C.  Wilson,  and  registering  this  as  his  name.  The  witness  describes  him, 
and  being  shown  the  photograph  exhibited  here,  says  it  looks  like  this  man. 
He  is  unable  to  describe  any  other  stranger  who  called  about  that  time  or 
since,  and  says  he  did  not  recognize  the  resemblance  in  the  photograph 
until  told  whose  it  was.  You  will  judge  whether  this  witness  can  truly  de¬ 
scribe  this  man  as  he  undertakes  to  do,  and  whether  he  does  see  the  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  picture  to  which  he  testifies.  That  a  man  came  to  the  hotel, 
representing  himself  to  be  A.  C.  Wilson,  that  the  witness  saw  him  register 
his  name,  that  he  stayed  till  the  next  day,  that  the  prisoner  visited  him, 
occupying  the  same  room,  and  went  away  with  him  the  next  day,  the  witness 
is  positive.  The  register  is  produced,  and  the  name  of  A.  C.  Wilson  ap¬ 
pears  upon  it  ;  and  this  signature,  as  we  have  seen,  Miss  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Butler  expressed  the  judgment  is  hi  the  handwriting  of  Goss.  If  this  wit¬ 
ness  is  believed,  it  was  on  the  morning  of*the  27th  that  the  prisoner  and  this 
man  left  the  William  Penn.  Where  they  went  at  that  time  does  not 
appear. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  prisoner  was  seen  upon  the  train 
at  Wilmington,  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  rode  with  him  to  Philadelphia.  We 
do  not  observe  any  conflict  between  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hodgson  and  that 
of  Mr.  Jacobs — because  we  fail  to  see  inconsistency  between  the  facts  to 
which  they  speak.  Two  days  later,  Francis  Pyle,  who  lives  near  West 
Grove,  in  this  county,  testifies  that  the  prisoner,  in  company  with  another 
man,  came  to  his  place.  He  says  he  had  known  the  prisoner  formerly,  and 
recognized  him.  Mrs.  Pyle  and  the  little  boy,  Elmer  Pyle,  also  saw  the 
men  there,  and  say  they  recognize  the  prisoner  as  one  of  them.  Mr.  Pyle 
and  the  boy  describe  the  appearance  and  parts  of  the  dress  of  the  other,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  build,  his  whiskers  and  mustache.  Mrs.  Pyle  saw  but  little 
of  him  and  was  not  very  near.  Mr.  Pyle  says  he  wore  gaiters  like  those 
shown  here,  and  had  a  ring  on  his  finger.  Upon  being  shown  the  photo¬ 
graph,  he  says  it  looks  like  a  picture  of  this  man.  The  son  also,  in  addition 
to  the  general  description,  says  this  man  wore  gaiters,  had  eye  glasses,  and 
that  when  they  were  together  under  the  cherry-tree  this  man  called  the  pris¬ 
oner  “Doctor.”  This  last  circumstance,  if  true,  is  very  significant,  for,  as 
we  have  seen  (if  the  witnesses  are  believed),  this  is  the  same  appellation  by 
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which  Goss,  in  Baltimore,  and  the  man  calling  himself  Wilson,  in  Newark, 
addressed  Udderzook. 

From  Mr.  Pyle’s  place  these  men  went  in  the  direction  of  Jennerville. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Jefferis,  Mrs.  Jefferis,  and  Mr.  Town- 
ley,  testify  that  the  prisoner,  with  another  man,  appeared  at  the  hotel  of 
Mr.  Jefferis,  in  Jennerville.  These  witnesses  recognize  the  prisoner,  as 
does  also  Mr.  Wallace,  who  saw  him  there  and  had  known  him  before. 
They  describe  the  other  man  as  about  five  feet  eight  to  nine  inches  in 
height,  good-looking,  full-breasted,  straight,  with  shoulders  thrown  back, 
mustache  and  side  whiskers  of  a  dark  color,  Mrs.  Jefferis  saying  that  she 
at  the  time  thought  he  was  the  straightest  man  she  had  ever  seen.  On 
being  shown  the  photograph  before  referred  to,  these  witnesses  also  say  the 
picture  resembles  this  man.  The  next  morning — being  the  1st  of  July — it 
is  shown  (if  the  testimony  is  believed)  that  the  prisoner  obtained  a  horse  of 
Mr.  Patched,  living  near  by,  and  visited  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Rhoades, 
who  resides  a  short  distance  from  Penningtonville. 

Here  he  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Rhoades  and  his  wife,  who  is  the  prisoner’s 
sister.  They  testify  that  he  spoke  of  the  man  he  had  left  behind  at  Jenner¬ 
ville,  and  Mr.  Rhoades  says  he  described  him  as  a  man  “  having  no  one  to 
look  after  him,  who  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  and  was  supposed  by 
everybody  to  be  dead,  one  whom  the  prisoner  had  had  at  Newark,  or  New 
York  (the  sound  being  so  much  alike  that  the  witness  is  not  certain  which), 
and  Philadelphia.”  The  bearing  of  this  description  upon  the  identity  of 
the  man  left  behind  is  most  important.  You  will  judge  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  describe  Goss  and  the  man  known  at  Newark  as  Wilson  with 
great  certainty  :  “  Lost  for  a  long  time,  supposed  by  everybody  to  be  dead, 

whom  he  (the  prisoner)  had  had  at  Newark  (or  New  York)  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.”  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  prisoner  having  hired  a  car¬ 
riage  and  horse  at  Penningtonville,  went  to  Jennerville,  took  the  man  he 
had  left  there  in,  and  started  back.  When  he  reached  Penningtonville  in 
the  night,  this  man  was  gone,  and  was  no  more  seen  alive.  Baer’s  Woods 
is  by  the  roadside.  Were  the  remains  found  there  his  ?  The  last  time  seen 
he  was  going  in  that  direction.  If  Mr.  Rhoades  is  believed,  the  prisoner 
had  contemplated  leaving  him  in  the  woods. 

When  the  remains  were  first  uncovered,  Mr.  Moore  testifies  that  the  face 
was  white  and  natural ;  says  he  looked  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  identify 
it,  and  believed  at  the  time,  and  does  still,  that  he  could  if  he  had  known 
it.  On  being  shown  the  picture  before  referred  to,  he  says  it  bears  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  face.  This,  standing  alone,  would  be  of  no  value,  because 
of  its  uncertainty.  But  Mr.  Moore,  and  others  who  saw  the  remains  that 
evening  and  the  next  day,  say  the  upper  lip  presented  the  same  appearance 
as  the  cheeks  did  where  the  whiskers  came  off  on  being  touched,  showing 
that  the  man  had  worn  a  mustache  with  side  whiskers ;  that  his  hair  was 
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dark  brown,  mixed  a  little  with  gray ;  and  Dr.  Howard,  as  well  as  all  the 
witnesses  who  examined  the  remains  with  care,  says  the  forehead  was 
square  and  straight,  the  face  fine,  chest  full,  shoulders  well  thrown  back, 
the  person  very  erect,  and  teeth  regular  and  good.  You  will  judge  whether 
this  is  or  not  an  accurate  description  of  the  man  we  have  been  following. 
In  the  same  grave  a  shirt  was  found.  It  is  not  identified,  for  there  are  no 
marks  upon  it  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  There  are  many 
such,  as  Mr.  Crockett  testifies,  but  this  witness  says  he  sold  a  shirt  in  all 
respects  like  this,  in  Newark,  to  a  man  called  Wilson,  as  he  was  informed  ; 
and  Mrs.  Toombes  testifies  that  Wilson  had  such  a  shirt,  showing  another 
point  of  resemblance. 

Then  again,  a  pair  of  congress  gaiters  are  found  upon  the  feet,  resembling 
those  worn  by  the  man  we  have  been  following.  But  a  more  remarkable 
and  striking  resemblance  still  is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  man’s  gaiters 
were  marked  No.  8,  on  the  inside  near  the  top  (if  Mrs.  Toombes  is  believed, 
of  which  you  will  judgel,  and  had  recently  (as  Mr.  Saurine  testifies)  been  half- 
soled,  and  the  gaiters  found  on  these  remains  exhibit  a  similar  number,  in  the 
same  place,  and  a  similar  condition  in  respect  to  the  soles  Now,  you  will 
determine  whether  these  are  the  remains  of  the  man  we  have  been  follow¬ 
ing.  If  they  are,  and  this  man  was  Goss,  then  did  the  prisoner  take  his  life? 

In  starting  upon  this  inquiry  the  first  thought  that  presents  itself  is,  had  the 
prisoner  any  motive  to  commit  this  crime  ?  If  the  remains  are  those  of  Goss, 
you  will  still  judge,  as  before  remarked,  whether  he  had  not  entered  into  a 
scheme  to  defraud  the  insurance  companies  by  hiding  himself  from  the  world 
and  endeavoring  to  create  the  belief  that  he  was  dead.  And  if  he  did  enter 
into  such  a  scheme,  you  will  further  judge  whether  the  conclusion  is  or  is  not 
reasonable,  that  the  prisoner  had  also  entered  into  this  scheme.  For  it  would 
follow  that  while  Goss  was  thus  alive  under  an  assumed  name,  and  while 
the  prisoner  knew  this,  for  (according  to  the  testimony,  as  we  have  seen.)  he 
visited  him  at  Newark  on  the  nth  of  May  he  appeared  as  a  witness,  on  the 
28th  day  of  the  same  month,  to  prove  his  death  ;  not,  it  is  true,  by  swearing 
directly  that  he  was  dead,  but  by  swearing  to  circumstances  by  which  he 
sought  to  create  that  impression — and  the  result  is  the  same.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  prisoner  had  united  in  such  a  scheme,  it  was  very  important  to  him 
that  the  existence  of  Goss  should  not  come  to  light ;  for  if  it  did,  not  only 
would  the  scheme  fail,  but  the  prisoner  become  liable  to  prosecution  for 
conspiracy  and  perjury.  If  you  find  such  motive  existed,  then  you  will  judge 
whether  the  disappearance  of  Goss  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  was 
known,  and  his  reported  death,  did  not  invite  the  commission  of  the  crime 
by  reason  of  the  immunity  from  discovery  which  these  circumstances  tended 
to  afford.  Still,  a  motive  to  commit  the  crime,  and  such  opportunity  to 
gratify  it,  would  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the 
prisoner  did  commit  it.  Then  what  is  the  evidence  that  he  did  ? 
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If  Wilson  was  Goss  under  an  assumed  name,  and  the  remains  found  in  the 
woods  were  his,  then  we  have  found  the  prisoner  and  Goss  together  on  the 
1st  day  of  July.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  as  we  have  further  seen,  the 
prisoner  visited  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Rhoades,  whose  testimony  I  will 
now  read  :  [The  evidence  of  Rhoades  was  here  read  by  the  Court.] 

This  witness  and  his  testimony  have  been  criticised  by  counsel,  and  you 
will  determine  what  weight  his  statements  should  receive.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  important  to  remember  that  he  exhibited  the  prisoner’s  letter,  re¬ 
ferred  to,  soon  after  it  was  received,  and  reported  to  his  neighbors  the  in¬ 
terview,  detailed  here,  almost  immediately  upon  its  occurrence.  You  will 
also  remember  the  testimony  heard  respecting  his  character  for  truth-telling  ; 
and'will  examine  the  prisoner’s  letter,  to  see  whether  it  does  not  corroborate 
his  statements.  That  letter  appears  by  the  envelope  to  have  been  forward¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  December,  and  Mr.  Rhoades  testifies  that  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  that  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  after  the  interview  with  Rhoades,  as 
night  was  coming  on,  the  prisoner  started  with  the  man  by  his  side  in  the 
direction  of  Penningtonville.  Baer’s  Woods  is  about  nine  miles  from  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  in  this  direction  the  parties  were  going  when  last  seen. 
John  Hurley,  who  lives  within  a  short  distance  of  the  woods,  testifies  that 
his  wife,  in  the  night,  aroused  him  to  hear  a  noise  in  that  direction.  That 
he  distinctly  heard  hallooing,  and  distinguished  the  voices  of  two  individu¬ 
als,  but  could  not  distinguish  any  expression  except  the  exclamation  “  Oh!” 
That  about  daylight  the  following  morning  he  discovered  smoke  arising 
from  a  fire  in  the  woods;  and  several  other  witnesses  testify  to  having  seen 
fire  in  the  woods  on  that  morning. 

Now,  if  the  remains  found  in  the  woods  are  those  of  the  man  who  started 
with  the  prisoner  from  Jennerville,  you  will  judge  whether  the  prisoner  did 
or  did  not  carry  out  the  design  which  Rhoades  says  he  expressed  in  the  in¬ 
terview  a  few  hours  previous  ;  whether  the  hallooing  testified  to  by  Hurley 
as  heard  that  night  did  not  come  from  this  man ;  and  whether  the  smoke 
seen  did  not  issue  from  a  fire  that  consumed  the  bloody  garments  (as  well 
of  the  perpetrator  as  of  the  victim),  and  other  evidences  of  the  crime.  It 
is  further  shown  that  about  twelve  o’clock  the  same  night  the  prisoner  re¬ 
turned  the  vehicle  to  the  stable  at  Penningtonville.  The  iron  supporting 
the  dasher  on  the  left  side,  where  the  man  was  sitting  when  last  seen,  was 
broken,  and  the  leather  bent  forward ;  two  of  the  bows  supporting  the  top, 
on  the  same  side,  were  broken  from  the  bed,  and  swinging  loose.  The  oil¬ 
cloth  that  had  covered  the  floor  was  torn  out  and  gone ;  the  blanket  and 
sheet  that  had  accompanied  the  wagon  were  missing.  What  had  become 
of  them  ?  Had  they  been  stained  with  blood  and  consumed  in  the  fire  ? 
After  discovery  of  the  body  in  the  woods,  the  floor  of  the  wagon  was  exam¬ 
ined,  and  red  spots,  apparently  made  by  blood,  were  observable  on  the  edges 
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of  the  boards  forming  the  bottom,  and  underneath  where  it  appeared  to 
have  spread.  Doctor  Howard  testifies  that,  having  applied  microscopic  and 
analytical  tests  to  these  spots,  he  ascertained  them  to  be  made  by  blood. 

Where  the  prisoner  spent  the  balance  of  the  night  after  returning  the 
vehicle,  does  not  appear  ;  he  was  seen  early  the  next  morning  entering  Coch- 
ransvilie  on  foot.  Later  in  the  dayr  he  was  met  still  on  foot  going  in  the 
direction  of  Jennerville.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  about  six 
o’clock,  he  appeared  at  Penn  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  where  he  took  the  train  east,  getting  off  again  at  West  Grove — 
this  being  the  point  at  which  he  and  his  former  companion  had  (according 
to  his  own  statement),  left  the  train  two  days  before.  In  a  short  time  he 
reappeared,  carrying  a  carpet-bag  or  valise,  and  entered  the  train  going 
westward.  At  Penn  Station  he  again  left  it,  and  passed  in  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Miller’s,  where  his  mother  resided.  On  the  next  day — being  the  3d 
of  July — he  took  the  train  for  Baltimore.  When  arrested  he  made  a  state¬ 
ment,  which  you  have  heard  ;  and  you  will  judge  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  probabilities,  or  find  any  countenance  in  the  ascertained  facts  of  the 
cause.  We  now  repeat  the  questions  before  stated:  First,  were  the  re¬ 
mains  found  in  Baer’s  Woods  those  of  Winfield  Scott  Goss?  Second,  if 
they  were,  did  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  take  his  life  ?  Both  these  questions 
must  be  found  against  the  prisoner  before  he  can  be  convicted.  In  pass¬ 
ing  upon  them  you  will  carefully  weigh  all  the  evidence,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
ments  of  counsel  upon  it  ;  and  will  also  consider  the  testimony  which  the 
prisoner  has  produced  in  regard  to  his  former  character. 

If  you  convict  him  you  must  determine  the  grade  of  his  crime.  That  it 
is  murder ,  if  he  i.s  guilty  at  all,  has  not  been  questioned  by  his  counsel. 
But  in  Pennsylvania  the  Legislature,  considering  the  difference  in  guilt, 
where  a  deliberate  intention  to  kill  exists,  and  where  no  such  deliberate 
intention  appears,  has  distinguished  murder  into  two  degrees — murder  of 
the  first  and  murder  of  the  second  degree  ;  and  required  the  jury  trying  the 
accused,  if  it  finds  him  guilty,  to  ascertain  and  find  by  their  verdict  whether 
it  be  murder  of  the  first  or  murder  of  the  second  degree ;  and  has  further 
provided  that  “  Murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison  or 
lying  in  wait,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated 
killing,  shall  be  murder  in  the  first  degree  ;  and  all  other  kinds  of  murder 
shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  second  degree.” 

Then,  if  the  defendant  is  guilty,  is  it  of  murder  of  the  first,  or  murder  of 
the  second  degree  ? 

If  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  killing  Goss,  you  will  determine  whether  it  is 
not  plain  that  the  crime  was  contemplated  beforehand,  and  the  killing  wil¬ 
ful  and  deliberate  ?  The  circumstances  bearing  upon  this  question  have 
been  so  fully  stated,  in  treating  other  parts  of  the  cause,  and  must  be  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  present  in  your  minds,  that  we  need  not  repeat  them  here. 
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Still  this  question  is  for  you  alone  to  determine,  and  if  you  convict 
the  prisoner  you  must  say  whether  it  is  of  murder  in  the  first  or  second 
degree. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  upon  you  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  its  great  im¬ 
portance.  To  the  prisoner  it  involves  everything  of  earthly  desire.  You 
will,  therefore,  give  to  the  facts  not  only  their  most  reasonable  construc¬ 
tion,  but  also  their  most  charitable  and  merciful  construction  ;  and  if,  when 
thus  considered,  they  fail  to  satisfy  you  of  his  guilt,  you  will  acquit  him,  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  consequences — and  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  every 
reasonable  doubt.  A  doubt,  however,  is  not  a  mere  possibility  that  the 
prisoner  may  not  be  guilty,  but  an  honest  hesitation  of  the  mind  arising 
from  want  of  proof. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  satisfy  you  of  his  guilt,  you  must  convict 
him.  In  such  case  no  consideration  of  pity  or  mercy  can  influence  you. 
To  the  tender  appeal  made  by  the  presence  of  wife  and  children,  you  must 
turn  a  deaf  ear.  To  listen  to  it  would  be  more  than  a  mistake  ;  it  would 
be  a  crime — a  crime  against  the  innocent — against  society.  With  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  may  attend  conviction,  you  have  nothing  to  do  ;  they  rest 
upon  others.  If  the  evidence  satisfies  your  minds  of  his  guilt,  you  have  no 
choice.  Following  the  pathway  of  the  evidence  you  can  turn  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  but  must  accept  the  conclusion  to  which  the  facts 
lead.  If  you  entertain  views  unfavorable  to  capital  punishment,  you  must 
disregard  them  here,  remembering  that  it  is  not  the  jury,  but  the  law,  that 
inflicts  the  punishment.  The  jury  does  not  pronounce  the  sentence,  which 
condemns  to  death,  but  simply  determines  whether  the  prisoner  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime. 

You  will  now  take  the  case,  and  forgetting  everything  but  the  law,  the 
evidence,  and  your  duty,  will  pass  an  honest,  deliberate,  and  fearless  judg¬ 
ment  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  prisoner. 


The  jury  retired  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  7th,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  they  sent  a  written  request  to  see  the  Judge. 
They  were  brought  back  into  open  court,  where  Judge  Butler 
received  them  in  presence  of  counsel  and  prisoner,  and  inform¬ 
ed  them  he  would  hear  their  request.  The  foreman  said  that 
they  desired  more  light  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bailey. 
The  Court  sent  for  its  notes  and  read  the  desired  evidence  very 
carefully.  The  foreman  then  said  that  the  counsel  had  particu¬ 
larly  called  their  attention  to  sundry  papers,  which  they  were 
charged  to  examine  carefully,  but  which  had  not  been  given  to 
them.  The  Court  said  they  would  send  for  the  papers  and 
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place  them  before  them,  which  was  done.  The  jury  then  re¬ 
tired  to  their  room,  and  the  Court  adjourned. 

At  two  o’clock  p.m.  the  Court  was  reopened  on  information 
that  the  jury  had  agreed,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought  in. 

The  Clerk  then  asked  :  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you 
agreed  upon  youi  verdict  ? 

Mr.  Morton  (foreman). — Yes. 

Clerk. — What  say  you  in  the  issue  joined  between  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  William  E.  Udderzook,  defend¬ 
ant — do  you  find  him  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  stands 
indicted,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Foreman. — Guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Judge  Butler  said  :  Gentlemen,  your  duties  have  been  arduous 
and  painful,  and  we  have  sympathized  with  you  very  deeply. 
We  now  discharge  you,  and  for  the  careful  and  patient  manner 
in  which  you  have  fulfilled  your  duty,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Perdue ,  of  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  made  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial.  He  was  told  that  he  had  four  days  in  which  to  file 
his  reasons.  The  prisoner  was  remanded  back  to  jail,  and  the 
Court  adjourned. 

V. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  8th  of  December  following,  the 
testimony  for  a  new  trial  of  William  E.  Udderzook  commenced. 
Mr.  Perdue  said  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  rested  mainly  on  the 
reason  that  two  of  the  jurors  had  expressed  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  murder,  previous  to  the  trial ;  also  upon  the  reason  that 
the  Court  erred  in  sending  the  Dr.  Steele  letter  to  the  jury  for 
examination  and  comparison.  The  next  subject  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Perdue  was  that  of  permitting  photographs  to  be  used  in 
the  identification  of  dead  bodies.  A  little  evidence  was  pro¬ 
duced  to  show  that  Arnold  Nichols,  the  twelfth  juror,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Udderzook. 

Mr.  Hayes  addressed  the  Court  in  behalf  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  He  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  statements  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Nichols.  He 
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said  :  “  It  is  a  fact  that  Nichols  was  accepted  as  a  juror  by  the 
defence,  after  he  admitted  that  -he  expressed  an  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.”  He  continued  : 
“  I  submit  to  your  Honor  that,  from  the  testimony,  we  can  find 
no  malevolence  in  Nichols’s  statements.  It  has  been  shown  that 
he  expressed  a  desire  not  to  be  put  upon  the  jury,  immediately 
before  he  was  called.”  Mr.  Hayes  made  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  letters  which  were  sent  to  the  jury,  and  argued  in  support 
of  the  use  of  the  photographs  for  the  purposes  of  identification. 
As  soon  as  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
finished,  Wayne  McVeagh,  Esq.,  arose  and  said: 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  considered  in  this  argument.  The  first  is  in 
the  delivery  of  the  letters  to  the  jury,  on  the  Sunday  upon  which  the  verdict 
was  rendered. 

If  these  letters  had  been  given  to  the  jury  in  the  beginning,  before  they 
had  determined  to  decide  the  one  way  or  the  other,  they  would  have  been 
much  less  dangerous  than  after  they  had  been  deliberating  for  a  day  and  a 
half  or  two  days  upon  the  matter.  The  Court  may  feel  that  when  the  jury 
ask  for  these  things  they  should  receive  them ;  but  I  think  this  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  if  they  had  had  them  in  the  beginning.  Undue  importance  would 
be  attached  to  the  slightest  trifle,  after  having  deliberated  for  so  long  a  time 
without  reaching  any  conclusion.  In  the  jury-room,  perhaps,  an  immaterial 
difference  may  have  arisen,  and  after  hours  of  wrangling  they  agree  to  ask 
for  testimony  which  would  settle  the  dispute,  and  each  side  agrees  to  come 
over  to  the  other  in  case  of  its  being  decided  adversely.  The  letters  are 
taken  out  and  the  opinion  of  one  side  upon  the  immaterial  dispute  is  cor¬ 
roborated,  and  then  the  verdict  is  rendered,  having  been  reached  by  an  arti¬ 
ficial  bridge. 


I  next  speak  of  the  testimony  in  regard  to  Arnold  Nichols  .  .  .  you 
have  heard  the  statements  of  these  witnesses,  and  the  denials  of  them  by 
Nichols.  Can  your  Honors  hesitate  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  this 
doubt?  ....  You  will  ask  yourselves  whether  this  man,  as  a  juror,  an¬ 
swers  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  In  the  selection  of 
the  jury  we  must  act  hastily,  and  will  necessarily  often  make  mistakes.  Nor 
is  there  any  help  for  it,  if,  after  accepting  a  man,  you  find  you  are  misled 
and  that  he  is  unfit.  Now,  we  only  ask  for  a  jury  of  fair  minds.  To  that 
right  we  are  entitled.  I  know  that  it  is  the  natural  disposition  of  this  world 
to  let  things  remain  as  they  are,  and  to  take  a  verdict  as  final.  But  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  urge,  as  reasons  for  setting  this  verdict  aside,  the  facts  in  reference 
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to  this  man  Nichols,  and  I  submit  to  the  Court  whether  it  is  possible  to  con* 
stitute  him  such  a  juror  as  the  Constitution  prescribes. 

Upon  reconvening  of  the  Court  on  Saturday,  the  12th  day 
of  December,  Judge  Butler  announced  the  disposition  of  the 
Udderzook  case,  as  follows  : 

Commonwealth  v.  Udderzook. — The  first  and  fourth  reasons  on  which  the 
demand  for  a  new  trial  is  founded  have  been  abandoned. 

The  propriety  of  using  the  photograph  of  Goss,  to  aid  in  his  identifica¬ 
tion,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Wilson,  we  do  not  doubt.  Nor  do  we 
doubt  the  propriety  of  granting  the  request  of  the  jury  to  see  the  letter 
signed  by  Goss,  which  was  in  evidence. 

The  testimony  relating  to  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  jurors,  fails  to  show 
any  expression  of  opinion  previous  to  the  trial,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  is  not  deserving  of  further  notice. 

That  relating  to  Mr.  Nichols,  another  juror,  does  show  expressions  of 
opinion  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  the  juror  stated  when  called  to  the  box. 
It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  language  used  by  him,  as  testified  to  by  Lewis 
Powell,  shows  that  this  juror  did  not  come  to  the  trial  with  impartial  mind. 
Without  enlarging  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Powell,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  did  not  impress  the  Court  favorably  as  respects  the  witness  himself. 
His  admission  on  being  recalled,  that  Mr.  Nichols  was  intoxicated  at  the 
time  to  which  he  had  previously  referred,  and  his  voluntary  addition  that  he 
was  not  “  more  so,  however,  than  he  commonly  is,”  did  not  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  an  unbiased  mind  towards  the  juror.  With  Mr.  Nichols’s  denial  we 
do  not  regard  the  objectionable  expressions  as  proved.  But  if  this  were 
otherwise,  and  Mr.  Nichols  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time,  his 
language  might  well  be  regarded  as  an  exaggerated  expression  of  opinion 
resulting  from  the  excitement  of  liquor.  In  the  subsequent  statement,  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  prisoner  guilty,  or  did  not  believe  the  evidence 
would  convict  (and  the  witness  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  exact  language 
used),  we  do  not  see  the  evidence  of  evil  mind  towards  the  prisoner,  sug¬ 
gested  by  counsel.  The  judgments  of  men  are  very  diverse,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  many  honest  and  impartial  persons  entertain  this  view. 

District  Attorney  Wanger  then  moved  that  the  judgment 
and  sentence  of  the  Court  in  vindication  of  the  law  be  passed 
upon  the  prisoner.  Judge  Butler  then  delivered  the' sentence, 
as  follows  : 

An  impartial  trial,  in  which  you  were  prosecuted  with  fairness  and  liberal¬ 
ity  and  defended  with  zeal  and  ability,  has  resulted  in  your  conviction  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  And  this  result  is  just. 
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That  the  corpse  found  in  Baer’s  Woods  was  that  of  Winfield  Scott  Goss 
is  not  open  to  doubt.  From  the  building  on  the  York  Road,  which  was 
burned  to  cover  the  flight  of  this  man,  he  is  traced  with  unerring  certainty 
to  the  desolate  grave  in  the  woods.  Changing  his  name,  and  seeking  to 
hide  himself,  he  yet  left  behind,  wherever  he  went,  evidences  of  identity  that 
preclude  all  danger  of  mistake.  Plis  striking  peculiarity  of  person,  his  habit 
of  intemperance,  the  remarkable  ring  he  wore,  his  handwriting,  parts  of  his 
dress  left  behind,  his  photograph,  recognized  wherever  he  went,  and  especial¬ 
ly  his  “  patent  screw-driver,”  exhibited  from  time  to  time,  his  peculiar  habit 
of  addressing  you  by  the  title  of  “  Doctor,”  and  your  own  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  fiim  to  Rhoades  “as  a  man  who  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  dead,”  enable  us  to  identify  Goss  in  the  man  called 
“  Wilson”  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  had  worn  his  proper  name. 

Traced  from  place  to  place,  a  few  days  before  the  body  was  discovered 
he  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Baer’s  Woods,  going  in  that  direction,  and 
was  not  seen  alive  thereafter.  You,  who  were  there  with  him,  had  inform¬ 
ed  Rhoades,  only  a  few  hours  before,  that  the  woods  was  his  contemplated 
destination.  When  the  grave  was  opened,  the  same  remarkable  personal 
peculiarities  of  Goss  were  found  in  the  corpse — the  resemblance  agreeing  in 
everything,  down  to  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  shape  of  the  whiskers,  and 
the  length  of  the  unshaven  beard.  The  ring  was  gone  from  the  finger,  but 
it  was  found  virtually  in  your  possession — upon  the  seat  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  you  had  been  riding.  All  his  clothes,  save  the  shoes  and  shirt,  had 
been  destroyed  ;  but  these  remaining  articles  resembled  his  so  closely  that 
the  shoes  are  virtually  identified  as  the  same.  They  were  not  only  similar  in 
kind,  but  were  peculiarly  marked  in  two  respects,  as  his  had  been.  We  re¬ 
peat,  with  unerring  certainty  Goss  is  traced  to  this  grave.  And  with  the 
same  certainty  is  his  murder  traced  to  you.  First,  it  is  shown  that  you  had 
a  motive  to  commit  the  crime  :  the  success  of  your  schemes,  as  well  as  your 
personal  safety,  counselled,  if  they  did  not  demand  it.  Second,  it  is  shown 
that  you  expressed  your  purpose  to  do  it — at  first  dimly,  as  in  the  letter  of 
December,  and  afterwards  distinctly,  as  in  the  conversation  with  Rhoades. 
And  thirdly,  it  is  shown  that  you  did  it.  Five  days  preceding  the  event  he 
left  the  William  Penn  Hotel  in  your  company ;  three  days  later  he  is  found 
in  this  county,  still  in  your  company,  manifestly  under  your  influence,  pass¬ 
ing  westward,  and  shunning  observation.  In  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
as  night  came  on,  he  was  again  seen  in  your  company — seated  by  your  side 
in  the  vehicle  procured  at  Penningtonville — now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baer's 
Woods  and  going  in  that  direction.  Thus  you  were  with  him  immediately 
preceding  his  death,  near  to,  and  approaching  the  place  where  found  ;  di¬ 
rectly  after  you  were  alone,  and  he  was  no  more  seen  alive  ;  the  vehicle  in 
which  you  were  riding  together  was  broken,  the  carpeting  torn  from  its  floor, 
the  blankets  missing,  and  the  floor  stained  with  blood.  But  a  few  hours 
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previous  you  had  expressed  your  purpose  to  commit  the  crime,  and  sought 
the  aid  of  your  brother-in-law  in  its  accomplishment.  < 

To  the  crushing  weight  of  these  terrible  facts  you  opposed  nothing  but  an 
improbable,  inconsistent  statement,  proved  to  be  untrue  in  some  respects, 
and  supported  by  evidence  in  none.  No  rational  mind  with  this  knowledge 
can  entertain  a  doubt  of  your  guilt. 

And  it  is  not  the  guilt  of  an  ordinary  murder.  With  full  average  mind 
and  fair  intelligence  you  entered  upon  a  gigantic  scheme  of  fraud.  An  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  scheme  was  the  false  assertion  of  Goss’s  death,  supported  by 
fictitious  appearances — the  creation  of  your  acts — supplemented  by  your  per¬ 
jury.  Possessed  of  a  strong  will,  you  carried  this  scheme  almost  to  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment.  When,  at  length,  threatened  with  discovery,  your 
plans  and  your  personal  safety  endangered,  you  resolved  to  secure  yourself 
by  taking  the  life  of  your  accomplice  in  this  crime.  You  had  known  him 
long  and  intimately,  and  were  closely  connected  with  him  by  marriage.  You 
had  obtained  his  confidence,  and  he  seemed  to  follow  your  suggestions  with 
unquestioning  trust.  Y ou  dragged  his  weary  feet  from  place  to  place,  under 
pretence  of  seeking  an  asylum  where  he  might  still  be  secure.  At  length 
you  reached  the  neighborhood  familiar  to  your  youth — where  it  might  well 
have  been  hoped  the  recollections  of  that  better,  purer  time  in  your  life 
would  have  awakened  some  spark  of  tenderness  and  arrested  your  cruel  hand. 
But  here — resolutely  and  fatally  bent  on  your  wicked  purpose — as  evening 
faded  into  night  you  committed  this  most  horrible  of  crimes.  Leaving  your 
victim  for  a  time,  you  returned  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  and  with  the 
peaceful  stars  looking  down  upon  you,  and  the  sad  appealing  eyes  gazing  up, 
you  carved  and  quartered  him  as  if  he  were  a  dog,  spending  the  night  in  a 
futile  effort  to  cover  up  the  evidence  of  your  guilt.  Then,  visiting  your  aged 
mother,  you  returned  to  your  wife  and  children,  with  as  little  apparent  con¬ 
cern  as  a  man  returns  from  a  journey  of  pleasure.  The  long  record  of  crime 
scarce  furnishes  a  parallel  to  this  case. 

These  things  are  not  said  to  increase  the  misery  of  your  present  situation, 
but  to  vindicate  the  sentence  which  the  law  is  about  to  pronounce.  Nor 
are  they  said  without  sorrow  ;  for  we  are  not  unmindful  that  human  justice 
is  imperfect ;  that  the  weakness  of  your  moral  nature  and  the  force  of  your 
temptation  cannot  enter  into  its  judgment.  That  they  will  be  considered 
and  justly  weighed  in  the  balance  by  Him  who  knows  the  secret  troubles  of 
the  soul,  whose  justice  is  perfect,  and  whose  mercy  is  boundless,  we  cannot 
doubt. 

The  three  judges  here  arose,  and  the  sentence  proper  was 
given  as  follows  : 

The  Court  does  now  order  and  adjudge  that  you,  Wm.  E.  Udderzook,  be 
removed  hence  to  the  prison  from  whence  you  came,  and  there  be  closely 
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confined  until  such  a  day  as  the  Governor  may  appoint,  when  you  shall  be 
taken  from  thence,  and  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

During  the  passing  of  the  sentence,  Judge  Butler  was  very 
much  moved,  showing  how  keenly  he  felt  the  terrible  impor¬ 
tance  of  so  unpleasant  a  duty,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  re¬ 
clined  back  in  his  chair,  and  placing  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  so 
remained  for  several  minutes. 

Udderzook,  throughout  the  trying  ordeal,  changed  some  little 
in  color,  and  showed  some  nervousness  ;  but  when  the  sentence 
was  concluded,  he,  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Perdue,  took  his  seat 
in  an  orderly  manner,  with  not  a  tear  or  show  of  fear  evident. 
After  the  sentence  was  delivered  the  Judge  ordered  the  Sheriff 
to  take  the  prisoner  back  to  jail. 

VI. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  had  taken  a  great  number  of 
exceptions  during  the  trial,  but  not  one  of  them  was  ultimately 
sustained.  On  July  2,  1874,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  sitting  in  banc,  affirmed  the  sentence  of  death.  Chief 
Justice  Agnew  delivered  the  opinion,  which  is  of  special  inter¬ 
est,  covering  as  it  does  the  question  upon  the  admissibility  of 
photographs  in  evidence. 

William  E.  Udderzook  v.  The  Commomvealth. — Error  to  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  of  Chester  County.  Eastern  District.  Opinion  of  the 
Court.  Agnew,  Chief  Justice  : — This  is  indeed  a  strange  case.  A  com¬ 
bination  by  two  to  cheat  insurance  companies,  and  a  murder  of  one  by  the 
other  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  fraud.  The  great  question  in  the  case  was  the 
identity  of  A.  C.  Wilson  as  W.  S.  Goss.  This  was  established  by  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  circumstances  and  many  witnesses,  leaving  no  doubt  that  Goss  and 
Wilson  were  the  same  person,  and  that  the  body  found  in  Baer’s  Woods 
was  that  of  Goss.  All  the  bills  of  exceptions,  except  one,  relate  to  this 
question  of  identity,  the  most  material  relating  to  the  use  of  a  photograph 
of  Goss.  This  photograph,  taken  in  Baltimore  on  the  same  plate  with  a 
gentleman  named  Langley,  was  thereby  proved  by  him,  and-  also  the  artist 
who  took  it.  Many  objections  were  made  to  the  use  of  this  photograph, 
the  chief  being  to  the  offer  of  it  to  identify  Wilson  as  Goss,  the  prisoner’s 
counsel  regaiding  this  use  of  it  as  certainly  incompetent.  That  a  portrait 
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or  a  miniature  painting  from  life,  and  proved  to  resemble  the  person,  may  be 
used  to  identify  him,  cannot  be  doubted ;  though,  like  all  other  evidences  of 
identity,  it  is  open  to  disproof  or  doubt,  and  must  be  determined  by  the 
jury.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  photograph,  proved  to  be  taken 
from  life  and  to  resemble  the  person  photographed,  should  not  fill  the  same 
measure  of  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the  photographs  we  see  are  not  the 
original  likeness,  and  their  lines  are  not  traced  by  the  hands  of  the  artist, 
nor  can  the  artist  be  called  to  testify  that  he  faithfully  lined  the  portrait. 
They  are  but  paper  copies  taken  from  the  original  plate,  called  the  negative, 
made  sensitive  by  chemicals  and  printed  upon  by  sunlight  through  the  cam¬ 
era.  It  is  a  result  of  art  guided' by  certain  principles  of  science.  In  the 
case  before  us  such  a  photograph  of  the  man  Goss  was  presented  to  a  witness 
who  had  never  seen  him,  so  far  as  he  knew,  but  who  had  seen  a  man  known 
to  him  as  Wilson.  The  purpose  was  to  show  that  Goss  and  Wilson  were 
one  and  the  same  person.  It  is  evident  that  competency  of  the  evidence  in 
such  a  case  depends  on  the  reliability  of  the  photograph  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  this,  in  the  case  before  us,  in  which  no  proof  was  made  by  experts  of 
this  reliability,  must  depend  upon  the  judicial  cognizance  we  may  take  of 
photographs  as  an  established  means  of  producing  a  correct  likeness.  The 
daguerrean  process  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1839.  It  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  photography,  of  which  we  have  had  nearly  a  generation’s  experi¬ 
ence.  It  has  become  a  customary  and  a  common  mode  of  taking  and  pre¬ 
serving  views  as  well  as  the  likenesses  of  persons,  and  has  obtained  universal 
assent  to  the  correctness  of  its  delineations.  We  know  that  its  principles  are 
derived  from  science ;  that  the  images  on  the  plate,  worked  by  the  rays  of 
light  through  the  camera,  were  dependent  on  the  same  general  laws  which 
produce  the  images  of  outward  forms  upon  the  retina  through  the  lens  of 
the  eye.  The  process  has  become  one  in  general  use  ;  so  common  we  can¬ 
not  refuse  to  take  judicial  cognizance  of  it  as  a  proper  means  of  producing 
correct  likenesses.  But,  happily,  the  proof  of  identity  in  this  case  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  photograph  alone.  Letters  from  Wilson,  identified  as  the 
handwriting  of  Goss ;  a  peculiar  ring  belonging  to  Goss,  worn  upon  the 
finger  of  Wilson  ;  the  recognition  by  Wilson  of  A.  C.  Goss  as  his  brother  ; 
packages  addressed  t.o  A.  C.  Goss,  and  envelopes  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
firm  with  which  W.  S.  Goss  had  been  employed,  coming  and  going  to  and 
from  Baltimore,  and  many  other  circumstances  following  up  the  man  Wil¬ 
son,  leave  no  doubt  of  his  identity  as  Goss,  independent  of  the  photograph¬ 
er.  The  objection  to  the  proof  of  Goss’s  habits  of  intoxication  is  equally 
untenable.  True,  the  habit  is  common  to  many,  and,  alone,  would  have 
little  weight.  But  habits  are  a  means  of  identification,  though  with  strength 
in  proportion  to  their  peculiarity.  The  weight  of  the  habit  was  a  matter 
for  the  jury.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  bill  of  exceptions  in  detail. 
They  all  relate  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  bearing  on  the  question  of 
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identity.  If  the  bills  of  exceptions  are  many,  they  only  denote  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  numerous,  and  in  this  multiplication  consists  the  strength 
of  the  proof. 

They  are  many  links  in  a  chain  so  long  it  encircled  the  prisoner  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  fold.  There  was  no  error  in  permitting  the  jury,  after  their  return  into 
the  court  for  further  instructions,  to  take  out  with  them,  at  their  own  re¬ 
quest,  the  letter,  check,  clue  bill,  and  applications  for  insurance — papers 
which  had  been  proved,  read  in  evidence,  and  commented  on  in  the  trial. 
The  appearance,  contents,  and  handwriting  of  the  documents  were,  no  doubt, 
important  to  be  inspected  by  the  jury,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  carry 
all  these  features  in  their  minds.  It  is  customary  in  murder  cases  to  permit 
the  jury  to  take  out,  for  their  examination,  the  clothing  worn  by  the  de¬ 
ceased,  exhibiting  its  condition,  the  rent  made  in  it,  the  instrument  of 
death,  and  all  things  proved  and  given  in  evidence  bearing  on  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  offence.  We  discern  no  error  in  this  record,  and  therefore  af¬ 
firm  the  sentence  and  judgment  of  the  Court  below,  and  order  this  record 
to  be  remitted  for  execution. 


VII. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  counsel  and  immedi¬ 
ate  friends  of  the  prisoner  to  obtain  a  pardon  or  a  commutation 
of  sentence.  A  hearing  upon  this  took  place  before  the  Board 
of  Pardons,  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1874.  The  result  was  unfavorable  to  the  petitioner,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  Joseph  F.  Perdue,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Udderzook,  received  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Hart- 
ranft : 

Executive  Chamber,  Harrisburg,  Oct.  12,  1874. 

Jos.  F.  Perdue,  Esq., 

West  Chester,  Pa.  : 

Dear  Sir  —  After  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
William  E.  Udderzook,  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  issue  the  warrant  for 
execution. 

I  am  yours,  with  great  respect, 

J.  F.  Hartranft. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Perdue  immediately  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  jail  to  acquaint  the  prisoner,  accompanied  by  two 
other  gentlemen  whom  he  had  requested  to  go  with  him.  Upon 
entering  the  cell  of  the  wretched  man,  Udderzook  read  at  a 
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glance,  in  the  countenance  of  his  counsel,  that  the  mission  was  of 
a  serious  character  ;  and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  led  him  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  cell  and  asked,  “  Have  you  my  death- 
warrant  ?  ”  Mr.  Perdue  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  he  had 
what  was  substantially  the  same  thing,  and  he  then  read  to  him 
the  letter  from  the  Governor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  read¬ 
ing,  Udderzook  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Pardons,  and  also  of  that  of  the  lower  Court  in  not 
granting  him  a  new  trial.  “  But,”  said  he,  straightening  him¬ 
self  up  and  assuming  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  “  they  have 
all  the  way  long  thirsted — plotted  for  my  life — and  now  they  can 
have  it.”  He  said  to  Mr.  Perdue  that  he  had  been  well  and 
ably  defended,  and  gave  his  hand  to  attest  his  feeling  of  the 
truthfulness  and  sincerity  of  his  remark.  In  the  afternoon  suc¬ 
ceeding  this  interview  with  his  counsel,  the  aged  mother  of  the 
prisoner  appeared  at  the  jail,  and  upon  her  solicitation  was 
shown  to  the  cell  of  her  unhappy  son.  The  interview  was  a 
protracted  one,  and  the  scene  is  said  to  have  been  most 
pathetic. 

The  death-warrant  soon  followed,  and  was  read  to  Udder¬ 
zook,  in  his  cell,  by  the  Sheriff,  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner’s 
counsel,  the  District  Attorney,  and  several  other  gentlemen. 

The  warrant  required  David  Gill,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County 
of  Chester,  to  cause  the  sentence  of  the  Court  to  be  executed 
upon  Udderzook,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  three  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  12th  day  of 
November,  1874. 

During  the  reading  the  prisoner  stood  with  bowed  head  and 
clasped  hands,  and  listened  with  seeming  attentiveness.  When 
the  Sheriff  had  concluded,  that  officer  remarked  to  the  doomed 
man,  “  I  hope  you’ll  be  prepared,”  to  which  the  prisoner  re¬ 
plied,  “You  said  the  12th  of  next  month? ’’and  the  Sheriff 
responded,  “Yes.”  “That,”  said  Udderzook,  “  is  just  four 
weeks  from  to-day.  I  am  thankful  I  have  that  much  time  given 
me  to  prepare.  If  any  of  you  were  in  my  situation,  you  would 
think  this  time  very  short,  but  I  am  thankful  it  is  so  long — 
thankful  that  I  am  granted  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  the 
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worst.  I  suppose  those  who  busied  themselves  in  working 
against  me  thought  they  were  discharging  their  duty — they  may 
have  been.  The  Governor,  I  suppose,  thought  he  did  his  duty ; 
also  the  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  the 
Court  that  tried  me  here,  and  the  Commonwealth’s  officers,  and 
the  insurance  agents — all  thought  they  were  performing  acts 
such  as  their  duties  demanded.  There  were  some  things  done 
falsely,  but  I  hold  no  malice  towards  any  one.  I  forgive  them 
all.”  It  is  not  probable  these  were  the  exact  words  used  by 
Udderzook,  for  he  was  incapable  of  expressing  himself  so  con¬ 
cisely.  But  they,  no  doubt,  faithfully  express  the  ideas  he 
intended  to  convey,  although  dressed  in  the  words  of  one  of 
his  auditors. 

During  the  four  weeks  intervening  between  the  reception  of 
his  death-warrant  and  his  execution,  Udderzook  busied  himself 
in  writing,  but  destroyed  his  manuscripts  without  making  public 
their  contents.  He  wrote  letters  to  every  member  of  his  family, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  speech  upon  the  scaffold,  but 
from  this  he  was  dissuaded.  One  of  his  letters  written  for 
publication,  dated  October  19,  1874,  and  addressed  “To  the 
world  and  my  loved  ones,”  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
that  date.  In  that  letter  he  says  (correcting  some  errors  of 
orthography):  “  It  is  my  desire  that  my  remains  will  rest  in 
Baltimore,  if  not  in  the  same  lot,  at  least  in  the  same  cemetery 
with  those  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Goss,  a  friend  ever  dear  to  me,  that 
our  bodies  may  return  to  the  mother  dust,  and  our  spirits  may 
mingle  together  on  the  bright,  sunny  banks  of  deliverance, 

where  pleasures  never  end . I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 

distant  when  the  people  will  see  the  danger  of  prepared  and 
bought  testimony,  and  a  pre-arranged  design  aided  by  thousands 
of  dollars.” 

He  reiterates  his  innocence;  and  intimates  to  his  “readers” 
an  obscure,  prophetic  alarm  as  to  what  the  insurance  companies 
will  do. 

The  execution  of  the  murderer  was  consummated  shortly 
after  noon  of  the  12th  day  of  November,  1874.  It  was  attended 
with  the  least  possible  ceremony,  everything  being  conducted 
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by  Sheriff  Gill  “  decently  and  in  order.”  Udderzook  made  no 
allusion  to  his  guilt  or  innocence  while  upon  the  scaffold,  nor 
did  he  appear  disconcerted  to  any  noticeable  extent. 

He  died  manifesting  the  same  spirit  of  arrogance  that  had 
been  so  conspicuous  in  him  from  the  night  of  the  fire  on  the 
York  Road. 
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On  the  evening  of  December  5,  1867,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  basement  of  a  frame  dwelling-house  in  the  village  of  Canaan, 
Columbia  County,  New  York.  As  other  dwellings  were  in  close 
proximity,  the  neighbors  hastened  to  the  burning  building  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  alarm.  The  house  was  unoccupied,  excepting  the 
basement  story,  which  had  been  rented  temporarily  to  a  man 
known  as  Joseph  Brown,  a  painter  by  trade,  who  recently  had 
arrived  in  the  village,  and  who  was  accompanied  by  a  woman, 
“Josephine,”  whom  he  cal  led  his  wife,  and  a  little  gill,  “Angie,” 
whom  he  called  his  daughter.  The  fire  was  subdued  quickly, 
having  been  confined  principally  to  the  basement  pantry,  where 
it  had  been  smouldering  some  time  before  discovery.  All  of 
the  outside  doors  of  the  house  were  found  to  be  locked,  and, 
upon  effecting  a  forced  entrance  into  the  basement  kitchen, 
the  neighbors  found  the  pantry  door  tightly  closed.  After 
getting  it  opened  and  extinguishing  the  fire  therein,  the  dead 
body  of  little  Angie  was  discovered  underneath  a  pile  of  par¬ 
tially  burned  rubbish.  Brown  and  his  wife  were  absent  at  a 
neighboring  house  at  the  time,  and  did  not  reach  the  scene  of 
the  fire  until  after  the  charred  remains  of  the  little  girl  had  been 
recovered,  and  the  fire  wholly  extinguished.  The  attendant 
circumstances  were  so  questionable  as  to  give  rise  to  startling 
rumors,  but  these  finally  quieted  down,  and  the  superficially 
conducted  inquest  of  the  coroner  gave  credence  to  a  generally 
accepted  theory  that  the  child,  while  temporarily  left  alone  in 
the  house,  had  attempted  to  fill  a  lighted  kerosene  oil  lamp, 
which  had  exploded  and  caused  her  death  by  burning.  The 
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following  certificate  was  published  soon  after  the  occurrence, 
and  was  sufficient  to  divest  the  affair  of  any  degree  of  public 
interest  beyond  that  of  short-lived  pity  for  “  poor  little  Angie.” 

Canaan,  N.  Y.  Decem.  6th,  1867. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day  examined  the  body  of  Angie  Brown, 
by  order  of  the  Coroner  of  this  county,  (Columbia)  and  find  that  she  came 
to  her  death  by  reason  of  fire  communicated  to  her  clothing  and  other  com¬ 
bustible  matter  to  me  unknown,  which  fire  was  sufficient  to  cause  her 
death. 

Azariah  Judson,  M.D. 

But  the  matter  was  destined  not  to  rest  here.  Brown  caused 
the  child’s  remains  to  be  boxed  up  for  burial  and  removed  to 
Granby,  Connecticut,  the  place  of  his  wife’s  former  home.  In 
company  with  his  wife  he  left  Canaan  for  Granby,  stopping  en 
route  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  where  they  visited  a  lawyer’s 
office  and  made  up  formal  and  affirmative  proofs  of  loss  under 
an  accident  insurance  policy,  and  forwarded  their  claim  by 
mail  to  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company.  It  appeared  that 
the  child  had  been  insured  against  death  by  accident,  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000,  for  the  benefit  of  Joseph  Brown,  the  insurance 
being  for  the  term  of  three  months,  and  was  written  at  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  agency  of  the  company,  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1867.  The  mysterious  circumstances  surrounding 
the  child’s  death  were  recalled  under  the  light  of  this  claim  to 
recover  the  insurance,  and  the  company,  having  its  attention 
directed  to  the  affair,  was  not  slow  to  investigate  it. 

It  was  ascertained  that  Brown  had  come  from  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  known  as  Joseph  Barney ,  and  the  woman  as  his 
wife,  Josephine  Barney.  They  had  lived  in  Dayton  several 
months,  where  Barney,  alias  Brown,  had  worked  at  his  trade, 
that  of  painter.  It  was  further  learned  that  the  little  girl  Angie 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Stewart,  a  respectable  widow  resid¬ 
ing  in  Dayton,  and  that  the  Barneys  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  child  on  the  17th  of  September,  with 'the  consent  of 
Mrs.  Stewart,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  Mrs.  Barney 
on  a  trip  to  Connecticut  and  return.  Taking  Angie  Stewart 
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with  them,  the  Barneys  went  from  Dayton  to  Cleveland,  where 
they  obtained  insurance,  under  the  name  of  Brown,  upon  Jose¬ 
phine  and  Angie  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  each  ;  thence  they  went 
to  Canaan,  New  York,  where  they  boarded  for  a  while,  and 
there  rented  the  basement  story  of  the  house  wherein  the  fire 
was  discovered  shortly  afterwards,  as  has  been  related. 

Further  developments  and  revelations  led  to  the  arrest  of 
Brown  and  his  wife,  who  were  brought  from  Granby  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  lodged  in  jail.  Subsequently,  on  a  requisition  from 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  they  were  taken  to  Hudson,  where 
bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  Brown  for  the  double 
crime  of  arson  and  murder,  and  his  trial  was  fixed  for  the  April 
term  of  the  Court. 

The  trial  of  Joseph  Brown  commenced  April  13,  1868,  and 
the  first  witness  called  was  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Stewart,  who  testified 
that  she  resided  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  Angeline  Stewart,  whose  age  was  twelve  years.  Witness 
recognized  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  his  wife,  having  known ' 
them  in  Dayton  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months  as  Joseph 
and  Josephine  Barney.  They  left  the  house  of  witness  in 
Dayton,  on  the  17th  of  September,  taking  Angie  with  them. 
They  said  that  they  were  going  to  Cleveland  first,  where  they 
would  purchase  a  suit  of  clothes  for  Josephine  and  Angie  each, 
and  after  remaining  in  Cleveland  a  few  days,  they  were  then 
going  to  New  York.  Barney  said  he  was  going  to  seek  work, 
and  would  return  to  Dayton  after  being  absent  three  weeks, 
while  Josephine  was  going  on  to  Hartford  with  Angie  ;  but,  if 
Angie  should  become  homesick,  he  would  bring  her  back  to 
witness  when  he  returned.  It  was  further  agreed  with  Barney, 
that,  upon  his  return  to  Dayton  and  until  his  wife’s  return,  he 
was  to  board  with  witness.  Josephine  was  intending  to  take 
another  little  girl  instead  of  Angie,  but  that  girl  was  taken  sick, 
and  then  the  Barneys  pressed  urgently  for  Angie,  saying  she 
would  be  back  in  a  short  time.  After  much  entreaty,  witness 
consented,  “little  thinking  it  would  be  as  it  is !” 

On  cross-examination,  Mrs.  Stewart  further  testified  that  the 
Barneys  wanted  Angie  to  call  them  father  and  mother,  saying 
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they  thought  it  would  be  nice  in  travelling.  Witness  told  them 
the  girl  was  too  old  to  call  them  father  and  mother,  but  finally 
consented  to  their  request,  though  she  did  not  tell  the  child  to 
so  call  them.  They  did  not  speak  of  adopting  Angie.  Mrs. 
Barney  represented  to  witness  that  she  wanted  her  as  a  com¬ 
panion,  saying  that  men  sometimes  were  uncivil  to  a  woman 
travelling  alone,  and  with  a  child  accompanying  her,  people 
would  know  she  was  married.  When  speaking  of  their  return 
from  their  Eastern  trip,  the  Barneys  said  to  witness,  “  Mother, 
when  we  come  back,  we  will  keep  the  house  for  you,  and  keep  it 
well,  too.” 

The  testimony  of  the  succeeding  witnesses  occupied  several 
days,  and  was  comprehensive  and  conclusive.  It  was  shown 
that  when  Brown  left  the  house  to  rejoin  his  wife,  who  had  gone 
to  make  a  neighborly  call,  in  conformity  with  their  arrange¬ 
ments,  he  locked  the  outer  doors  ;  that  the  door  of  the  pantry 
in  which  the  child’s  body  was  discovered  opened  outwardly 
and  adhered  at  the  bottom,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been 
pulled  tightly  shut,  as  it  was  found,  from  the  inside  ;  that  as  the 
thin  dress  she  wore — which  was  minutely  described — was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  combustion,  other  materials,  obtained  by  splitting 
the  shelving  of  the  pantry,  remnants  of  which  were  found,  were 
added,  and  these  had  been  saturated,  apparently,  with  the  in¬ 
flammable  fluids  with  which  painters  are  familiar ;  that  volun¬ 
tary  imprisonment  in  the  form  and  manner  as  described  in 
which  little  Angie  was  found,  was  impossible ;  that  if  her  dress 
had  taken  fire  from  the  explosion  of  a  lighted  lamp  while  refill¬ 
ing  it,  the  natural  impulse  to  scream  for  aid,  and,  if  possible,  to 
escape  from  the  building,  would  have  demonstrated  itself  in  an 
obvious  way ;  and  that  the  lamp  theory  was  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  Angie  had  been  using  a  candle.  Her  young  friend, 
Harriet  Silvernail,  who  lived  in  the  next  house,  called  in  be¬ 
tween  half-past  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  to  invite 
her  to  go  to  a  prayer-meeting.  Angie  was  eating  her  supper, 
and  a  candle,  about  half  consumed,  which  attracted  Harriet’s 
observation,  was  burning  on  the  table.  Angie  excused  herself 
from  going  to  meeting  on  the  plea  that  “her  father  and  mother 
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were  going  away.”  That  was  the  last  interview  with  any  one 
but  her  murderers. 

Early  in  the  investigation  of  this  case  the  charred  remains 
were  exhumed  and  carefully  examined  by  three  physicians,  who, 
in  their  evidence  during  the  trial,  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
death  took  place  before  fire  was  applied  to  the  body.  This 
opinion  was  based,  mainly,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  trachea 
or  windpipe,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs,  which  were 
found  to  be  free  from  the  evidences  of  irritation  which  would 
have  existed  if  the  child  had  respired  heated  air.  The  body 
appeared  to  have  been  burned  while  in  a  sitting  posture,  upon 
the  floor,  the  seat  being  the  only  portion  unburned.  The  skin 
covering  this  unburned  portion  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfectly 
natural  condition,  while  the  partially  burned  clothing  and  re¬ 
mains  gave  a  strong  and  unmistakable  odor  of  turpentine. 

It  was  also  in  evidence  that,  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
tragic  fate  of  Angie  to  Brown  and  his  wife,  by  their  neighbors, 
Mrs.  Brown  could  not  conceal  her  brutal  indifference,  while  the 
cold  and  cruel-hearted  Brown’s  attempt  to  faint  without  pallor 
of  countenance,  and  his  pretence  of  emotion,  were  so  ineffectual 
as  to  provoke  comments  of  incredulity  and  displeasure.  Dr. 
Judson,  who  keenly  pitied  them,  was  obliged  to  say  that 
he  “saw  no  manifestations  of  grief,  no  tears  shed.”  It  was 
shown,  too,  that  in  conversations  with  their  acquaintances,  the 
insurance  idea  was  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Mrs.  Provost, 
for  instance,  testified:  “Josephine  said  she  could  get  my  life 
insured,  or  anything  I  had,  and  I  would  be  none  the  wiser ;  and, 
if  1  should  die,  she  could  get  the  insurance  money  in  spite  of 
anybody.”  Josephine  was  free  to  declare  that  she  herself  had 
been  insured,  but  cautiously  concealed  the  fact  of  the  simul¬ 
taneous  insurance  of  Angie.  Moreover,  it  was  shown  that  their 
purpose  was  to  invest  the  sum,  to  be  fraudulently  obtained,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  farm,  and  that  Brown  was  already  negotiating 
with  Mr.  Buell  for  such  purchase.  Brown  offered  Buell  $5,000 
for  his  farm,  and  said  to  the  witness  “he  would  show  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Canaan  that  he  would  have  the  money.  Josephine  play¬ 
fully  boxed  his  ears  and  said,  ‘Yes,  may  be  $10,000.’”  He 
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also  had  been  in  conference  with  Mr.  Williams,  proprietor  of  a 
hotel  in  Canaan,  about  buying  that  place.  Mr.  Williams  fixed 
the  price  at  §3,000,  and  told  Brown  that  he  would  make  the 
payments  easy.  In  reply  Brown  said  that,  if  he  bought,  he 
would  pay  all  cash. 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  recur  to  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Hartford  lieutenant  of  police,  who  despatched  an  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  arrest  of  the  Browns,  and  who  said  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  station-house  in  Hartford  and  placed  in  different 
cells.  That  night,  while  they  were  in  their  cells,  he  heard  a  con¬ 
versation  going  on  between  them,  of  which  he  made  a  memo¬ 
randum  in  writing  at  the  time,  as  follows  :  “  Joe,  Joe  ;  everybody 
has  gone  home,  and  it  is  almost  light ;  I  told  the  officers  all  I 
knew  about  the  child.”  Brown  said,  “You  had  better  go  to  sleep 
and  not  say  another  word  till  after  we  have  sent  for  a  lawyer.” 
She  said,  “  Jeffrey  Phelps  will  be  here  in  the  morning  ;  I  told 
the  officer  I  first  saw  the  child  in  Dayton  ;  now  remember  that ; 
and  that  you  were  in  the  country  at  the  time  ;  that  you  had 
been  the  father  of  two  children,  and  one  had  died,  and  that  you 
were  a  kind  father.”  Brown  said,  “  You  keep  still  till  we  see  a 
lawyer;  go  to  sleep  now.”  She  said,  “I  can’t,  but  I’ll  try.  I 
told  him  you  kept  those  policies  in  that  coat-pocket — the  coat 
you  had  on  in  Westfield  ;  the  coat  you  bought  in  Ohio — do 
you  understand?”  Brown  said,  “Yes.”  She  said,  “Well,  re¬ 
member.”  At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  the  lieutenant  in¬ 
terrupted  her  and  told  her  to  stop  talking,  or  he  would  place 
her  in  a  dark  cell. 

The  lieutenant  subsequently  had  a  long  interview  with  Brown, 
and  the  conversation  was  fully  reported  and  read  in  court. 
Brown’s  answers  to  questions  propounded  proved  to  be  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods.  He  said,  for  instance,  that  he  left  a  former 
wife,  whom  he  represented  as  Angie’s  mother,  in  Canada,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  habitual  intoxication  ;  and  that  she  afterwards  died 
in  Montreal.  Probably  the  only  truthful  remark  he  made  was, 
upon  realizing  his  situation,  “  I  have  told  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  that  I  would  give  them  the  policy  if  they  would  let  me  go.” 

The  defence  was  unable  to  produce  any  evidence  to  satisfac- 
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torily  explain  away  the  fearful  position  in  which  Brown  had  been 
placed  by  the  prosecution.  The  learned  and  able  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  did  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  the  slender 
materials  at  his  command.  Mrs.  Lydia  Fox  was  called  to  say 
that  she  resided  in  Granby,  Connecticut,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Josephine  Brown,  who  was  married  to  the  prisoner  two 
years  previously  ;  and  that  she  never  knew  of  their  going  by 
any  other  name  than  that  of  Brown.  On  cross-examination  it 
appeared  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  their  marriage  other 
than  that  she  had  seen  an  announcement  of  such  marriage  in 
some  newspaper  ;  and  that  she  had  never  seen  Brown  until  the 
time  he  came  to  Granby  with  Josephine,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
terring  the  remains  of  Angie.  Furthermore,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Fox  to  Josephine  was  produced,  wherein  it  appeared  that  the 
witness  “  had  heard  Josephine  was  not  married  to  Brown.” 

Mr.  Drowne,  called  by  the  defence,  said  that  Brown  worked 
for  him  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  the  fire  ;  quit  about  twelve 
o’clock,  and  quit  because  he  had  finished  his  job  Pf  work.  A 
few  witnesses  were  interrogated  with  an  effort  to  show  that  the 
alleged  fainting  fit  of  Brown  was  real,  and  not  feigned  ;  that  the 
heap  of  charred  rubbish  found  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  child 
was  occasioned  by  knocking  down  the  pantry  partition  ;  and 
that  the  pantry  door  which  swung  into  the  kitchen  was  not 
difficult  to  open,  although  “  it  had  settled  from  the  top,  and  only 
by  pushing  hard,  or  by  putting  the  foot  against  it  at  the  bottom, 
would  it  crowd  shut.” 

The  learned  counsel  then  addressed  the  jury  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  going  over  the  evidence  in  detail  and  at  great  length. 
He  assailed  the  evidence  of  the  medical  experts  who  had  testi¬ 
fied,  devoting  much  time  to  show  that  it  had  not  been  proved  that 
the  child  was  dead  before  burning.  He  called  the  jury’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  to  explain  the 
death  of  the  child  upon  the  idea  that  she  had  set  herself  on  fire 
accidentally,  by  some  mysterious  means  ;  she  had  a  light ;  she 
had  explosive  materials  ;  every  requisite  for  the  production  of 
the  effects  which  were  produced.  He  remarked  that  much  had 
been  said  by  the  District  Attorney,  in  his  opening  statement, 
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about  the  motive  of  Brown  to  commit  murder.  Brown  had  a 
policy  of  insurance  upon  Angie’s  life  for  $5,000,  which  he 
supposed  would  come  to  him  in  case  of  death  ;  but  if  he  had 
such  an  idea,  it  was  a  mistaken  one.  He  had  no  insurable 
interest  in  the  child,  and  the  insurance  was,  of  course,  null 
and  void.  “Motives,”  said  the  counsel,  “exist  in  regard  to 
everything.  No  man  does  anything  without  motive,  and  the 
only  motive  established  here  was  that  Brown,  perhaps,  believed 
at  the  time  he  look  the  policy,  that  he  would  reap  the  benefit 
in  case  of  Angie’s  death.  Motives  are  always  looked  for,  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  ordinarily  convict  without  a  motive.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  person  in  sound  mind  will  com¬ 
mit  homicide  without  a  motive.  It  does  not  follow,  because 
there  is  a  possible  motive  found,  that  the  person  did  actually 
commit  the  homicide.  You  must  have  proof  to  convict  Jo¬ 
seph  Brown,  as  though  there  was  entire  absence  of  motive  for 
the  crime.” 

Attorney-General  Champlain  followed  in  an  able  argument, 
from  which  we  select  the  following  striking  paragraphs  : 

The  learned  counsel  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  motive. 
What  is  the  theory  of  the  motive  ?  The  child  was  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  insurance  upon  her  life.  She  was  carried  to  a  remote  and 
comparatively  secluded  place,  with  a  view  of  securing  this  money.  If  the 
motive  existed,  a  predetermined  purpose  to  perpetrate  this  crime  must  have 
existed ;  because,  the  instant  the  motive  fails,  then  the  crime  is  dismissed 
with  it ;  and  the  instant  you  determine  by  the  proof  in  the  case  a  motive  is 
established,  it  ceases  to  be  the  motive  unless  coupled  with  the  design.  By 
taking  the  child’s  life  and  obtaining  the  money,  the  motive  reflects  upon  the 
intention,  the  intention  upon  the  motive.  Both  throw  a  perspective  light 
forward  and  back  to  the  period  when  the  crime  was  committed,  and  fend  to 
demonstrate  its  actual  commission. 

Go  with  me  to  Dayton,  and  trace  the  history  of  these  people,  and  see  if 
there  is  a  motive.  These  persons  are  poor.  They  are  travelling  from 
place  to  place ;  cast  hither  and  thither,  why  do  they  seek  to  adopt  a 
child?  We  know  that  persons  of  affectionate  disposition  and  in  affluent 
circumstances,  persons  of  kind  hearts,  often  adopt  children  and  incorporate 
them  into  their  families.  Here  are  persons  whom  counsel  tells  you  are 
driven  from  pillar  to  post — why  should  they  adopt  and  add  an  additional 
burthen  to  their  expense  ? 

13 
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It  was  not  their  purpose  to  incorporate  any  one  into  their  family  perma¬ 
nently,  and  the  idea  that  they  intended  to  add  any  one  to  their  household 
is  dismissed  by  the  fact  of  their  shifting  so  suddenly  from  the  child  they 
first  intended  to  take.  You  recollect  another  child  had  been  selected,  and 
money  sent  by  the  Browns  with  which  to  furnish  some  article  of  apparel. 
The  money  was  returned  with  the  word  that  the  girl  was  sick,  and  could 
not  accompany  them ;  and  in  one  instant  they  shift  to  this  little  child  of 
Mrs.  Stewart.  It  was  not  affection.  It  was  not  love  for  the  first  child  they 
intended  to  take.  It  was  policy.  It  was  for  some  purpose  as  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  undeveloped.  In  an  instant  it  is  arranged  that  this  child  Angie  is  to 
go  and  take  the  place  of  the  one  they  had  intended  to  take. 

Let  us  view  the  arrangement  under  which  this  child  is  taken.  The  story 
of  the  man  is  that  he  is  going  on  with  his  family,  and  that  his  wife  is  to 
remain  at  her  mother’s,  in  Connecticut,  for  three  months.  He  is  to  be 
gone  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  return.  If  the  child  is  homesick,  he  is 
to  bring  it  back  with  him.  He  says,  “  Mother,  I  will  come  back  and 
keep  house  with  you,  and  keep  if  well,  too.”  He  laid  out  the  precise 
arrangement  under  which  he  received  the  child  from  Mrs.  Stewart.  They 
took  the  child  under  that  arrangement.  They  are  to  write  back,  and  if  the 
girl  is  homesick,  she  is  to  be  returned  in  three  weeks ;  and  if  not  homesick, 
she  is  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Brown  for  three  months.  You  will  remember 
the  awkward  excuse,  as  the  reason,  “that  a  lady  travelling  upon  the  cars 
is  liable  to  insult,  and  that  if  a  child  were  along,  people  would  see  she 
was  a  married  woman.” 

After  having  compromised  Mrs.  Stewart  sufficiently  to  gain  her  consent 
to  the  child’s  going  along,  they  present  themselves  at  Cleveland — and 
where  is  the  first  place  you  hear  of  them  ?  At  an  insurance  office.  What 
are  they  there  for?  To  insure  the  life  of  the  child  for  $5,000.  How  do 
they  insure  her  ?  As  their  daughter.  The  woman,  Josephine,  signs  the 
application,  and  it  was  done  in  the  husband’s  presence,  as  he  did  not  write. 
They  represent  to  the  insurance  agent  that  Mr.  Brown  is  to  remain  there, 
and  the  wife  and  daughter  are  to  travel ;  that  he  wants  insurance  for  three 
months.  Why  did  he  take  the  insurance  upon  the  wife  ?  It  was  to  elude 
suspicion  then  and  there.  If  he  had  come  there  to  insure  the  life  of  his 
child,  and  said  that  the  child  was  to  travel,  an  inquiry  would  have  been 
instituted,  and  he  would  have  had  to  acknowledge  it  was  to  travel  with  its 
mother,  and  the  question  would  have  arisen,  “  Why  not  insure  the 
mother  ?  ”  She  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  as  the  child  ;  and 
to  lull  that  agent  into  security,  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  insurance  upon 
the  life  of  his  wife.  He  obtains  this  insurance  under  a  false  statement  of 
facts.  From  the  hour  he  left  Dayton  he  commenced  obliterating  his  tracks. 
He  had  agreed  to  write  to  Angie’s  mother ;  but,  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
plot,  he  wished  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  child  and  mother, 
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and  if  the  plot  was  consummated,  in  the  future  no  trace  would  be  given  by 
which  she  could  find  her  child.  While  Mrs.  Stewart  knew  them  only  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney,  the  insurance  had  been  obtained  in  the  name  of 
Brown,  and  they  thereby  destroyed  the  probability  of  tracing  them. 

They  stop  at  Canaan.  They  there  rent  a  house  for  a  month.  Perhaps 
that  is  well  enough  as  an  experiment,  but  it  proves  the  transitory  character 
of  their  purposes.  It  proves  they  have  but  alighted  in  this  village  ;  they 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  an  early  departure.  They  live  there  until 
December.  And  now  here  is  this  couple — poor  and  penniless ;  birds  of 
passage,  resting  for  a  short  period  in  this  place  and  that — brought  up,  at 
length,  in  this  village.  He  has  house,  lodging,  and  abundance  of  work, 
and  yet,  in  the  dark  days  of  December,  as  the  winter  is  descending  from 
the  north,  you  find  these  people  making  all  the  preparations  for  another 
departure.  They  are  about  to  leave  this  village,  never  to  return. 

We  will  show  by  the  circumstances  which  surround  this  case,  what  the 
purpose  was  for  which  they  entered  upon  this  plot.  A  box  is  despatched 
by  express  to  Granby,  Connecticut.  It  contains  more  or  less  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  wife,  some  of  the  prisoner’s,  and  some  other  articles.  What 
else  do  we  see  ?  We  find  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  fire,  this 
woman,  in  “  full  dress,”  takes  the  cars,  and  goes  from  Canaan  to  Chatham. 
Where  is  her  husband?  At  work  at  Drowne’s.  His  job  is  finished  at 
noon.  He  is  seen  to  go  into  his  house  with  his  painter’s  clothes  on,  and  to 
come  out  with  his  “good  clothes”  on.  He  goes  around  to  one  of  the 
shops  and  talks  about  gold  leaf,  and  about  procuring  some  to  paint 
sleighs.  Where  is  his  job  of  work  upon  sleighs?  Mark  this,  for  it  tends 
to  show  a  lie. 

We  must  proceed  cautiously,  and  exercise  our  circumspection,  and  weigh 
it  well,  and  see  if  we  can  fathom  his  motive  and  design.  In  the  evening 
his  wife  comes,  and  he  meets  her  at  the  railway  station.  They  go  home 
and  there  eat  supper.  The  little  girl  is  at  supper  with  them,  and  in  good 
health.  Some  time  during  the  evening  this  woman  leaves  the  house,  going 
away  alone  ;  and  every  person  knows  that  when  these  people  left  that 
house,  they  had  left  it  forever  ;  they  never  intended  to  live  there  any  more. 
As  a  habitation  for  them,  they  had  turned  their  back  upon  it  for  the  last 
time.  The  woman  was  the  first  to  go,  and  the  prisoner  was  the  last  person 
to  leave  that  house  alive. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  case,  there  are 
circumstances  to  which  I  will  call  attention.  I  have  said  the  motive  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  intention,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  note  the 
conversation  in  the  presence  of  Edna  Williams.  Brown  had  been  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  the  Buell  farm,  for  which  the  sum  of  $5,000  is 
asked.  Brown  says,  “I  will  show  the  people  of  Canaan  I  will  have 
$5,000  in  money;  ’  and  his  wife  then  playfully  cuffed  his  ears  and  said, 
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“Yes,  Joe,  and  maybe  $10,000.”  Then  the  conversation  about  buying 
the  hotel.  He  was  not  particular  as  to  time  ;  he  would  pay  money  down. 
These  transactions  are  coupled  inseparably  with  the  obtaining  of  the  child, 
and  the  whole  history  of  this  matter,  down  to  the  present  time.  This 
woman  talks  to  Mrs.  Provost,  and  dilates  upon  the  subject  of  insurance, 
telling  her  that  her  own  life  is  insured — that  one  could  insure  anybody’s 
life,  and  get  the  money  when  death  occurred.  It  shows  what  was  the  all- 
absorbing  thought  that  was  revelling  in  their  minds.  And  did  you  notice 
how,  with  a  woman’s  subtlety,  she  omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  life 
of  the  little  girl  was  insured  ? 

After  reviewing  other  points  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  motive  and  the  purpose,  the  Attorney-General  continued 
thus  : 

If  you  follow  up  the  evidence,  you  will  see  from  this  instant  these  parties 
entered  upon  another  course  which  always  indicates  crime.  We  have  traced 
them  as  to  the  motive  and  intention  as  gathered  from  their  acts,  and  we  will 
show  you  that  they  entered  upon  a  concealment  of  the  crime  from  the  instant 
of  its  occurrence.  Pretence  is  made  that  this  child  is  his  own  ;  that  it  is 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  blood  of  his  blood.  Why  does  he  say  this  ?  There  is  an 
awful  significance  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  man  and  woman  clung 
together  before  the  people  of  Canaan,  and  pretended  that  this  man  was  the 
father  of  the  child.  When  Brown  took  the  remains  of  the  little  girl  in  that 
box,  and  delivered  them  to  that  old,  gray-haired  sexton,  that  secret  would 
have  been  buried  with  that  child  ;  but  the  rampart  of  innocence  with  which 
he  had  surrounded  himself  was  broken  down.  So  long  as  he  could  keep 
people  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  was  his  child,  he  was  safe.  He 
knew  that  Nature  and  Nature’s  God  would  abhor  such  a  crime.  That  is 
why  he  told  Mr.  Batterson  that  she  was  his  child,  and  that  the  mother  was 
a  drunken  woman  whom  he  had  left  in  consequence  of  her  pernicious  habits, 
and  that  she  had  died  in  Canada  long  since.  He  was  bound  to  impress 
people  that  he  was  the  real  father,  and  then  suspicion  would  sleep.  He  felt 
that  the  tide  of  generous  sympathy  would  flow,  and  they  would  believe  his 
innocence. 

The  Attorney-General  then  commented  with  deserved  severity 
upon  the  indecent  haste  with  which  the  wretches  applied  for  the 
insurance  money,  before  the  burial  of  the  child ;  and  their  de¬ 
liberate  perjury  in  the  affidavits  taken  before  their  attorney  in 
Westfield,  Mass.,  when  making  up  the  preliminary  proofs  under 
the  insurance  policy.  After  a  scathing  comment  upon  their 
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purpose  to  conceal  the  crime,  as  manifested  by  their  conduct 
and  conversation  while  in  jail  at  Hartford,  he  proceeded  : 

We  brought  him  back  to  Canaan,  and  towards  him,  at  every  step  of  the 
pathway,  is  shed  back  from  this  fire  a  reflected  glow  of  guilt.  Let  me  call 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  surrounding  circumstances,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  upon  the  night  of  the  fire.  This  woman  first  goes  to  Williams’s, 
for  a  neighborly  call.  She  states  that  her  husband  came  with  her,  but  had 
stopped  at  the  door  to  talk  with  a  man.  That  is  shown  to  be  false  by  his 
own  confession  to  Packard.  They  had  never  visited  at  Williams’s  before ; 
she  had  called  simply  on  errands.  Presently  this  man  presents  himself  in  a 
hurried  manner,  and  remains  in  the  room  with  the  woman.  Now  an  alarm 
is  heard.  Mr.  Drowne  was  at  the  fire  at  the  first  alarm,  and,  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  tried  the  front  door,  and  finally  broke  it  in,  and  tore  down  the  pantry 
partition.  Where  is  Brown  ?  After  the  dead  body  had  been  discovered  and 
placed  upon  a  blanket  outside  of  the  house — after  the  fire  was  extinguished 
and  everything  concluded,  Brown  is  seen  coming  towards  the  house.  View 
his  actions  when  he  reaches  the  place.  He  rushes  into  the  house  in.  the 
direction  of  the  pantry  where  this  body  has  been  found.  No  needle  ever 
pointed  more  unerringly  to  the  pole  than  this  man,  thrown  off  his  guard, 
pointed  to  the  place  where  he  knew  these  remains  had  been  deposited. 

In  the  east  end  of  this  pantry  what  do  you  find?  We  will  not  consider 
this  case  upon  what  was  not  seen,  but  upon  what  is  proved.  There  was 
found  a  pile  of  charred  coal,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep.  The  heap 
is  measured,  and  found  to  contain  eight  bushels — and  under  that  pile  is  found 
the  charred  remains  of  the  little  girl.  The  outer  door  is  locked,  and  the  key 
is  gone.  The  inner  door  is  fastened.  The  door  was  tried  three  times  and  an 
axe  finally  was  brought  into  requisition.  In  that  pile  are  unburned  pieces  of 
kindling  wood.  The  prisoner,  speaking  through  his  counsel,  says:  “This 
is  an  accidental  death;  the  lamp  has  exploded;  it  is  easily  explained.” 
Miss  Silvernail  swears  that  a  candle  was  in  use  that  night.  Which  do  you 
believe? 

The  lamp  is  found  with  its  top  tightly  screwed  on.  Now,  bring  into  the 
jury-box  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  analogy  of  things.  Suppose 
she  had  undertaken  to  fill  this  lamp  ;  that  it  had  taken  fire  ;  what  would  she 
have  done  ?  The  testimony  is  that  her  clothes  were  light — a  thin,  calico 
dress.  With  a  child’s  impulse,  she  would  have  shrieked  for  help.  Apply 
your  common  sense  and  judgment.  It  is  human  nature  to  call  for  help.  No 
cry  is  heard,  although  a  house  is  within  twenty-seven  feet  of  this  place.  To 
what  extent  was  the  child’s  body  burned  ?  In  your  mind’s  eye  bring  it  before 
you — one-half  of  the  head  burned  off;  face  entirely  disfigured;  the  jaw 
easily  mashed  between  the  thumb  and  finger ;  arms  burned  off ;  one  lower 
limb  gone ;  the  liver  baked.  How  was  this  body  thus  burned  ?  The  coun- 
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sel  and  the  accused  come  with  the  theory  that  it  was  the.  explosion  of  the 
lamp ;  the  clothes  taking  fire  ;  and  then  the  child  was  buried  and  burned  in 
this  heap,  and  burned  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  in  the  report 
of  the  autopsy.  What  an  awful,  concentrated  heat  must  have  been  applied 
to  that  body,  to  bake  it  as  it  was  ! 

Where  were  the  pantry  shelves?  But  one  or  two  shelves  were  left  upon 
the  west  end,  while  three  sides  of  the  pantry  had  been  shelved.  Where  were 
the  missing  ones  ?  It  shows  human  agency  there.  Whose  hand  removed 
those  shelves  ?  Where  did  this  pile  of  charred  coals  and  kindlings  come 
from  ?  These  are  questions  you  cannot  shake  off  under  the  eloquence  of  the 
counsel  to-day. 

The  pantry  door  was  fastened — I  care  not  how.  Beale  swears  that  the 
door  would  catch  at  the  bottom,  and  was  loose  at  the  top.  Who  fastened 
it  ?  Human  agency  again.  Who  was  the  architect  of  this  ruin  ?  Was  it  the 
child  ?  Need  she  hold  up  those  handless  stumps  to  say  it  was  not  she  ?  The 
murderer  cut  the  shelves,  and  piled  up  the  fagots  !  Closing  the  pantry 
door,  he  fled  from  the  house  through  the  cellar  door,  and  betaking  himself 
away  with  all  he  possessed  in  the  world,  awaited  the  catastrophe. 

Counsel  thinks  it  strange  this  fire  was  so  long  in  kindling.  Mrs.  Gordi- 
nier  passed  close  to  this  building.  It  was  dark,  and  she  saw  an  uneven, 
flickering  light.  The  pantry  window  was  of  only  three  panes,  and  dirty  at 
that.  The  rain  had  spattered  the  dirt  up  upon  the  window,  and  that  ob¬ 
scured  the  light.  The  front  part  of  the  house  was  all  shrouded  in  darkness. 
Why  did  not  the  fire  burn  ?  The  pantry  door  was  closed  ;  walls  upon  three 
sides  ;  plaster  ceiling  overhead  ;  the  fire  was  smothered  and  the  room  filled 
with  smoke.  The  fire  struggled,  and  He  who  holds  the  elements  in  His 
hand  would  not  permit  the  flame  to  do  the  atrocious  work  it  was  intended 
to  do.  The  very  means  the  murderer  took  to  conceal  his  crime  was  the 
instrument  of  his  detection.  The  bottoms  of  the  shelves  were  charred  ;  the 
edges  of  the  cloth  were  burned,  showing  fire  had  been  built  in  the  room. 
These  are  facts,  not  doubts. 

The  last  link  is  complete  in  the  adamantine  chain  that  will  drag  this  man 
to  the  scaffold.  Whether  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  dug  up,  even  if  forty 
or  fifty  years  have  transpired,  if  but  a  handful  of  ashes  can  be  found,  and 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  deceased  died  by  poison,  the  learned  men  of  their 
profession  will  take  those  ashes  to  the  laboratory,  and  they  will  demonstrate 
to  you  the  fact,  if  poison  there  exists.  Let  us  look  at  this  body.  The 
autopsy  describes  its  condition.  In  all  the  affairs  of  life  we  are  compelled 
to  act  upon  the  opinion  of  professional  men.  Society  would  not  exist  unless 
we  could  do  so.  Here  are  physicians  who  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  death 
ensued  before  the  fire  occurred.  They  have  given  you  the  reasons  upon 
which  this  opinion  is  based.  Every  fact  in  this  case — every  attempt  at  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  crime,  every  intention  so  far  as  declared — furnishes  the  most 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  testimony  given  by  these  physicians  is  true. 
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In  the  calm  and  dispassionate  charge  of  Judge  Peckham  to 
the  jury,  some  of  the  points  thus  passed  in  review  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  additional  emphasis.  From  the  closing  portions 
of  this  charge  we  extract  a  few  paragraphs  : 

On  the  night  of  this  fire  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  were  found  at  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Williams,  about  fifty  rods  from  their  house.  She  arrived 
a  little  prior  to  his  coming;  he  follows  a  few  moments  afterwards,  and, 
as  the  girl  says,  came  in  on  a  run.  They  remained  there,  where  they  never 
had  visited  before,  up  to  after  the  time  the  cry  of  fire  is  raised,  and  then 
they  start  for  the  fire,  and  the  prisoner  arrives  after  it  is  all  over  with  ;  after 
the  fire  was  put  out ;  after  the  body  was  discovered,  taken  outside,  placed 
upon  a  blanket,  and  covered  up.  After  he  gets  there  he  inquires  where  his 
child  is,  as  the  witnesses  say  on  one  side — and  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  contradiction  on  that  subject— and  he  leaned  over  backward,  appar¬ 
ently  fainting.  From  Brown’s  maimer  a  suspicion  was  excited  that  there 
was  something  wrong.  Beale  says  he  had  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  fainting,  and  drew  his  supporting  arm  away ;  and  the  moment  he  did  so 
Brown  clinched  hold  of  him  by  the  collar,  to  avoid  falling.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  how  much  there  was  of  fainting  in  that,  and  if  he  actually  did  faint, 
why  did  he  do  it  ?  If  he  was  an  entirely  innocent  man,  and  the  child  was 
not  his  own,  why  did  he  feign  fainting?  Did  this  man  deem  it  proper  to 
feign  fainting  for  the  death  of  another  child  than  his  own,  and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

Then  it  is  said  the  door  was  found  locked,  and  why  ?  Why  is  that  out¬ 
side  door  locked  ?  This  little  girl,  twelve  years  old,  was  at  home  engaged 
in  ironing,  the  day  of  the  fire — what  necessity  for  the  outside  door  being 
locked?  There  were  neighbors  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Only 
twenty  feet  off  a  neighbor  lived,  and  all  around  were  houses.  Why  was  the 
door  locked,  and  who  locked  it  ?  The  prisoner  had  just  left  the  house,  it  is 
conceded.  Why  did  he  lock  the  door  when  he  left  it  ?  It  is  assumed  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  if  any  one  came  to  the  door  too  early  and 
sought  admission,  he  would  suppose  the  family  had  gone  away,  and  would 
go  off.  If  the  doors  were  left  unlocked,  and  the  fire  too  soon  discovered, 
why,  then,  if  the  child  were  murdered,  the  crime  would  be  discovered. 

Then,  again,  not  only  was  the  outside  door  locked,  but  the  next  door — • 
the  pantry  door,  was  fastened.  Why  was  that  ?  There  is  one  circumstance  to 
which  I  deem  it  important  to  call  your  attention,  in  reference  to  that  inner 
door,  although  it  has  been  alluded  to  by  both  counsel.  Why  was  that  pan¬ 
try  door  fastened  ?  Somebody  fastened  that  door  ;  that  is  to  say,  some¬ 
body  put  it  in  that  shape,  so  it  would  stay  fastened.  Ordinarily,  the  door 
would  not  stay  shut  at  all  unless  the  foot  was  put  against  it  and  jammed  it 
to.  You  could  not  do  so  on  the  inside.  In  order  to  make  it  stay  shut  one 
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had  to  be  on  the  outside  and  put  the  foot  against  it.  Did  the  little  girl 
shut  it  ?  Could  she  so  fasten  it  from  the  inside  ?  If  she  did  not  do  it, 
gentlemen,  who  did?  No  matter  for  what  purpose;  who  did  it?  The 
prisoner  was  the  last  man  who  went  out  of  that  house.  Did  he  put  his  foot 
against:  that  pantry  door  and  press  it  to  before  he  left  that  house  ?  Then, 
another  fact,  gentlemen — and  this  fact  you  must  answer  by  your  verdict — 
the  little  girl,  I  apprehend,  could  hardly  have  put  that  door  to  under  such 
circumstances.  If  she  did  not  do  it,  who  did?  If  the  prisoner  did,  for 
what  purpose  did  he  fasten  her  in  that  place  ?  And  was  she  alive  when  she 
was  fastened  in  there  ? 

Then,  gentlemen,  another  fact.  This  child  is  found  in  the  east  end  of 
that  pantry — which  is  about  three  or  four  feet  in  width,  and  the  same  in 
length — under  an  amount  of  rubbish  constituting,  when  put  in  a  measure 
and  measured,  eight  bushels.  There  is  no  claim  of  anything  having  been 
put  in  there  except  the  rubbish  consequent  upon  the  fall  of  plastering, 
which  accumulated  from  the  knocking  of  a  hole  into  the  ceiling  above.  This 
plaster  ceiling  was  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  and,  as  the  witnesses 
say,  this  hole  was  made  only  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
fire  existed  in  the  wall.  And,  considering  this  circumstance,  you  will  judge 
how  much  debris  would  naturally  fall  down.  How  was  it  that  this  little 
girl  was  found  under  that  rubbish,  so  that  they  dug  with  an  axe  for  some 
three  or  four  minutes  before  they  discovered  the  body.  How  is  that  ?  Mr. 
Beale,  who  carefully  examined  the  mass  at  the  time,  says  he  saw  pieces  of 
pine  board  partly  charred,  some  ashes,  small  bits  of  lath ;  where  did  all  this 
come  from  ?  Why  was  it  there  ?  And  who  put  it  there  ?  The  window 
lights  were  up  as  high  as  a  man  could  conveniently  reach  ;  and  there  under 
them,  directly  in  front  of  the  window,  was  this  burning  mass  and  the  little 
girl  beneath  it.  If  she  was  covered  up  with  these  materials,  it  is  quite 
clear,  I  may  say,  she  did  not  cover  herself  up. 

In  addition  to  this  state  of  facts  is  the  evidence  of  the  physicians.  Three 
doctors  have  reasons,  which  they  consider  satisfactory,  for  stating  that,  in 
their  judgment,  the  child  was  dead  before  burning.  All  three  agree  in  that 
as  a  matter  of  science,  giving  as  their  opinion,  based  upon  science,  exami¬ 
nation,  and  experience,  that  the  child  was  dead,  beyond  doubt,  before  she 
was  burned. 

The  jury,  after  a  lengthy  consultation,  found  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  the  Court  was  convened  to  receive  it.  The  usual  forms 
being  complied  with,  and  the  usual  questions  put  to  the  prisoner, 
who  gave  his  age  as  forty-two  years,  the  Judge  asked  :  “  Have 
you  anything  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be 
passed  upon  you?”  Brown  replied:  “Yes,  sir.  I  am  not 
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guilty  of  the  crime  I  am  accused  of.  You  hive  passed  the  ver¬ 
dict,  and  I  suppose  you  have  passed  it  according  to  your 
knowledge.  You  can  kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot  kill  my 
spirits.  Have  that  in  your  mind  in  after-days.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say,  your  Honor.” 

Judge  Peckham  then  proceeded  to  sentence  Brown,  and  spoke 
as  follows  : 

Well,  Brown,  that  statement  will  avail  you  nothing — nothing  what¬ 
ever.  You  have  been  fairly  tried,  and  deliberately.  You  have  been  ably 
and  admirably  defended.  Your  counsel  was  able  and  indomitable — he  has 
been  untiring  in  the  defence  of  your  case — exhibiting  a  skill  and  ability  I 
have  rarely  seen  equalled  ;  but  the  evidence  in  your  case  is  of  the  clearest  and 
most  conclusive  character.  It  satisfied  not  only  the  jury,  but  it  satisfied  the 
Court  and  every  intelligent  mind  who  has  listened  to  it.  There  can  be  but 
one  result  in  this  case  from  the  undisputed  facts. 

You  got  this  little  girl  on  the  17th  of  September,  1867,  from  her  mother, 
under  the  pretence  of  taking  her  with  your  wife,  or  sending  her  with  your 
wife  as  a  companion — as  a  sort  of  shield  to  the  insults  of  men.  Directly 
afterwards  you  go  to  Cleveland  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  there  get  her  life 
insured,  with  that  of  your  wife — a  proceeding  quite  unusual,  to  insure  the 
life  of  a  little  girl  for  $5,000.  Insurance  is  usually  effected  by  men  who 
have  families  to  support  and  debts  to  pay.  And  they  are  taken  that  their 
families  may  not  be  left  in  want  in  case  their  life  is  lost ;  but  here,  what 
reason  was  there  on  earth  to  insure  the  life  of  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old 
for  $5,000?  You  did  more.  You  got  her  insured  in  a  false  name,  and  a 
false  name  was  taken  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  carry  out  the  design  with 
which  you  got  her  in  Dayton.  That  assumption  of  a  false  name  was  abso¬ 
lutely  done  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  all  communication  by  the  mother  with 
this  child.  And  then  you  came  on  East  to  Canaan — to  this  comparatively 
secluded  place  in  this  county,  and  there  located ;  stayed  there  for  a  time  with 
your  wife,  if  she  be  your  wife,  at  the  hotel,  and  then  took  this  house.  Your 
policy  had  three  months  to  run  when  taken  out,  and  within  twelve  days  of 
its  expiration  this  tragedy  occurred — after  your  business  was  finished — after 
you  had  sent  your  little  valuables  away  from  that  house,  and,  with  your 
wife,  put  on  your  best  clothes  preparatory  to  the  scene  you  knew  was  to 
occur  that  night ;  and  then  you  had  this  little  girl  confined — the  little  child 
whom  you  were  bound  to  treat  well  and  kindly,  otherwise  she  could  com¬ 
plain  to  the  neighbors  that  you  were  not  in  truth  her  father,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  was  known  and  death  should  occur,  you  would  be  troubled. 
Therefore  you  had  to  treat  her  well,  as  you  did  doubtless,  in  order  to  secure 
her  confidence — in  order  it  might  not  be  known  you  were  not  the  father  of  the 
child.  As  the  night  approached,  all  your  things  being  ready,  the  first 
13* 
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that  is  seen  is  your  wife  goes  out  to  a  neighbor’s  house,  about  half-past  six, 
and  in  a  short  time  after — from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes — you  come  in, 
running  in,  and  it  is  obvious  why  you  ran  in — perfectly  obvious.  You  had 
just  come  from  the  perpetration  of  the  dark  deed — from  killing  this  child, 
and  hence  you  came  into  the  house  upon  a  run.  In  order  to  escape  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  fear  the  fire  would  occur  before  you  got  away,  you  ran  into  the 
house  after  you  got  there.  There  is  no  wonder  you  did  not  like  to  go  back. 
And  when  you  got  there,  after  everything  had  been  put  out,  you  go  back,  and 
with  a  singular  knowledge  you  directly  start  to  where  that  dead  child  lay  as 
you  supposed.  There  you  marched  for  that  place,  without  anybody  saying 
anything  to  you,  and  when  told  to  go  back,  you  then — without  being  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime,  except  by  your  own  conscience,  which  called 
upon  you  to  do  something  to  feign  great  grief — then  you  assumed  to  faint. 
And  the  man  upon  whose  arm  you  lay,  not  suspecting  you  was  not  the 
father  of  the  child,  although  he  found  you  feigned  fainting,  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  man,  and  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart,  to  reproach  the 
father  of  the  child  dead  there  with  being  a  hypocrite.  He  could  not  do 
that,  and  hence  your  fainting  went  on— deceiving  some,  but  not  all. 

Then  they  examine  this  house  and  find  that  door  locked.  The  reason 
why  you  locked  it  is  obvious.  You  did  not  want  that  fire  to  interfere  with 
you  too  quickly.  They  find  the  inner  door  fastened  where  this  little  child 
was  burning  inside.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  that  a  crime  of  this  heinous  character  could  not  be 
committed  without  its  being  disclosed.  You  were  so  foolish  as  to  shut  that 
door  to  on  the  outside.  The  evidence  shows  that  it  was  strong  evidence 
against  you.  The  little  girl  coidd  not  fasten  the  door  on  the  inside.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  application  of  pressure  would  have  closed  it  to  remain  shut, 
and  that  you  did  on  the  outside.  That  shows,  the  child  being  on  the  inside, 
there  was  something  wrong. 

Then  you  supposed,  when  you  set  fire  to  the  funeral  pyre,  every  thing  would 
be  consumed  and  nothing  could  be  left  to  testify  against  you.  Nothing 
would  be  left,  you  supposed,  and  yet  the  very  course  you  took  to  conceal 
the  crime  was  one  of  the  surest  nteans  of  your  detection.  You  piled  up  the 
mass  of  fagots  in  that  little  pantry,  which  left  in  its  results  nearly  eight 
bushels — six  or  seven  besides  what  fell  from  the  top.  It  was  found  on  the 
top  of  this  little  girl,  and  of  course  the  child  did  not  cover  herself,  and  no 
human  being  but  you,  or  your  accomplices,  was  engaged  in  it. 

That  having  been  entirely  accomplished — the  child  taken  out — you  then 
directly  proceeded  to  a  vigorous  application  to  business — to  get  your  money. 

There  is  no  pretence  that  anybody  else  did  this  thing.  No  pretence 
whatever.  If  there  was  a  killing  of  that  child,  you  alone,  and  your  col¬ 
league  in  crime,  were  the  guilty  parties.  No  such  murder  of  the  child  was 
ever  committed  except  for  some  great  motive,  and  that  motive  you  had. 
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Five  thousand  dollars  was  a  large  sum  to  you.  That  necessarily  directed 
your  action ;  and  then  by  fraud  and  perjury  you  proceeded  to  obtain  this 
money,  and  the  sequel  shows  your  detection. 

Under  these  facts  how  idle  to  tell  this  jury  that  you  are  an  innocent  man. 
It  is  quite  idle  and  useless ;  and  I  now  say  it  to  you,  Brown,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  you  understand  that  your  career  on  earth  is  closed.  To  that  you 
must  make  up  your  mind. 

The  jury  recommend  you  to  mercy.  Strange  as  it  may  be,  under  these 
appalling  facts,  they  still  have  the  tenderness  to  recommend  you  to  mercy, 
though  you  showed  none  to  that  child. 

The  Court  have  but  one  thing  to  do.  There  is  no  power  here  to  grant 
mercy.  And  I  agree  with  the  counsel  that,  being  guilty  of  the  offence,  no 
executive  will  interfere  between  you  and  your  doom  ;  therefore  I  say  in  all 
kindness,  your  career  is  substantially  closed,  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  meet  a  hereafter. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  to  you,  in  view  of  the  facts  here  presented — you 
found  these  materials — you  took  off  the  shelves  in  that  pantry.  And  I  am 
told  by  the  District  Attorney  indirectly  that  since  the  trial,  by  some  singular 
mistake,  he  omitted  to  bring  into  the  Court  the  evidences  he  had  of  these 
boards  comprising  the  shelves,  and  being  in  his  possession,  and  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  them  on  this  trial.  He  had  them  for  some  time,  and  having  them  so 
long  in  his  possession,  he  forgot  to  produce  them.  But  the  case  was  clear 
before.  No  eye  could  look  upon  it  and  not  know  you  cut  up  those  shelves 
to  burn  up  that  child  after  you  had  killed  her. 

And  now,  Brown,  it  is  quite  useless  for  you  to  deny  and  turn  to  that  jury 
and  say  they  have  done  you  injustice.  You  thought  by  this  arrangement  to 
escape.  You  thought,  perchance,  that  fire  would  burn  quickly,  and  the 
whole  thing  be  consumed, — that  there  would  not  be  a  trace.  Possibly  that 
might  have  been  if  there  had  been  a  strong  fire ;  but  the  course  you  took  to 
kill  the  child  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  proclaim  your  guilt.  The  fire  was 
slow ;  it  was  smothered,  and  the  consequence  was  it  smouldered  while  you 
were  waiting  for  the  development. 

This,  then,  is  your  case.  And  now  it  is  only  left  for  the  Court  to  pass 
the  final  sentence  of  the  law  upon  you,  and  a  very  solemn  thing  it  is  for  any 
tribunal  to  pass  upon  the  life  of  a  human  being.  You  have  taken  life  de¬ 
liberately  and  for  money — the  life  of  an  innocent,  confiding  child,  and  you 
must  pay  your  life  in  consequence.  Your  life  must  be  forfeited. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that  you,  Joseph  Brown,  alias  Barney,  be 
taken  to  the  common  jail  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  in  the  county  of  Columbia, 
and  that  there,  within  the  walls  of  the  jail  or  within  the  yard,  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  day  of  May,  between  the  hours  of  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  you  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  shall  be 
dead.  And  may  God  have  mercy  upon  you. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  his  sentence,  the  prisoner  remarked, 
“  All  right.”  Cool,  stoical,  and  almost  indifferent,  he  bore  him¬ 
self  in  a  manner  which  some  call  brave,  but  which  in  reality 
was  desperate  ;  and  showed  that  a  previous  career  of  crime  had 
hardened  his  heart  to  such  an  extent  that  not  even  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  his  course  was  nearly  run  could  move  it. 

The  sentence  was  duly  carried  into  execution,  at  the  time, 
place,  and  in  the  manner  indicated. 

Josephine  Brown  was  indicted  as  being  accessory  to  the  mur¬ 
der,  but  the  case  was  never  brought  to  trial.  After  lying  in  jail 
several  months  a  nolle  pros,  was  entered  by  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  and  the  greater  criminal  of  the  two  was  allowed  to  go  free. 


THE  BRANTLEY-ESKRIDGE  ROMANCE. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  February 
term,  1871,  suit  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Minerva  S.  Brantley, 
of  Selma,  Alabama,  against  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  for  recovery  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  under  an  accident 
policy  written  upon  the  life  of  John  Harris  Brantley,  for  the 
benefit  of  plaintiff  in  the  action.  In  her  complaint,  plaintiff 
states  that  she  is  now  the  widow  and  was  the  wife  of  John 
Harris  Brantley,  who,  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1870,  was, 
without  fault,  cause,  or  provocation,  shot  and  killed  by  a  party 
or  parties  unknown  to  her. 

The  insurance  company,  in  its  answer  to  the  plaintiffs 
petition,  admits  issuing  the  policy  referred  to,  and  admits  that 
Brantley  was  killed  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1870,  but 
denies  that  the  shooting  and  killing  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
plaintiff.  “And  for  a  further  answer  to  plaintiff’s  petition,  de¬ 
fendant  alleges,  that  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  policy  of 
insurance  upon  which  this  suit  is  brought,  the  plaintiff  and  one 
Joseph  N.  Eskridge  unlawfully  and  wickedly  agreed,  conspired 
and  confederated  together  to  cheat,  swindle,  and  defraud  defend¬ 
ant  out  of  the  sum  of  money  in  said  policy  mentioned ;  and 
that,  with  that  purpose  in  view  and  to  that  end,  a  secret  agree- 
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ment,  understanding,  and  conspiracy  was  entered  into  between 
plaintiff  and  the  said  Eskridge,  whereby  an  insurance  for  a  large 
amount  was  to  be  effected  and  procured  upon  the  life  of  said 
Brantley  in  defendant’s  company  and  in  other  insurance 
companies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff;  and  that  during  the 
continuance  and  life  of  said  policies  of  insurance  so  obtained 
by  them,  the  said  Brantley  should  be  assassinated  and  killed, 
or  his  life  taken  in  some  other  violent  manner,  and  after 
the  recovery  of  the  amounts  for  which  the  life  of  said  Brant¬ 
ley  was  insured,  plaintiff  and  the  said  Eskridge  should  share 

their  ill-gotten  gains  with  each  other . That  on 

or  about  the  2d  day  of  December,  1870,  and  pursuant  to  said 
agreement  and  conspiracy  entered  into  as  aforesaid,  between 
plaintiff  and  the  said  Eskridge,  he,  the  said  Eskridge,  at  the 
solicitation  and  request  of  plaintiff,  left  his  home  in  Selma,  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  armed  with  a  shot-gun,  and  proceeded  to 
Shuqualak,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  the  said  Brantley 
then  was ;  that  said  Eskridge  reached  said  town  of  Shuqualak  on 
the  morning  of  December  4,  1870,  and  after  learning  upon 
inquiry  that  said  Brantley  was  at  the  railroad  station  of  said 
town  of  Shuqualak,  he,  the  said  Eskridge,  proceeded  to  said 
station,  and  then  and  there,  pursuant  to  said  agreement  and 
conspiracy  between  plaintiff  and  said  Eskridge,  brutally  assas¬ 
sinated,  shot  and  killed  the  said  Brantley.” 

This  answer  of  the  defendant  insurance  company  to  the 
plaintiff’s  petition  has  no  uncertain  sound,  no  equivocal  word¬ 
ing.  If  the  allegations  therein  were  true,  the  plaintiff  richly 
deserved  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law ;  if  not  true,  the  de¬ 
fendant  could  not  be  punished  too  severely  for  preferring  such 
an  accusation  of  crime. 

An  early  investigation  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  this  case  was  entered  upon,  and  a  commission  to  take 
depositions  in  the  cause  quickly  followed.  It  was  learned  that 
General  Brantley,  the  father  of  John  Harris  Brantley,  the  insured, 
was  a  wealthy  planter,  formerly  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Selma, 
Alabama.  He  possessed  large  landed  and  personal  estates, and 
before  the  emancipation  held  an  extensive  property  in  slaves. 
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His  family,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  consisted  of  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  the  latter  a  young  widow.  John  was 
the  oldest  son,  and  had  passed  the  age  of  forty  years.  He  was 
married,  but  had  no  children.  He  had  been  devoted  to  pleas¬ 
ure  and  vice  while  a  young  man,  had  spent  large  sums  in  dis¬ 
sipation,  and  had  incurred  heavy  liabilities,  which  his  father  had 
to  provide  for.  This  state  of  affairs  so  exhausted  the  patience 
and  forbearance  of  the  old  gentleman  (who  died  in  1869)  that 
he  cut  off  the  prodigal  from  further  benefits.  More  than  a  year 
prior  to  his  death  he  conveyed,  by  deeds,  all  his  property  to 
his  two  younger  sons  and  his  daughter,  leaving  John  wholly 
unprovided  for.  At  the  time  the  property  was  deeded  away 
John  was  living  with  his  wife  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  had 
neither  business,  property,  nor  credit.  Soon  after  these  con¬ 
veyances  had  been  recorded  he  returned  to  the  Brantley  plan¬ 
tation,  and  had  an  ugly  quarrel  with  his  father  and  family.  He 
sought  legal  advice,  and  employed  General  John  T.  Morgan  as 
his  counsel.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  father  a  compromise 
was  effected  by  settling  about  five  hundred  acres  of  land  upon 
Minerva,  John’s  wife,  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  against  the  in¬ 
surance  company. 

Eventually,  a  young  man  named  J.  P.  Howard,  who  had  lost 
an  arm  in  the  Confederate  service,  came  to  live  oh  a  plantation 
adjoining  the  plantation  of  John  H.  Brantley  and  his  wife 
Minerva.  From  causes  incidentally  growing  out  of  fhe  family 
feud  referred  to,  Howard  and  John  H.  Brantley  were  on  un¬ 
friendly  terms.  To  such  a  point  did  Brantley’s  hostility  finally 
increase,  that  he  threatened  the  life  of  Howard,  and  they  both 
went  armed  for  each  other,  expecting  an  encounter  at  any  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  Howard  and  Brantley  became  involved 
in  one  or  two  quarrels,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Howard  was 
found  dead  in  a  swamp  about  a  mile  distant  from  Brantley’s 
house.  A  jury  of  inquest  was  held  upon  the  dead  body,  and 
the  finding  of  the  jury  was  that  Howard  came  to  his  death  from 
wounds  inflicted  by  a  shot-gun  in  the  hands  of  some  person  to 
the  jury  unknown,  but,  from  the  evidence,  suspicion  strongly 
attached  to  John  H.  Brantley.  The  coroner  issued  a  warrant 
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upon  the  finding,  and  Brantley  was  arrested  and  taken  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  preliminary  examination.  General 
Morgan  was  Brantley’s  counsel  at  this  time.  Brantley  was 
bound  over  in  a  bond  of  $10,000  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of 
the  City  Court  for  Selma,  Dallas  County,  Alabama,  to  answer 
an  indictment  to  be  found  by  the  grand  jury. 

When  brought  into  Court,  however,  the  indictment  was 
quashed,  on  motion  of  General  Morgan,  the  prisoner’s  attorney, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  upon  evi¬ 
dence  taken  by  the  committing  magistrate  at  the  time  of  pre¬ 
liminary  examination,  and  without  any  other  evidence.  The 
laws  of  Alabama  required  the  judge,  in  a  case  where  an  indict¬ 
ment  was  quashed,  to  hold  the  accused  in  custody  or  require 
him  to  give  bail  to  answer  a  new  indictment  for  the  same 
offence.  The  judge,  who  was  not  a  lawyer  by  profession,  dis¬ 
regarded  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  made  no  order  at  that 
time  to  hold  the  defendant  Brantley  in  custody,  or  to  require 
bail  to  answer  to  a  new  indictment  ;  nor  did  the  solicitor  make 
any  motion  for  such  an  order.  Immediately  after  the  indict¬ 
ment  was  quashed,  Brantley,  upon  hasty  consultation  apart 
with  his  attorney,  walked  out  of  the  court-house  and  made  his 
escape.  He  went  directly  to  the  railway  station,  where  he 
took  the  cars  for  Meridian,  Miss.  Changing  cars  at  Meridian, 
he  went  north  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  a  small 
place  known  as  Shuqualak,  where  he  quietly  took  up  his  abode. 
While  there  he  was  in  correspondence  with  his  counsel,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  letter,  which  was  produced  in  evidence 
by  the  defendant  in  the  course  of  the  suit : 


Selma,  Nov.  5th,  1869, 

Mr.  John  H.  Brantley  : 

Dear  Sir — I  hear  nothing  said  now  about  your  case.  I  don’t  know 
that  any  bill  has  been  found,  but  the  stir  that  was  made  about  the  matter 
during  the  Circuit  Court  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  bill  was 
found.  The  studied  secrecy  of  their  movements  is  such  that  I  think  they 
mean  mischief.  You  ought  to  settle  at  some  place  where  you  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  live,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  be  disturbed,  so  that  you  can  go  to 
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work  and  build  up.  I  cannot  think  it  safe  for  you  to  return  to  Alabama, 
nor  to  live  so  close  as  in  Mississippi. 

Yours,  truly, 

Jno.  T.  Morgan. 

After  Brantley’s  escape  the  matter  was  again  brought  before 
the  grand  jury,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  an  indictment 
was  found.  The  following  letter,  which  was  proved  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Gen.  Morgan,  alludes  to  this  subject,  and  also 
to  the  Brantley  family  feud  : 

Mrs.  Brantley  : 

Dear  Madam — Write  to  Mr.  Brantley  that  I  have  information  I 
believe  to  be  reliable,  that  the  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill  against  him.  I 
feel  satisfied  also  that  his  place  of  abode  is  known.  It  may  be  (and  I 
believe  it  probable)  that  persons  interested  will  try  to  find  him.  I  need  not 
advise  you  what  to  do  in  the  matter. 

I  wish  to  see  you  soon  in  reference  to  a  claim  of  your  husband’s  against 
his  father’s  estate.  I  am  inclined  to  take  steps  to  collect  it  if  it  can  be 
done. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  T.  Morgan. 

Sept.  1 8,  1869. 

Mrs.  Brantley  forwarded  General  Morgan’s  letter  enclosed 
in  the  following  letter  written  to  her  husband  : 

My  Darling  Husband — After  writing  you  yesterday  morning  I 
received  the  enclosed  note  from  General  Morgan  in  the  evening,  which  I 
send  to  you  immediately  for  you  to  act  upon.  It  is  just  what  I  have  been 
expecting.  I  cannot  at  present  advise  you  what  course  to  take,  only  for 
mercy’s  sake  to  keep  on  the  lookout  and  out  of  the  way.  I  believe,  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Morgan  does,  that  it  is  known  where  you  are.  I  will  go  in  and  see 
Morgan  to-morrow,  and  advise  with  him  as  to  what  is  best  for  you  to  do. 

Your  devoted  wife, 

M.  B. 

The  result  of  Mrs.  Brantley’s  interview  with  her  legal  adviser  is 
made  known  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  her  husband  : 

My  Dear  Husband — I  saw  Morgan  to-day,  and  his  advice  to  you  is 
for  you  to  change  your  abode  until  we  can  see  or  find  out  if  a  warrant  will 
be  issued  immediately  for  your  arrest.  He  says  you  must  not  let  them  arrest 
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yon,  and  do  not  let  any  one  know  where  you  are  for  the  present,  and  by  all 
means  keep  away  from  the  railroad. 

I  would  try  and  have  it  arranged  with  the  sheriff  where  you  are,  not  to 
arrest  you  nor  let  you  be  arrested  if  he  receives  any  warrant  ;  but  you 
must  be  cautious  how  he  is  approached,  for  there  is  great  danger  of  it 
getting  out,  as  he  might  let  it  be  known  up  here  that  you  are  down  there. 
We  will  soon  know  what  they  intend  doing,  and  then  I  will  advise  you  as 
to  what  is  best  to  be  done . 

Your  true  and  devoted 

Wife. 

That  Mrs.  Brantley  appears  to  have  continued  actively 
alert  is  evident  by  her  letters  to  her  husband  during  this  period 
of  his  voluntary  exile.  She  sends  him  little  comfort  in  the 
following  letter: 

My  Darling  Husband . I  understand  Howard’s  brother  has 

written  to  some  one  here,  inquiring  about  your  case,  and  is  going  to  revive 
the  case  again,  and  says  he  is  determined  to  find  out  who  killed  his 
brother.  I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is,  but  I  am  going  to  find  out  more 
about  the  matter,  and  will  let  you  know.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the 
fact  that  we  have  secret  enemies  here  who  are  working  to  do  us  all  the 
harm  they  can  ;  but  I  am  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and  keep  prepared  for 
them.  You  need  not  give  yourself  any  unnecessary  alarm  about  this 
matter,  but  only  be  prepared  and  keep  away  from  the  cars.  Some  one 
here  was  making  inquiries  about  my  absence ;  wanted  to  know  where 
I  was  and  how  long  I  was  going  to  stay,  and  if  I  had  gone  to  see 
you.  But  it  is  of  no  use  for  them  to  try  to  find  out  my  movements,  for  I 
am  too  prudent  and  too  cautious  for  them.  I  tell  everybody  you  are  in 
Texas.  I  am  sometimes  fearful  that  your  whereabouts  may  be  found  out. 
If  I  were  you  I  would  live  as  secluded  as  possible  and  not  go  to  town 
often,  for  there  is  always  some  one  on  the  cars  from  Selma.  With  much 
love, 

Your  devoted  wife, 

M.  S.  B. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  insurance  company,  in  its 
answer  to  the  plaintiffs  petition,  alleges  that  Mrs.  Brantley 
wickedly  conspired  and  confederated  with  one  Joseph  N. 
Eskridge  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  company ;  and  to  that  end 
they  effected  a  large  sum  of  insurance  upon  the  life  of  Brantley, 
and  then,  pursuant  to  the  secret  agreement  and  conspiracy 
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between  them,  they  brutally  assassinated  him.  This  Mr. 
Eskridge,  who  was  destined  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  outgrowth  of  the  tragic  affair  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing  address,  and  of  more  than 
ordinarily  fine  appearance,  at  the  time  of  these  occurrences.  He 
had  been  a  merchant’s  clerk  in  Selma,  and  ultimately  opened  a 
store  of  his  own ;  but,  having  more  beauty  than  brains,  his  mer¬ 
cantile  career  soon  ended  in  bankruptcy.  He  was  married  to 
a  young  woman  of  good  family,  who  owned  and  resided  upon  a 
plantation  adjoining  the  Brantley  Place.  After  his  failure  in 
business  he  returned  to  this  plantation  with  his  family,  consist¬ 
ing  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  was  residing  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Brantley  feud.  While  Brantley  was  under  indict¬ 
ment  for  the  murder  of  Howard,  and  was  secretly  hiding  from 
justice,  Eskridge  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  affectionate 
intimacy  with  Mrs.  Brantley.  This  lady  was  of  that  rare  type 
of  personal  beauty  found  only  in  those  possessing  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  light  golden  hair,  and  lustrous  black  eyes.  In  features 
and  form  she  was  strikingly  beautiful,  and  she  is  described  as 
being  brilliant  in  conversation,  fascinating  in  her  manners,  and 
of  a  very  affectionate  disposition.  By  practical  people  she  was 
considered  too  sentimental.  Eskridge  was  about  two  years 
older  than  Mrs.  Brantley,  and  it  appears  iri  evidence  that  these 
pretty  counterparts  sympathetically  gravitated  towards  each 
other.  Mrs.  Brantley’s  husband  was  not  only  under  indict¬ 
ment  for  murder,  but  by  reason  of  his  riotous  living,  his  long 
continued  excesses,  his  pecuniary  and  family  troubles,  he  had 
become  prematurely  old.  Although  but  little  more  than  forty 
years  of  age,  he  was  very  gray,  and  though  formerly  stout  and 
robust,  he  now  was  sallow,  lean,  gaunt,  and  shrunken  away. 
Broken  down  with  protracted  dissipation,  he  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  at  least  sixty  years. 

While  Brantley  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  and  Mrs.  Brantley 
was  residing  on  her  plantation  (the  five  hundred  acres  previous¬ 
ly  mentioned),  Eskridge  was  at  his  wife’s  plantation,  about  two 
miles  distant  from  Mrs.  Brantley’s  house.  Gradually  a  suspi¬ 
cious  intimacy  grew  up  between  them.  We  learn  in  the  evi- 
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dence  of  a  brother-in-law  of  Eskridge,  that  daring  the  summer 
of  1870  Eskridge  was  neglecting  his  family  and  spending  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  at  Mrs.  Brantley’s  place  and  in  her  com¬ 
pany.  This  witness  and  another  brother-in-law  of  Eskridge, 
named  Collens,  talked  the  matter  over,  and  witness  advised  Col- 
lens  to  remonstrate  with  Eskridge  and  persuade  him  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Brantley;  that  persistence  in  his  miscon¬ 
duct  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole  family,  as  everybody 
in  the  neighborhood  was  talking  about  it.  This  gossip  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  virtuous  lady,  she  was  prompted  to 
write  and  send  to  the  witness  the  following  outburst  of  indig¬ 
nation  : 

John  H.  McIlwaine: 

I  understand  you  have  been  slandering  me  in  the  grossest  manner.  I 
warn  you  that  my  husband  is  much  nearer  than  you  are  aware  of,  and  when 
you  least  expect  it  he  will  hold  you  personally  responsible  for  the  base, 
malicious  lies  that  you  are  circulating  about  me.  My  husband  is  fully  aware 
of  all  my  actions  and  movements,  and  fully  approves  them. 

M.  S.  Brantley. 

Oct.  28th,  1870. 

The  hollowness  of  this  lady’s  pretence  was  fully  exposed  by 
witnesses  of  a  criminal  intimacy.  An  old  and  faithful  family 
servant,  Willis,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  made  very 
damaging  revelations,  but  they  are  too  voluminous  to  reproduce 
from  the  record.  We  have  only  room  for  brief  reference  to 
some  of  the  material  points.  He  testified  that  in  driving  Mrs. 
Brantley  in  her  carriage  to  Selma.  Eskridge  constantly  rejoined 
and  accompanied  her,  meeting  and  parting  with  unrestrained 
and  significant  demonstrations  in  the  presence  of  the  witness  ; 
that  sometimes  Eskridge  called  with  his  buggy  and  took  Mrs. 
Brantley  riding,  and  that  even  in  the  streets  of  Selma  they  were 
reckless  as  to  any  concealment  of  their  guilty  attachment ;  that 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  when  they  were  detected  in  the  woods 
in  flagrante  delicto,  Eskridge  purchased  the  silence  of  witness 
with  a  bribe.  Willis  had  lived  in  the  Brantley  family  from  his 
birth,  and  had  been  their  slave  for  many  years.  He  was  de- 
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votedly  faithful  to  his  mistress,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  (as  he 
says  in  his  evidence)  to  remonstrate  with  her  upon  her  growing 
shamelessness,  whereupon  Eskridge  threatened  his  life  with  a 
pistol.  Upon  the  restoration  of  amicable  relations,  Eskridge 
declared  to  Willis  that  “  he  loved  Mrs.  Brantley,  and  would 
die  for  her,  and  would  not  give  her  up  for  her  husband  or  any 
one  else.”  Confidence  between  the  couple  and  Willis  having 
been  re-established,  he  was  sent  to  Mississippi,  to  bear  to  John 
H.  Brantley  some  lying  messages,  and  to  make  the  false  plea 
of  sickness  in  excuse  of  Mrs.  Brantley’s  failure  to  rejoin  her 
husband  in  his  exile,  in  accordance  with  a  promised  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Another  witness,  produced  and  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  in  the  suit,  says  he  is  related  to  John  H.  Brantley — 
deponent’s  father  and  Brantley’s  mother  having  been  brother 
and  sister.  Deponent  learned  from  another  relative  that  John 
H.  Brantley  was  in  Mississippi,  and  that  a  letter  addressed  to 
Doctor  Murdock,  at  Shuqualak,  Miss.,  would  reach  him.  It 
was  a  common  report  in  Selina  that  Eskridge  and  Mrs.  Brantley 
were  living  in  adulterous  intimacy,  and  that  they  frequently  oc¬ 
cupied  a  room  in  the  south  end  of  what  was  once  known  as  the 
Weaver  Carriage  House.  Deponent  saw  Eskridge  going  into 
and  coming  out  of  that  room,  and  noticed  that  he  habitually 
locked  the  door  when  he  came  out.  Witness  wrote  a  note  to 
Mrs.  Brantley  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  told  her  that  he  knew 
of  her  course  of  conduct,  and  that  he  intended  to  write  her  hus¬ 
band,  informing  him  what  she  was  doing.  He  folded  this  note 
and  pushed  it  through  the  key-hole  of  the  door  of  the  room  in 
the  carriage  house  at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Brantley  and  Eskridge 
were  in  the  room.  Afterwards  he  did  write  to  Brantley  and  told 
him  in  the  letter  of  the  improper  intercourse  between  his  wife 
and  Eskridge,  as  reported  by  common  rumor,  and  directed  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Murdock,  Shuqualak,  Miss.  Soon  after  this  wit¬ 
ness  met  Eskridge,  who  called  to  him  and  said,  “  I  understand 
you  have  made  some  threats  against  me.”  Witness  replied  to 
him,  “  I  have  not,  but  as  Brantley  has  killed  one  man  in  the 
dark,  he  can  kill  another  in  the  same  way.” 
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Upon  receipt  of  the  letter  in  question,  Brantley  determined 
to  see  his  wife  at  all  hazards.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
Adeline,  a  house-servant  of  Mrs.  Brantley,  that  Brantley  came 
home  one  Friday  night  after  dusk.  Mrs.  Brantley  was  not  at 
home.  She  had  left  her  house  that  day  in  Eskridge’s  carriage, 
saying  to  witness  she  was  going  to  town.  Eskridge  was  not 
with  her;  his  waiting-boy  drove  the  carriage.  On  Mr.  Brantley’s 
unexpected  arrival,  witness  prepared  supper  for  him.  He  im¬ 
mediately  inquired  for  his  wife,  and  witness  told  him  that  “  Miss 
Minerva”  had  left  home  that  day,  saying  she  was  going  to 
Selma.  He  then  asked  when  she  was  coming  back.  Witness 
told  him  she  did  not  know.  He  said  he  very  much  wanted  to 
see  his  wife,  and  that  he  had  come  a  long  way  for  that  purpose. 
He  remained  at  the  house  during  Friday  night  and  all  day 
Saturday,  and  on  his  expressing  anxiety  to  remain  undiscovered, 
witness  carefully  kept  the  doors  shut  and  allowed  no  one  to  see 
him  except  Elbert  Sevier,  the  brother  of  his  wife.  In  response 
to  his  wishes,  Elbert  went  after  his  wife,  but  he  returned  in  due 
time  with  the  intelligence  that  Mrs.  Brantley  would  not  come — 
that  she  was  afraid  to  come.  Mr.  Brantley  went  away  some 
time  during  Saturday  night.  His  wife  returned  home  in  the 
course  of  the  following  week,  in  company  with  Mr.  Eskridge. 

These  facts  and  various  others,  which  were  elicited  during 
the  trial,  were  corroborated  by  another  colored  house-servant, 
named  Hannah. 

Brantley  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  whatever  sus¬ 
picions  may  have  been  aroused  in  his  mind  towards  the  latter 
part  of  1870,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  wholly  blinded  to  her 
misconduct  during  the  earlier  portion  of  that  year.  At  that  time 
he  appears  to  have  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  wife’s 
friend  Eskridge,  who  tendered  his  assistance  in  numerous  little 
matters  pertaining  to  the  family  feud,  and  he  empowered  Esk¬ 
ridge  to  execute,  as  attorney,  some  important  trusts.  His  fond 
and  loving  wife  continued  to  send  him  letters  overflowing  with 
affection  and  sympathy  for  him  in  his  exile.  She  also  supplied 
him  with  money  from  her  limited  resources.  From  among  the 
numerous  letters  produced  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  follow- 
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ing  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  showing  with  what  readiness  Mrs. 
Brantley  could  use  her  pen.  Usually  her  letters  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  lengthy,  and  therefore  only  extracts  therefrom  are  here 
given  : 

My  darling  Husband: 

I  have  been  quite  ill  since  I  returned  home,  but  am  improving,  yet  suffer- 
ing  greatly  from  an  overdose  of  quinine.  You  don’t  know  how  dreadfully 
quinine  affects  me.  I  am  determined  never  to  take  another  dose  if  I  know 
it.  I  was  like  a  crazy  person . 

I  long  for  the  time  to  come  when  I  will  be  able  to  sell  out  here  and  leave 
this  hateful  country  forever.  I  am  growing  to  hate  this  place  and  people 
more  and  more  every  day.  They  have  no  sympathy  for  any  one  that  has  no 
money  and  is  in  trouble,  but  seem  to  do  everything  they  can  to  put  one 
down.  We  have  not  a  real,  true  friend  here.  I  am  resolved  to  sell  out 
next  winter  and  move  to  some  other  country  ;  so  you  may  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a  home  for  me.  What  is  life  to  you  and  me  but  a  burden  in  the  way  we 
have  to  live  ?  for  no  one  cares  for  us.  If  we  expect  any  happiness  in  the 
future  we  must  find  it  within  ourselves,  to  try  and  make  each  other  happy. 
It  makes  me  miserable  to  think  what  a  lonely  life  you  have  to  live,  and  I 
am  determined  to  share  your  future  with  you  after  this  summer,  come 
what  may.  For,  after  all,  my  darling,  a  man’s  truest  and  best  friend  is  his 
wife,  and  I  can  say  truly  that  I  am  the  truest  and  best  friend  you  have  on 
earth.  If  the  whole  world  forsakes  you,  I  will  cling  ever  the  closer  to  you. 
All  my  acts  and  efforts  are  for  you  and  your  happiness,  and  you  can  ever 
rest  assured,  my  dear  husband,  that  in  me  you  have  one  faithful  and  devoted 
friend  who  will  ever  be  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  you.  My  life  is  a 
sad  one,  with  nothing  but  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  I  have  so  much  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  dishearten  me ;  yet  amidst  it  all  I  feel  it  cannot  last  so  always 
— that  the  time  will  come  when  l  can  have  some  rest  from  the  sorrows  and 
troubles  of  this  life.  And  it  is  this  cheerful  hope  that  sustains  and  supports 
my  drooping  heart  amidst  all  our  afflictions.  I  am  resolved  never  to  give 
up  in  despair,  but  will  fight  it  out  like  a  brave  soldier,  if  I  die  at  my 
post.  *  .  .  . 

I  will  send  you  some  clothes,  or  the  money,  if  I  can  get  any,  whenever 
you  wish. 

With  much  love,  your  devoted  wife, 

M.  S.  B. 

With  all  her  alleged  sentimentality  and  her  complete  surren¬ 
der  to  a  blind  infatuation,  Mrs.  Brantley  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  shrewd  business  turn  of  mind.  At  that  time  the  agricul- 
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tural  interest  of  the  neighborhood  was  productive  of  very  little 
ready  money,  and  her  cash  income  was  by  no  means  adequate 
to  her  wants.  Her  friend  Eskridge  was  always  impecunious, 
and  so  they  put  their  heads  together  to  contrive  a  scheme  for 
supplying  themselves  with  money.  Their  attention  was  finally 
drawn  to  the  practicabilities  of  life  insurance  as  a  means  through 
which  they  might  further  their  purposes. 

An  attorney-at-law  residing  in  Selma,  being  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  insurance  company,  deposed  that  he  had 
a  lengthy  conversation  with  Eskridge  on  the  subject  of  life  in¬ 
surance,  early  in  the  year  1870.  Eskridge  came  into  depo¬ 
nent’s  office  and  began  a  conversation  on  life  insurance  gener¬ 
ally.  After  talking  on  this  subject  for  a  while,  he  asked  if  a  life 
insurance  company  could  be  made  to  pay  a  policy  upon  the 
life  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  which  was  taken  out  while  he  was 
hiding  from  the  law,  and  was  afterwards  caught  and  hung.  De¬ 
ponent  told  him  that  if  the  fact  that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  jus¬ 
tice  was  concealed  from  the  company,  they  would  not  be  bound 
to  pay  ;  but  that  if  the  company  took  the  risk  knowing  all  the 
facts,  in  deponent’s  opinion  it  would  be  bound.  He  then  said 
he  was  trying  to  get  a  policy  on  the  life  of  John  H.  Brantley, 
for  the  benefit  of  Brantley’s  wife.  He  inquired  how  to  obtain 
the  application,  and  how  to  comply  with  the  requisite  forms. 
He  said  at  that  time  Brantley  was  in  Mississippi  concealing 
himself  from  an  indictment  for  murder. 

Having  formed  a  definite  plan  of  operation,  Eskridge  set 
about  obtaining  insurance  on  the  life  of  Brantley  for  the  benefit 
•  of  Brantley’s  wife.  In  doing  this  he  seems  to  have  disregarded 
the  advice  of  his  attorney  touching  the  concealment  of  facts. 
An  application  for  $10,000  insurance  in  the  Life  Association 
of  America  was  made,  dated  April  25,  1870.  This  application 
was  forwarded  to  the  head  office  of  that  company  May  26th. 
The  policy  in  return  reached  Selma  June  14th,  but  as  Eskridge 
could  not  then  obtain  the  money,  the  first  premium  was  not 
paid  and  policy  delivered  until  June  30th.  It  appears  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  Eskridge  applied  for  a  loan  to  a  personal  friend,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  business  for- 
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nierly,  who,  being  examined  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  de¬ 
posed  and  said  : 

Eskridge  came  to  my  office  and  stated  to  me  that  Mrs.  Minerva  S. 
Brantley  had  been  over  to  Mississippi,  and  had  had  her  husband  sign  an 
application  to  have  his  life  insured  ;  that  the  application  had  been  approved 
and  the  policy  was  now  ready  for  delivery  as  soon  as  the  premium  was  paid. 
He  further  stated  that  Mrs.  Brantley  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  the 
policy  on  the  life  of  her  husband,  because  he  was  a  man  of  such  habits  that 
his  life  was  uncertain,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  premium 
should  be  paid  at  once;  that  Mrs.  Brantley  had  made  application  to  her 
merchants  for  money  to  pay  the  premium,  and  they  had  refused  to  advance 
it  to  her;  that  he,  Eskridge,  had  come  to  me  to  get  me  to  advance  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  money  to  pay  the  premium  for  Mrs.  Brantley.  I  refused 
at  first  to  advance  the  money.  On  a  second  application  by  him  for  the 
money,  he  having  offered  additional  security,  and  binding  himself  personally 
to  see  it  paid,  I  advanced  the  money  to  him. 

Subsequently  to  the  time  of  obtaining  the  life  policy,  Mrs. 
Brantley  and  Eskridge  called  at  the  Selma  office  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers  Insurance  Company  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  acci¬ 
dent  policy  upon  John  H.  Brantley.  Upon  making  known  their 
wish  they  were  furnished  by  the  agent  with  a  blank  form  of  ap¬ 
plication,  and  with  the  usual  instructions.  Some  days  after¬ 
ward  they  both  called  again  at  the  agent’s  office  and  presented 
the  application  duly  filled  out  and  signed  by  Brantley.  On  the 
same  day,  August  25,  1870,  an  accident  policy  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000  was  written,  but  it  was  not  delivered  until  two  days 
afterwards,  when  Mrs.  Brantley  returned  to  the  agent’s  office, 
paid  the  premium,  and  obtained  the  policy  under  which  the  suit 
was  brought. 

Eskridge  had  now  secured  $20,000  insurance  upon  the  life 
of  Brantley,  so  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  by  violence  his 
disconsolate  widow  would  be  furnished  with  material  aid  and 
comfort. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Brantley  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  her  husband : 

At  Home,  August  14th. 

My  Darling  Husband — I  have  received  several  letters  from  you  and 
regret  that  you  seem  to  attribute  my  not  writing  to  indifference ;  but  let 
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me  assure  you  that  it  is  not  true.  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  last  week  to 
see  General  Morgan.  A  few  days  after  you  left  he  went  to  see  his  family, 
and  not  being  well  when  he  left,  I  expect  he  is  sick,  as  he  has  not  returned 
as  yet.  I  cannot  get  any  money  until  he  returns.  I  am  exceedingly  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  you  and  will  certainly  come  if  I  can  get  the  money.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  learn  that  you  are  so  pleasantly  situated,  and  that  you  are  with 
kind  friends.  I  felt  so  anxious  about  you  for  fear  that  you  would  give  way 
to  gloomy  feelings  and  low  spirits.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  cheerful, 
although  it  is  awful  to  be  separated  in  this  way.  I  hope  that  the  worst  is 
over,  and  that  soon  we  will  be  united  again.  I  feel  so  thankful  that  you 
escaped  in  the  way  you  did,  and  that  it  was  no  worse.  Everybody  thinks 
you  are  cleared  for  good.  A  negro  man  who  belonged  to  Griffen  was 
caught,  and  he  confessed  that  he  had  killed  five  men  in  the  swamp.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  their  names.  Everybody  believes  that  he  was  the  one 
who  killed  all  those  who  were  murdered  in  the  swamp. 

We  are  well ;  my  health  is  improving.  No  cotton  worms  yet ;  no  news. 
I  will  write  just  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  Morgan.  I  will  let  you  know  if  I 
can  come.  You  know  that  I  will  come  if  I  can,  for  you  are  the  dearest 
object  of  life  to  me,  and  the  only  one  I  love  and  think  most  of,  and  would 
rather  be  with. 

Write  me  often,  and  believe  me 

Your  devoted  wife, 

M.  S.  B. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  devoted  wife  no  longer  alarms 
her  husband  with  fears  of  his  arrest,  and  no  longer  advises  his 
flight  to  a  place  of  greater  seclusion  and  less  danger.  The  oc¬ 
casion  for  this  change  in  the  tone  of  her  letters  may  be  account¬ 
ed  for  in  the  evidence  of  the  State’s  Attorney,  who  was  examined 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  In  his  evidence  in  the  suit  he 
says  : 

I  began  to  act  as  solicitor  in  September,  1869,  and  have  been  acting 
ever  since.  During  that  time  there  waspending  against  John  H.  Brantley, 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dallas  County,  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  one 
Howard.  Joseph  N.  Eskridge  called  at  my  office  to  see  me,  the  subject  of 
his  conversation  being  the  laying  of  plans  for  the  arrest  of  Brantley.  He 
gave  me  the  address  of  the  brother  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  man 
Howard,  for  the  murder  of  whom  Brantley  was  indicted,  and  asked  me  to 
write  to  them  to  know  if  one  or  the  other  of  them  would  meet  a  friend  in  Meri¬ 
dian,  Miss.  He  cautioned  me  not  to  mention  his  name  to  them,  but  ask  them 
to  meet  a  friend  there,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  be  that  friend.  He  told 
me  to  tell  them  to  name  the  day  and  the  hotel  at  which  this  friend  should 
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meet  them,  and  that  this  friend  would  give  them  the  information  and  assist 
them  in  the  means  to  arrest  Brantley ;  and  he  told  me  that  when  they  ar¬ 
rested  him  and  brought  him  here,  he,  Eskridge,  would  give  me  the  name  of 
a  witness  that  would  hang  him.  I  wrote  the  letters  as  requested,  and  made 
the  appointment,  which  Howard’s  brother  and  brother-in-law  failed  to  keep 
on  account  of  sickness,  as  they  subsequently  informed  me.  When  Eskridge 
left  me,  at  the  end  of  this  interview,  he  went  directly  across  the  street  from 
my  office,  to  Mrs.  Minerva  S.  Brantley,  who  was  standing  in  an  alley  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  walking  about,  apparently  waiting  for  some  one. 
When  Eskridge  came  up  to  her  he  commenced  talking,  without  any  saluta¬ 
tion,  and  they  walked  off  down  the  alley  together,  still  talking  to  each  other. 
They  walked  into  a  vacant  lot  on  the  side  of  this  alley,  to  Mrs.  Brantley’s 
carriage,  and  drove  off  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Brantley’s  house.  On 
another  occasion  after  this,  Eskridge  came  to  see  me  at  my  office,  when  I  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  failure  of  the  appointment  with  Howard’s  brother  and 
brother-in-law.  This  information  was  given  in  reply  to  Eskridge’s  question 
asking  me  “  why  those  fellows  had  not  come  to  time.”  He  asked  me  to  ar¬ 
range  another  appointment  with  the  same  men  for  the  same  purpose.  When 
he  left  my  office,  I  watched  him,  because  of  having  observed  his  going  to 
Mrs.  Brantley  at  the  end  of  the  previous  interview.  On  this  occasion  he 
went  directly  to  the  street  corner  diagonally  across  from  my  office,  where 
he  met  Mrs.  Brantley.  About  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  he  rode  out  of 
town  in  a  carriage  with  Mrs.  Brantley,  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Brantley’s 
home.  On  another  occasion  after  this  he  came  to  my  office  and  conversed 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  arresting  Brantley,  and  when  he  left  the  office  he 
went  straight  down  the  street  and  met  Mrs.  Brantley  on  the  street.  They 
commenced  talking,  without  any  salutation,  and  walked  off  down  the  street 
together.  Pending  these  arrangements  for  the  arrest  of  Brantley,  Eskridge 
came  to  my  office  frequently  to  inquire  how  I  was  getting  along  with  the  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  whenever  he  saw  me  on  the  streets  he  would  speak  to  me 
about  it.  He  manifested  great  anxiety  to  have  Brantley  arrested  by  the 
relatives  of  Howard,  and  appeared  to  be  very  restless  and  uneasy  about  it. 
He  frequently  cautioned  me  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  arrest  of  Brantley,  or  that  he  was  giving  information  about  it. 
On  one  occasion  Eskridge  told  me  that  there  was  only  one  other  person 
who  knew  that,  he  had  anything  to  do  with  getting  up  information  and  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  the  arrest  of  Brantley.  The  second  appointment  at 
Meridian  failed  also.  Eskridge  came  a  short  time  afterwards  and  inquired 
why  the  brother  and  brother-in-law  of  Howard  had  not  kept  their  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Meridian.  This  was  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Brantley. 

It  is  evident  that  Eskridge  did  not  seek  to  have  Brantley  ar¬ 
rested  merely,  and  brought  to  justice  ;  for  that  could  have  been 
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effected  quite  as  easily  without  as  with  the  assistance  of  the 
brother  or  brother-in-law  of  the  murdered  Howard.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  apparent  that  his  object  was  to  have  the  arrest 
made  by  or  in  the  presence  of  the  Howard  relatives,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  would  render  it  probable  that  Brantley 
would  offer  resistance,  which  would  afford  a  pretext  for  shoot¬ 
ing  him.  Such  an  act  would  enable  the  Howards  to  revenge, 
with  safety  to  themselves,  the  murder  of  their  brother  by 
Brantley  ;  and  by  the  same  act  Mrs.  Brantley  would  become  a 
claimant  for  the  $20,000  insurance  money. 

The  failure  of  the  Howards  to  keep  their  appointment  with 
Eskridge  defeated  the  original  purpose  of  the  two  conspirators, 
and  led  them  to  adopt  other  schemes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose.  They  re-arranged  their  plans  and  resolved 
to  do  the  bloody  deed  themselves.  By  a  preconcerted  arrange¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Brantley  and  Eskridge  were  to  meet  in  Demopolis,  a 
place  about  twenty-seven  miles  distant  from  Selma,  on  the  rail¬ 
road  running  from  that  city  to  Meridian,  Miss.  Mrs.  Brantley 
went  by  cars,  while  Eskridge  rode  through  the  country  on  his 
own  horse,  a  handsome  iron-gray  thorough-bred,  which  he  took 
for  the  purpose.  The  day  before  he  left  his  home  he  sent 
Mrs.  Brantley  a  note  written  in  the  following  words : 

My  Dearest  One — I  enclose  you  $25,  which,  I  presume,  is  as  much 
as  you  wish  till  I  see  you  in  Demopolis.  Be  prompt,  my  dearest  one. 
God  bless  and  protect  you,  my  darling,  till  you  join  your 

Devoted  Boy. 


The  guilty  pair  arrived  at  a  hotel  in  Demopolis,  where  they 
fully  matured  their  plans.  Eskridge,  who  was  to  personally  at¬ 
tend  to  the  killing  of  Brantley,  in  pre-arranging  to  prove  an  alibi, 
and  also  to  account  for  his  absence  from  home,  wrote  a  letter 
to  O.  F.  Harrill,  in  Selma,  which  letter  is  post-marked  Demopo¬ 
lis,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir — I  am  compelled  to  be  gone  for  a  few  weeks  on  business 
and  to  recruit  my  health,  which  is  very  bad  at  present.  There  are  some 
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little  balances  still  due  by  the  tenants  on  the  Swift  place,  of  which  I  will 
send  you  a  memorandum.  ...  I  will  be  back  between  this  and  Christmas. 

Y ours  truly, 

J.  N.  Eskridge. 

In  furtherance  of  their  plans,  Mrs.  Brantley  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  husband,  dating  it  “  At  Home,”  although  it  was  mailed  and 
postmarked  Demopolis,  requesting  him  to  meet  her  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  4th  of  December,  at  the  Shuqualak  railway  station, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  early  up  train.  This  letter  was  afterwards 
found  on  the  dead  body  of  Brantley.  In  Demopolis  they  both 
were  strangers  and  attracted  no  particular  attention  at  the  time. 
They  occupied  a  room  at  the  hotel  as  husband  and  wife,  an¬ 
nouncing  themselves  as  such.  When  they  were  ready  to  leave, 
they  hired  a  conveyance  to  drive  to  Livingston,  Sumter  Coun¬ 
ty,  Alabama.  Eskridge  and  Mrs.  Brantley  occupied  the  con¬ 
veyance  together,  while  a  boy  accompanied  them,  riding  Esk¬ 
ridge’s  horse.  Reaching  Livingston,  they  stopped  at  a  public 
house  there  kept  by  Mrs.  Lockard,  who,  being  produced  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  the  insurance  suit,  testified  as  follows  : 

About  the  ist  or  2d  of  December,  1870,  a  gentleman  came  to  my  hotel 
in  company  with  a  lady.  They  drove  up  in  a  carriage  together  ;  a  boy  was 
attending  to  them,  riding  a  very  fine  iron-gray  horse  belonging  to  the  gentle¬ 
man.  The  horse  was  retained  here  and  the  carriage  sent  back,  with  the 
boy,  to  Demopolis.  The  gentleman  registered  their  names  as  “Joseph 
N.  Eskridge  and  lady,”  and  said  they  had  come  up  from  Demopolis  and 
wanted  to  go  to  the  nearest  station,  from  this  place,  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  above  Meridian.  I  directed  them  to  Gainesville  Junction 
as  the  nearest  point  by  private  conveyance,  through  the  country,  about 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  my  hotel.  I  advised  them  to  go  by  rail  from 
Meridian,  but  they  objected,  saying  they  desired  to  avoid  that  place.  They 
remained  as  guests  at  my  hotel  during  two  nights  and  one  day.  They  re¬ 
presented  themselves  as  man  and  wife,  and  occupied  the  same  apartment. 
His  attentions  were  remarkably  affectionate  and  tender  towards  her,  and  the 
waiters  called  them  “  the  loving  couple.”  This  gentleman  and  lady  remained 
in  their  room  nearly  all  the  time  during  the  day,  except  at  meal  hours.  They 
walked  out  on  the  streets  both  evenings,  and  remained  out  about  an  hour 
the  last  night  of  their  stay.  That  night,  when  they  returned  from  their 
walk,  they  brought  back  with  them  a  new  double-barrelled  shot-gun. 
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Important  testimony  was  also  furnished  by  William  Kirkland, 
keeper  of  a  livery  stable  in  Livingston.  He  stated  that  on  the 
2d  day  of  December,  1870,  Joseph  N.  Eskridge,  whom  he  had 
formerly  known  for  many  years,  came  to  Livingston  in  a  wagon 
belonging  to  Mr.  Breitling,  in  Demopolis.  A  very  handsome 
lady,  unknown  to  witness,  accompanied  him.  He  brought  with 
him  a  fine,  iron-gray  horse,  which  witness  stabled  and  fed.  Be¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  Eskridge,  witness  asked  him  who  the  lady 
was,  but  he  would  not  tell,  and  evaded  every  question  about 
her. 

A  merchant,  doing  business  in  Livingston,  brought  out  a 
material  fact  in  the  course  of  his  evidence.  Said  he,  “  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  between  the  1st  and  3d  of  December, 
1870,  a  strange  gentleman  came  into  my  store,  and  selected  a 
double-barrelled  shot-gun,  the  price  of  which  was  $25,  and  at  his 
request,  it  was  laid  aside  for  him,  he  stating  that  he  would  call 
for  it.  He  came  the  next  night,  in  company  with  a  lady  whom  he 
called  ‘  dearest,’  and  asked  for  the  gun,  and  the  lady  paid  for  it. 
She,  upon  examining  the  gun,  remarked  that  it  was  a  very 
nice  one  and  would  do,  as  they  wanted  to  use  it  about  two 
months,  and  then  could  sell  it  to  the  freedmen  for  the  amount 
they  gave  for  it.  They  took  the  gun  and  left  the  store,  it  being 
then  about  nine  o’clock  at  night.  This  lady  was  tall  and  slender, 
had  black  eyes,  fair  complexion,  light  hair,  and  wore  a  diamond 
ring.  The  gentleman  was  about  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches 
high,  good-looking,  hair  short  and  inclined  to  be  gray.” 

Eskridge  procured  a  carriage  at  Kirkland’s  stable,  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  December,  for  the  use  of  which  he  paid 
Kirkland  $10  to  go  to  Gainesville  Junction,  a  station  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  A  son  of  Kirkland  went  with  them, 
riding  Eskridge’s  horse,  and  brought  the  carriage  back  from  the 
Junction.  The  party  arrived  at  Gainesville  Junction  before 
noon  of  that  day,  and  stopped  at  a  small  hotel  kept  by  Reuben 
S.  Parks.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Brantley  was  in  the 
carriage,  and  Eskridge  was  riding  his  horse.  Eskridge  dismounted 
and  assisted  Mrs.  Brantley  to  alight  from  the  carriage,  while  a  son 
of  Mr.  Parks,  the  landlord,  took  Eskridge’s  horse.  They  went 
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into  the  hotel  and  upstairs  to  a  room,  where  they  remained  to¬ 
gether  some  two  or  three  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
Eskridge’s  horse  was  saddled  for  departure.  He  mounted  and 
rode  over  to  the  depot,  where  he  dismounted  and  asked  Allen 
Parks,  the  boy  who  had  received  his  horse  on  arrival,  to  hold 
his  horse  and  a  bundle,  while  he  went  into  the  depot  office. 
Allen  testifies  that  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  bundle,  during 
Eskridge’s  absence  in  the  depot  office,  he  examined  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun,  unstocked  and  wrapped  in 
a  blanket.  Eskridge  inquired  of  the  depot  agent  the  nearest 
wav  to  Shuqualak.  He  was  directed  in  reply  to  ride  upon  the 
railroad  track  to  a  station  five  miles  north,  where  he  would 
strike  the  dirt-road  leading  to  Shuqualak,  and  could  there  get 
further  direction.  He  at  once  rode  off  up  the  railroad  as 
directed,  with  the  bundle  containing  the  shot-gun  across  his 
lap. 

Shuqualak,  the  place  where  Brantley  had  remained  so  long 
in  concealment,  is  about  twenty-five  miles  north  from  Gaines¬ 
ville  Junction,  and  Eskridge  arrived  there  some  time  during  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  left  the  Junction.  It  appears  that 
Brantley,  that  evening  about  ten  o’clock,  took  his  supper  with 
one  Felix  B.  Greer,  in  the  back  room  of  Nurm  &  Anderson’s 
store  in  Shuqualak.  Mr.  Greer  had  some  mules  in  a  lot  back 
of  the  store,  and  hearing  a  disturbance  among  them,  he  went 
out  to  learn  the  cause.  There  he  saw  a  man  with  a  blanket 
over  his  shoulders,  carrying  a  gun.  The  stranger  remarked  to 
Greer,  “  Your  mules  are  only  frightened  by  me,”  and  at  once 
walked  down  the  street,  whereupon  Greer  returned  to  the  store. 
Greer  again  that  night  saw  the  stranger  on  the  platform  of  the 
railway  passenger  station,  and  also  saw  him  in  front  of  Nurm 
&  Anderson’s  store,  where  his  horse  was  hitched.  Greer  re¬ 
marked  to  him  that  he  had  a  fine  horse,  and  he  replied  that  it 
was  a  thoroughbred.  The  moon  was  shining  very  brightly,  and 
Greer  noticed  that  the  horse  was  a  dark  iron-gray  with  a  white 
face,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  high.  Greer  further  said  in 
evidence,  that  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Brantley  that  evening, 
December  3d,  Brantley  said  he  was  expecting  his  wife  by  the 
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early  morning  train,  and  in  order  that  he  might  not  fail  to  be 
present  on  arrival  of  the  train,  he  was  to  sleep  at  the  passenger 
station-house,  with  Mr.  Irwin,  the  station  agent. 

Eskridge,  it  would  seem,  was  prowling  about  the  vicinity  of 
the  railway  depot  several  hours  that  night,  watching  for  his 
victim.  During  all  this  time  he  had  his  blanket  wrapped  about 
his  shoulders,  and  had  his  gun,  which  was  then  properly  adjust¬ 
ed,  with  the  lock  under  his  arm,  carrying  it  in  the  usual  manner, 
muzzle  down.  Some  time  during  the  early  morning  hours,  and 
probably  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  Brantley 
went  into  the  depot  unobserved  by  Eskridge,  and  there  fell 
asleep  in  a  chair  before  the  stove,  in  which  a  fire  was  burning. 
While  Brantley  was  thus  sleeping  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  train  on  which  his  wife  was  expected,  Eskridge  took  deliber¬ 
ate  aim,  and  shooting  from  where  he  stood  on  the  platform 
outside,  sent  the  charge  through  the  closed  window  into  Brant¬ 
ley’s  head,  causing  his  instant  death. 

The  only  other  person  in  the  room  when  Brantley  was  shot 
was  the  mail-carrier.  He  was  lying  upon  a  bench  under  the 
window  through  which  Eskridge  fired,  and  was  asleep  at  the  time. 
This  carrier  had  seen  Eskridge  that  night  on  arriving  with  the 
mail  at  the  depot,  and  had  observed  his  iron-gray  horse  partic¬ 
ularly.  Eskridge  was  dismounted  at  the  time  and  standing 
with  the  bridle  in  his  hand.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and 
had  a  gun  under  his  arm.  When  the  shot  was  fired,  the  fright¬ 
ened  carrier  jumped  up,  ran  out  and  hid  under  a  car,  where  he 
remained  until  daylight.  Immediately  after  the  shooting  of 
Brantley,  Eskridge  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  rode  rapidly 
away. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Brantley,  whom  we  left  at  Parks’s  Hotel, 
Gainesville  Junction.  She  remained  there  that  night,  gave 
her  name  to  the  landlord  as  Mrs.  Brantley,  and  left  on  the 
early  train  going  north.  On  the  same  train  was  a  passenger 
who,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in' the  suit,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  train  left  Gainesville  Junction  about  three  or  four  o’clock  on  the 
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morning  of  the  4th  day  of  December.  It  arrived  at  Shuqualak,  twenty-five 
miles  above,  on  schedule  time.  When  we  reached  Shuqualak,  a  lady  got 
up  from  the  seat  immediately  behind  me,  in  the  ladies’  car,  and  rushed  to 
the  door  exclaiming  in  an  excited  tone,  “  Where  is  my  husband  ?  ”  “  Is  my 
husband  here  ?  ”  She  received  no  reply,  and  returning  to  her  seat,  appeared 
satisfied.  The  cars  then  proceeded  to  Macon,  the  next  station,  which  is 
about  ten  miles  above.  There  was  a  freight  train  on  the  main  track  at 
Macon  when  we  arrived,  and  the  passenger  train  was  obliged  to  halt  until 
the  freight  train  could  back  out.  After  our  train  stopped,  the  same  lady 
took  her  satchel  and  was  in  the  act  of  getting  off  the  train  when  I  informed 
her  that  the  train  had  not  reached  the  depot.  It  was  a  cold  morning,  and 
I  then  occupied  the  seat  directly  in  front  of  the  stove.  After  I  spoke  to 
her,  the  lady  came  in  and  stood  by  the  stove,  when  I  observed  that  her 
dress  was  wet  and  I  asked  her  to  take'  my  seat.  She  seemed  cold  and  her 
shoes  were  muddy.  She  sat  down  and  asked  me  to  share  the  seat  with  her  : 
I  did  so.  As  soon  as  I  took  my  seat  she  commenced  talking  of  what 
caused  her  feet  to  be  wet.  She  said  that  that  morning  her  husband  put  her 
on  the  train  at  Gainesville  Junction,  and  as  she  was  getting  to  the  train  she 
stepped  into  the  mud.  She  then  said  that  her  husband  from  Selma  had  tele¬ 
graphed  her  to  meet  him  at  Shuqualak,  and  if  he  was  not  at  Shuqualak,  for 
her  to  go  on  to  Macon.  After  telling  me  this,  she  said  that  her  husband 
would  have  come  up  with  her  on  the  train  that  morning,  but  that  he  had  a 
very  fine  race-horse  which  was  afraid  of  the  cars,  and  so  he  had  ridden  his 
horse  through  the  country  to  meet  her  at  Shuqualak.  She  requested  me  to 
attend  to  her  baggage  in  going  from  the  depot  to  the  town  of  Macon.  We 
stepped  into  the  omnibus,  and  I  then  discovered  that  the  woman  was  appar¬ 
ently  drunk.  When  we  reached  the  hotel  she  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
she  could  scarcely  alight  from  the  omnibus.  When  the  driver  opened  the 
door  I  took  her  satchel  and  mine.  She  caught  hold  of  my  arm  and  walked 
with  me  into  the  hotel.  I  remarked  to  the  clerk  that  here  was  a  lady  who 
wanted  a  room.  She  paid  her  omnibus  fare,  and  while  she  was  doing  so  I 
left  the  hotel  office.  When  I  returned,  about  twenty  minutes  later,  the 
clerk  assigned  me  a  room.  While  I  was  in  my  room  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  some  one  pounding  on  the  wall  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  calling  “  Come  in.”  I  went  to  the  door  of  that  room,  opened  it, 
and  discovered  the  same  woman  who  had  come  to  the  hotel  with  me  from 
the  cars.  I  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  She  answered,  “Come  in.”  I 
walked  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  upon  which  she  was  lying  with  all  her  clothes 
and  bonnet  on.  I  supposed  that  she  was  still  intoxicated,  and  I  left  her 
room  and  at  once  informed  the  clerk  that  she  needed  assistance. 


It  is  probable  that  the  intoxication  was  due  to  morphine  and 
chloral,  which  Mrs.  Brantley  took  occasionally,  and  which  is 
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known  to  have  produced  similar  effects  upon  her  previously. 
In  continuation  of  the  tragic  story  we  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Marshal  of  Macon,  who  was  also  a  deputy  sheriff.  He 
said  : 


I  was  acquainted  with  John  Harris  Brantley,  and  have  known  his  wife 
Minerva  since  i860.  I  have  known  Joseph  N.  Eskridge  about  twelve 
years.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  day  of  December,  1870,  I  was  ordered 
by  the  Sheriff  to  go  to  Shuqualak  and  summon  a  jury  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  Brantley.  I  was  also  informed  by  the 
Sheriff  that  Mrs.  Brantley  was  in  town  at  the  hotel.  I  called  upon  her  and 
told  her  that  her  husband  was  at  Shuqualak,  and  that  she  must  go  with  me 
to  that  place.  She  asked  me  if  her  husband  had  been  arrested.  I  told  her 
it  made  no  difference  ;  she  would  find  out  when  she  arrived  there.  Mrs. 
Brantley,  at  the  time,  was  under  the  influence  of  morphine.  She  said  she 
was  suffering  from  neuralgia  and  could  not  go  with  me.  I  insisted  that  she 
should  get  up  and  go  at  once.  She  then  asked  me  why  I  wished  her  to  go 
with  me,  and  inquired  again  if  Mr.  Brantley  had  been  arrested.  I  told  her 
it  made  no  difference  ;  that  she  would  learn  about  that  after  we  started ; 
that  she  must  get  up  and  go  with  me,  which  she  did.  On  the  road  to 
Shuqualak  we  came  up  with  the  Sheriff,  who  informed  Mrs.  Brantley  that 
her  husband  had  been  killed  at  Shuqualak  that  morning.  She  made  an 
effort  to  cry,  but  did  not  shed  many  tears.  We  then  went  on  to  Shuqualak. 
While  we  were  on  the  road  I  handed  her  a  letter.  She  then  spoke  of  Mr. 
Brantley  and  said  she  had  always  told  him  that  if  he  was  ever  killed  or 
captured  it  would  be  at  a  time  when  she  was  going  to  him.  On  the  way 
she  talked  of  her  affairs  at  home,  saying  that  she  was  left  in  a  bad  condi¬ 
tion  ;  that  Mr.  Brantley  was  always  writing  to  her  for  money,  and  she  did 
not  have  any  to  send  him ;  that  he  had  written  her  to  come  on  and  see  him, 
and  she  was  afraid  to  stay  away.  Apparently,  her  husband’s  death  was  the 
least  of  her  troubles.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  any  idea  who  did  the  deed.  She 
answered  that  she  had  not ;  that  she  could  not  think  of  any  one  who  had 
animosity  against  him  sufficient  to  do  such  a  deed.  When  we  arrived  at 
Shuqualak  we  passed  within  thirty  or  forty  steps  of  the  place  where  Brantley 
was  killed.  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  see  her  husband’s  body,  and  she 
said  she  did  not.  I  inquired  if  she  wished  to  go  to  the  hotel,  and  she  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  have  a  friend  at  whose  house  I  could  take  her,  so  that  she 
would  be  secluded.  I  told  her  that  I  did  have,  and  I  carried  her  to  Capt. 
Roll’s  house.  During  the  drive  from  Macon  she  seemed  quite  indifferent 
about  her  husband  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  much  of  the  time  she 
talked  and  acted  in  an  ordinary  and  unconcerned  manner.  She  did  not  go 
to  see  her  husband’s  body  at  any  time.  I  remained  in  Shuqualak  from 
14* 
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about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  about  an  hour  by  the  sun  in  the 
evening.  I  visited  Mrs.  Brantley  several  times  during  the  day.  She  made 
no  allusion  to  her  husband,  except  to  ask  me  what  the  notions  of  the  people 
were  about  his  death.  I  told  her  that  they  were  saying  that  she  was  as 
deep  in  the  crime  as  the  man  who  committed  the  murder.  She  replied  to 
this  that  she  could  not  see  what  grounds  they  could  have  for  such  a  feeling 
against  her.  I  told  her  it  was  because  of  a  letter  written  by  her  which  was 
found  on  Mr.  Brantley’s  person  after  he  was  murdered,  stating  that  she 
would  be  at  Shuqualak  on  the  morning  train  of  December  4th.  I  then 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  get  off  the  train  at  Shuqualak  instead  of  going 
up  to  Macon.  She  replied  that  she  sent  a  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  seat  next  to  her,  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Brantley  was  there,  and  he  told  her 
Mr.  Brantley  was  not  there ;  and  so  she  then  went  on  to  Macon  because 
Macon  was  the  next  station.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  get  off  at  Shu¬ 
qualak,  even  though  Mr.  Brantley  was  not  there.  She  did  not  reply  to  this 
question.  She  made  no  inquiry  concerning  the  dead  body  of  her  husband, 
as  to  what  attention  was  being  paid  to  it,  or  whether  it  was  receiving  any 
attention  at  all.  I  told  her  I  was  going  away,  when  she  eagerly  asked  me 
where  I  was  going.  I  answered  her  by  saying  that  the  Sheriff  had  ordered 
me  to  capture  the  man  who  had  done  this  deed.  When  I  said  that  she 
looked  frightened,  and  pleadingly  implored  me  not  to  go  and  leave  her  all 
alone,  in  such  a  condition ;  but  to  let  some  one  else  go,  as  I  was  all  the 
friend  she  had.  I  told  her  I  would  have  to  go,  or  I  would  lose  my  office. 
She  asked  if  I  had  any  idea  who  the  person  was.  I  answered  I  had  nat. 
I  further  said  to  her  that  if  she  had,  and  if  it  was  a  friend  of  hers,  she  must 
tell  me,  confidentially,  as  her  friend,  and  I  then  would  know  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  She  replied,  “Mr.  Simmons,  I  cannot  say.”  I  then  left  her. 

During  the  day  I  had  made  inquiries  in  Shuqualak  about  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  there  at  the  time  of  and  immediately  preceding  the  killing  of  Brantley, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  clue  to  the  murderer.  I  learned  that  a  stranger 
came  there  the  night  before  on  a  gray  horse,  and  was  first  observed  at  about 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  when  he  hitched  his  horse  in  a  back  yard  behind  a  store, 
and  at  about  eleven  o’clock  he  brought  the  horse  in  front  of  the  store  and 
tied  it  to  a  wagon.  I  was  shown  both  places  where  the  horse  had  been  tied. 
I  also  learned  that  this  strange  man  had  been  prowling  about  the  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  until  Brantley  was  killed,  and  then  he  left  on  his  gray  horse. 
While  lurking  about  the  depot,  the  stranger  had  a  blanket  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  and  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun  partially  concealed  under  it.  I 
got  a  minute  description  of  this  gray  horse  and  made  a  careful  examination 
of  his  tracks  where  he  had  been  hitched,  and  noticed  that  the  horse  was 
barefoot  except  the  left  forefoot,  which  had  a  worn  shoe  upon  it.  After  ob¬ 
taining  all  the  information  I  could,  I  followed  the  track  of  the  horse  from 
the  corner  of  the  depot  where  it  had  been  hitched  last.  From  the  tracks 
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the  horse  appeared  to  have  taken  an  easterly  course,  towards  Wahalak,  going 
in  a  lope.  As  long  as  daylight  lasted,  we  were  enabled  to  follow  the  horse 
by  its  tracks.  At  the  forks  of  the  road  the  tracks  indicated  which  road  he 
took,  and  also  showed  that  he  went  in  a  lope  for  seven  miles  until  he  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Etheridge.  At  the  house  I  learned  that  the  horse  and  the 
rider  had  slopped  there,  and  from  a  description  of  them  I  knew  I  was  on  the 
right  course.  I’  pursued  an  easterly  direction,  through  Wahalak  in  Mississippi, 
to  Gainesville  in  Alabama.  We  made  inquiries  along  the  road  for  the  horse 
and  rider,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  follow  them.  We  also  could  see  the 
tracks  of  the  horse  in  the  soft  places  in  the  road  as  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly.  When  we  arrived  at  Gainesville,  we  learned  upon  inquiry  at  the 
ferry,  that  .the  man  and  horse  had  crossed  the  ferry  in  the  direction  of  Eutaw, 
Alabama.  After  having  our  horses  fed  we  continued  our  pursuit,  crossing 
the  Bigbee  River  at  Gainesville,  and  rode  eastwardly  until  we  came  to  the 
house  of  Doctor  Jolly,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  Gainesville  near  Mount 
Hebron.  All  the  way  on  the  road  from  Shuqualak  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Jolly,  wherever  we  could  see  the  track,  it  showed  that  the  horse  was  barefoot 
except  the  left  forefoot.  I  became  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  track 
so  that  I  could  recognize  it  at  a  glance.  On  the  road  we  obtained  frequent 
descriptions  of  the  horse  and  rider ;  of  the  dress  of  the  rider  and  the  outfit 
of  the  horse.  After  crossing  the  ferry  we  met  a  negro,  and  from  information 
received  from  him,  and  by  taking  him  along  with  us,  we  went  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Jolly,  which  is  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  public  road. 
This  house  is  not  the  residence  of  Dr.  Jolly,  but  that  of  his  plantation  over¬ 
seer.  Two  gentlemen  went  with  us  from  Gainesville.  Arriving  at  the 
place  we  went  first  to  the  overseer’s  barn,  and  there  found,  in  a  stable,  a  deep 
iron-gray  horse,  with  head  and  neck  whiter  than  any  other  part  of  him.  He 
was  a  remarkably  fine,  stylish-looking  animal.  I  found  three  of  his  feet 
bare,  but  the  left  forefoot  had  a  shoe  on  it  which  was  badly  worn,  particu¬ 
larly  in  front.  After  examining  the  horse  and  posting  guards  at  the  two 
doors  of  the  house,  the  deputy  who  accompanied  me  sent  the  negro  to 
wake  up  the  overseer.  The  latter  came  out  to  the  fence.  We  gave  him 
a  description  of  the  man  we  were  in  search  of,  told  him  our  business,  and 
inquired  if  the  man  was  in  his  house.  We  were  informed  that  he  was. 
By  arrangement,  we  all  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  man  was, 
when  the  overseer  called  to  the  man  and  said  that  he  wanted  some  medicine 
which  was  in  the  room,  and  asked  him  to  get  up  and  light  a  candle.  The 
man  got  up,  lighted  a  candle,  unfastened  and  opened  his  door,  and  we  then 
seized  him.  When  we  arrested  the  man  he  asked,  “  What  right  have  you 
to  come  here  and  arrest  me?”  I  replied,  ‘‘You  are  the  man  who  killed 
Brantley  at  Shuqualak  yesterday  morning,  and  we  are  going  to  take  you  back 
there.”  The  man  then  asked  me  what  authority  I  had  to  take  him  from 
one  State  to  another.  I  answered  that  my  authority  was  “main  strength,” 
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and  that  the  Sheriff  of  Noxubee  County  had  sent  me  after  him,  and  I  was 
going  to  take  him  back,  dead  or  alive. 

When  we  arrested  the  man  I  recognized  his  features,  but  could  not  recol¬ 
lect  his  name,  as  I  had  not  seen  him  since  the  war.  I  said  to  him,  “You 
know  me,  what  is  your  name  ?  ”  He  replied,  “  I  will  not  tell  you  till  I  see 
counsel  in  Gainesville.”  I  told  him  that  he  would  never  see  counsel  in 
Gainesville ;  that  the  only  counsel  he  could  see  would  be  in  Shuqualak.  In 
the  room  where  we  discovered  him,  we  found  his  saddle  and  saddle-bags, 
his  double-barrelled  shot-gun,  and  two  pistols,  six-shooters.  His  gun  was 
unbreeched  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  blanket,  and  tied  behind  his  saddle. 
I  took  the  gun  and  examined  it  minutely.  One  barrel  was  loaded  with 
eighteen  buckshot,  such  as  are  commonly  called  blue  whistlers.  The  right- 
hand  barrel  was  empty,  and  appeared  to  have  been  shot  off.  The  gun  was 
a  new  one,  and  the  left-hand  barrel  appeared  never  to  have  been  used.  We 
took  the  man  and  put  him  on  a  horse,  and  took  him  back  to  Gainesville. 
On  the  ferry  flat  at  Gainesville  he  called  me  aside  and  said  to  me,  *  ‘  Sim¬ 
mons,  I  know  you  ;  I  knew  you  at  first,  but  I  did  not  want  to  let  you  know 
my  name  until  we  got  here  to  Gainesville,  where  I  can  have  counsel.  I 
told  him  he  might  just  as  well  tell  me  his  name  at  once,  as  he  could  have 
no  counsel  in  that  place.  He  then  told  me  his  name,  and  I  recognized  him 
as  Joseph  N.  Eskridge,  a  man  whom  I  had  known  before.  He  again  asked 
me  to  let  him  see  counsel  in  Gainesville.  I  refused  to  do  this,  but  I  untied 
him,  and  advised  him  to  go  back  with  us  voluntarily,  as  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  do  so. 

The  place  where  we  arrested  Eskridge  is  in  Green  County,  Alabama, 
thirty-four  miles  east  from  Shuqualak.  It  was  about  daylight,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  5th  of  December,  when  we  reached  Gainesville.  There  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and,  at  Eskridge’s  request,  we  bought  a  small 
vial  of  morphine  for  him.  We  remained  only  long  enough  to  effect  these 
purchases,  and  then  rode  on  towards  Shuqualak.  When  about  a  mile  from 
Gainesville  we  stopped,  and- Eskridge  took  some  morphine,  while  we  took 
a  drink  of  whiskey,  and  I  invited  Eskridge  to  take  some  with  us.  He  did 
so,  and  then  commenced  crying.  He  said  he  would  not  mind  being  taken 
back,  if  it  were  not  for  his  wife  and  two  little  children  ;  that  he  had  as  good 
a  wife  and  two  as  lovely  children  as  were  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  said 
to  him,  “Joe,  what  did  you  kill  Brantley  for?  ”  He  replied,  “  If  I  killed 
him,  I  had  a  cause  ;  but  I  did  not  do  it.”  He  spoke  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  He  then  said,  “  Woman,  woman,  woman, 
this  kind  heart  of  mine  has  brought  me  to  where  I  am.”  I  then  stopped 
him  and  told  him  not  to  talk  any  more  on  that  subject.  We  proceeded  on 
our  way,  and  when  we  came  near  to  the  church  in  Shuqualak,  where  the 
graveyard  is,  we  saw  a  burial  procession  at  the  graveyard  ;  and  the  deputy 
accompanying  us  said  they  were  burying  Brantley  there.  Eskridge  then 
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said  to  me,  “  Simmons,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  carry  me  past  there ;  I  do 
not  want  to  be  disgraced  that  far.”  As  he  spoke  he  became  very  pale. 
We  then  turned  around,  to  avoid  going  past  the  burying-ground,  and  Esk¬ 
ridge  asked  us  to  stop  a  moment  until  he  could  take  another  dose  of  mor¬ 
phine.  While  taking  the  drug,  he  remarked  that  it  was  the  only  thing 
which  would  ease  his  troubles.  He  then  requested  me  not  to  take  him 
through  the  town  where  the  people  could  see  him ;  that  he  did  not  want  to 
be  seen  going  to  prison.  I  complied  with  his  request,  and  conducted  him 
by  a  back  way  to  Esquire  Hayne’s  house,  and  placed  him  under  guard  in  a 
private  room  upstairs.  I  there  left  him.  As  I  was  about  leaving  him, 
he  asked  me  if  Mrs.  Brantley  was  in  town.  I  answered  that  I  did  not 
know.  He  desired  me  to  ascertain  and  let  him  know,  as  he  wished  to  see 
her.  I  told  him  if  she  was  there  I  would  return  and  inform  him ;  but  if 
she  was  not  there  I  would  not  come  back.  He  requested  me  to  get  him  an¬ 
other  vial  of  morphine  and  send  it  to  him,  as  he  had  taken  all  that  I  obtained 
for  him  in  Gainesville.  After  leaving  Eskridge  I  went  to  the  house  where 
I  had  left  Mrs.  Brantley  the  evening  before,  and  upon  inquiry  was  told  she 
had  gone  from  there  to  Kemper  County,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
distant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December,  Eskridge  was  taken 
before  a  court  composed  of  three  magistrates  of  Noxubee 
County,  for  preliminary  examination.  He  was  fully  identified 
by  three  or  four  persons  as  the  man  who  rode  up  to  the  railway 
station,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  December,  on  a  gray  horse, 
and  who  had  been  observed  prowling  about  the  station,  as 
already  described.  He  was  promptly  committed,  without  bail, 
to  answer  the  charge  of  murder  of  John  H.  Brantley.  He  was 
first  taken  by  cars  to  Macon,  and  kept  there,  under  guard,  over 
night.  The  next  morning,  which  was  the  7th  of  December,  he 
was  lodged  in  jail. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  December  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Minerva  S.  Brantley,  on  the 
charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  A 
deputy  sheriff  made  the  arrest  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Maury, 
in  Kemper  County,  whither  Mrs.  Brantley  had  gone  from  Shu- 
qualak.  The  officer  who  made  the  arrest  testifies  as  follows  : 

I  told  her  I  had  a  very  unpleasant  duty  to  perform,  as  an  officer  ;  that 
she  was  my  prisoner.  She  was  sick  in  bed  and  unable  to  be  removed.  I 
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summoned  her  attending  physician,  and  he  decided  she  was  not  able  to  be 
moved.  When  I  first  went  into  her  room  she  was  in  bed,  lying  with  her 
face  from  me,  with  her  head  on  the  far  end  of  the  pillow.  The  end  of  the 
pillow  towards  me  was  tilted  up,  and  I  noticed  the  handle  of  a  small  Wesson 
pistol,  which  I  took  and  removed  from  under  the  pillow.  When  I  told 
her  she  was  my  prisoner,  she  turned  in  bed  and  put  her  right  hand  under 
the  pillow  from  which  I  had  just  taken  the  pistol.  I  said  to  her,  “/?  is 
not  there.”  She  then  laid  down  in  the  bed  and  had  a  sort  of  a  fainting 
spell.  I  examined  the  pistol  soon  afterwards,  and  found  three  cartridges  in 
it,  I  remained  at  the  house,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Brantley,  three  or  four 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Sim¬ 
mons  came  and  took  her  to  my  own  house,  in  Macon,  where  I  guarded  her 
until  between  the  ioth  and  20th  of  December. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Simmons  testifies  relative  to  his  official  visit 
to  Mrs.  Brantley,  during  this  period  of  her  arrest,  as  follows : 

When  we  arrived  where  she  was,  Mrs.  Brantley  drew  me  aside  and 
said:  “Mr,  Simmons,  I  will  never  forgive  you  for  this.”  “For  what? 
For  bringing  Joe  Eskridge  back  ?  ”  She  answered,  “  Yes.”  I  told  her  she 
need  not  blame  me  for  that ;  that,  in  my  opinion,  she  knew  as  much  about 
who  had  committed  this  crime  before  he  was  captured,  as  she  did  now. 
When  we  left  the  house,  Mrs.  Brantley  rode  in  a  buggy  with  me,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  ride  with  me  for  three  miles  or  more  of  the  way.  She  talked 
about  Eskridge,  and  asked  me  if  he  had  said  she  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  murder.  I  told  her  he  had  not.  When  we  reached  Noxubee  County, 
the  sheriff  drove  up  and  stepped  into  the  buggy  with  Mrs.  Brantley,  and  I 
got  into  his  buggy. 


Mrs.  Brantley  soon  afterwards  was  brought  before  a  magis¬ 
trate’s  court  on  preliminary  trial.  She  waived  examination, 
and  consented  to  give  bail  for  her  appearance  at  the  next  term 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Noxubee  County,  in  the  sum  of  $7,500. 
The  court,  without  solicitation  from  the  defendant,  fixed  her 
bail  at  $1,000.  After  furnishing  the  required  bail,  Mrs.  Brant¬ 
ley  went  to  Chattanooga,  and  visited  other  places,  returning  to 
Macon,  and  to  the  house  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Reid,  during  sitting 
of  the  Circuit  Court  at  the  Spring  Term  of  1871.  While  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Reid,  she  wrote  a  very  lengthy  letter  to  Eskridge, 
who  was  then  in  jail  in  Macon.  Concerning  this  letter  there 
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are  interesting  particulars  in  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Reid. 
That  lady  said  : 

Mrs.  Brantley  was  brought  to  our  house  in  the  month  of  December, 
1870.  She  boarded  with  us  a  prisoner  until  her  bond  was  made.  I  had 
frequent  conversations  with  her  during  her  stay,  which  was  about  three 
or  four  weeks.  She  frequently  referred  to  Eskridge,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a 
good  and  kind  man.  She  expressed  great  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  him, 
and  said  that  she  could  not  believe  he  was  the  man  who  had  killed  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  sent  a  newspaper  by  her  brother,  whom  she  called  Bud,  and 
told  him  to  take  it  to  him  ;  she  called  no  name.  Her  brother  refused,  and 
said,  “  Oh!  no,  sis,  I  don’t  want  to.”  She  then  entreated  him  and  said  : 
“  Oh  !  take  it,  do  ;  he  is  so  lonesome,  and  wants  something  to  read.”  Bud 
put  the  paper  in  his  pocket  and  went  away.  I  saw  a  lady  called  Mrs.  Esk¬ 
ridge,  while  she  was  in  Macon.  She  had  a  child  with  her  named  Morton. 
Mrs.  Brantley  was  at  my  house  at  that  time,  and  Eskridge  was  then  in  jail. 
The  day  before  she  left  my  house  she  wrote  a  lengthy  letter;  was  writing 
almost  all  day  and  nearly  all  night,  and  she  was  crying  nearly  all  the  time 
she  was  writing.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  she  asked  me  to  walk  out 
with  her,  and  I  did  so.  While  walking,  we  passed  by  the  jail,  and  she  asked 
me  to  point  out  the  room  which  he  occupied  in  the  jail,  and  which  window 
he  could  look  out  of.  Soon  after  our  return  she  recommenced  her  writing, 
and  took  her  writing  materials  out  on  the  porch.  She  continued  crying, 
and  told  me  she  was  writing  to  a  cousin  of  hers  who  had  not  heard  of  her 
trouble.  She  wrote  until  dark.  After  supper  a  neighbor  came  in,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  he  spoke  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Moore  who 
had  been  arrested  and  put  in  jail  here.  Mrs.  Brantley  joined  in  the  con¬ 
versation  and  seemed  to  be  much  interested.  She  inquired  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Moore  was  so  easily  caught,  and  was  told  that  he  was  detected 
by  a  peculiar  watch-key  and  chain  that  he  wore.  She  continued  her  writ¬ 
ing  in  my  room  until  after  midnight,  having  inquired  first  if  it  would  disturb 
us,  stating  that  she  had  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do.  She  left  my  house 
the  next  morning,  saying  she  was  going  to  Chattanooga.  Before  leaving  she 
came  into  my  room  and  laid  the  letter  which  she  had  written  on  the  mantel, 
and  asked  me  to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Reid,  my  husband,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  hand  it  to  Col.  Dismukes,  her  attorney.  I  took  the  letter  from  the 
mantel ;  it  was  unsealed,  and  addressed  upon  the  outside  to  Col.  E.  Dis¬ 
mukes.  I  opened  and  read  it  all.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  handwriting 
of  Mrs.  Brantley.  It  was  her  handwriting.  I  copied  the  letter,  and  cop¬ 
ied  it  carefully,  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter.  Where  a  word  was 
erased  in  the  letter  I  erased  it  in  the  copy  I  made,  and  it  was  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  copy.  When  I  had  copied  it,  I  gave  the  letter  to  Mr.  Reid.  The 
copy  which  I  made  is  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Noxubee  County. 
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The  letter  to  which  the  foregoing  testimony  alludes  was  en¬ 
closed  in  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  were  written  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : 


Colonel  Dismukes — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  hand  this  letter  to 
- •,  and  oblige 

Yours  truly, 

M.  S. 


The  whole  manuscript  was  placed  in  a  large  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Colonel  E.  Dismukes,  and  was  delivered  to  him 
upon  his  calling  and  inquiring  of  Mr.  Reid  for  it,  saying  that 
he  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Brantley  requesting  him 
to  call  for  it.  The  full  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows  : 


My  Own  Precious  One — We  did  not  come  this  morning  as  we  ex¬ 
pected  ;  we  were  left.  Oh,  my  darling  !  oh,  how  painful,  how  cruel  and 
agonizing  it  is  to  my  poor,  sad  heart,  to  be  so  I  can  almost  hear  you  speak, 
but  dare  not  go  to  you.  Bud  *  wants  to  see  you,  but  I  think  it  best  he 
should  not.  He  is  perfectly  willing  for  me  to  do  everything  in  the  world 
for  you,  and  will  assist  in  getting  money  for  you.  I  am  going  to  raise 
money  for  you,  my  own  darling  one,  if  I  have  to  sell  my  land.  You  shall 
be  released,  cost  what  it  may.  I  cannot  live,  my  sweet  one,  if  you  have  to 
suffer  in  this  way,  for  you  are  suffering,  surely.  Bud  is  willing  for  us,  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  raise  the  money,  to  go  far  away  to  some  new  state ;  and 
now,  my  precious  one,  promise  me  that  when  you  are  free  you  will  not  stop 
until  you  are  far,  far  away  from  this  country.  Do  not,  for  God’s  sake  and 
your  own  loving  “  D.’s”  f  sake,  try  to  see  me.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  see 
each  other  in  this  country,  for  you  will  be  hunted  down ,  and  of  course  I 
will  be  wretched,  for  they  will  think  that  you  will  be  somewhere  near  me. 
Oh,  my  heart’s  idol !  is  it  not  better  for  you  not  to  see  me  for  years  ? — but 
it  will  not  be  that  long.  Oh  !  sweet  one,  I  know  you  are  crazy  to  see  me, 
and  it  will  almost  kill  you  to  have  to  live  without  seeing  me ;  but  it  must 
not  be.  Promise,  swear  to  me  that  you  will  not ;  that  you  will  go  far,  far 
away  from  me.  You  know,  my  own  darling,  that  I  will  join  you  as  soon 
as  it  is  prudent  and  safe  for  me  to  do  so.  I  swear,  so  help  me  God,  I  will 
not  rest  one  moment  until  I  get  my  business  in  a  condition  so  that  I  can 
meet  you.  You  are  my  life,  my  all  on  earth.  I  love  you,  my  own  sweet 
one,  more  than  life.  I  live  for  you,  and  I  would  die  for  you,  bless  your 

*  “  Bud”  is  the  pet  name  of  Mrs.  Brantley’s  brother. 

f  “D.”  is  Mrs.  Brantley’s  signature,  as  used  in  her  secret  correspondence 
with  Eskridge. 
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precious  soul.  My  darling,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  die,  if  necessary,  for 
one  so  sweet,  so  noble,  so  faithful  and  good  as  your  own  precious,  loved 
self  is.  Oh  !  my  darling,  what  is  life  to  me  without  you?  Nothing  but  a 
lonely,  wretched,  and  miserable  existence.  You  almost  fill  my  every  thought, 
every  desire  ;  and  there  will  not,  cannot  be  any  peace  for  my  weary,  anx¬ 
ious  soul  until  you  are  free  and  1  am  with  you. 

My  dearest  one,  you  must  go  far  away  into  some  new  State,  and  firmly 
bear  our  separation  like  a  true  man,  with  patience  and  cheerfulness,  until  I 
can  join  you ;  for  I  swear  to  you,  my  own  loved  one,  that  my  soul,  heart, 
and  mind  shall  know  no  fear  nor  rest  until  I  join  you  ;  and  that  I  am 
coming  to  my  own  darling  the  moment  I  get  the  money — for  we  must  have 
money,  we  cannot  live  without  it,  and  I  am  going  to  have  it  at  any  sacrifice. 
I  will  sell  the  last  thing  I  have  on  earth  to  raise  it.  I  am  fearful  I  will 
have  to  sue  for  my  insurance  policies  before  I  can  get  that  money.  Bud  is 
willing  for  us  to  leave  this  country ;  indeed,  he  is  very  anxious  to  have  us 
do  so.  He  expresses  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  you,  my  own  sweet  boy. 
We  can  find  places  where  we  can  live  unknown  and  in  safety.  The  only 
trouble  will  be  in  your  getting  away.  When  you  first  leave  here,  my  dar¬ 
ling,  you  must  be  so  cautious  and  prudent  in  travelling.  I  would  not  go 
where  there  are  telegraphs.  You  will  have  to  disguise  yourself  completely. 
Have  nothing  about  you  that  could  be  recognized,  not  even  your  name. 
Oh  !  my  precious  one,  I  am  so  fearful  that  if  you  do  get  out  you  will  not 
be  prudent  or  cautious  enough.  If  you  stay  here  and  stand  a  trial,  I  am 
so  fearful  they  will  do  the  worst  they  can  against  you.  Oh,  my  precious 
one,  will  you  promise  your  devoted  “D.”  that  you  will  trust  to  her  undy¬ 
ing  love,  her  true  sincerity,  and  everlasting  faithfulness  and  devotedness  to 
you  ?  that  you  will  not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  about  her,  but  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  she  loves  you  with  a  deathless  love  which  the  whole  world  cannot 
change?  and  that  your  “  D.’s  ”  every  thought  and  hope  is  of  you,  and  that 
she  will  employ  every  moment,  and  bend  every  energy  for  you  !  Precious, 
darling  one,  believe  me,  so  help  me  God  !  your  “D.”  will  join  you  even 
though  you  are  in  Europe  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Yes,  my  sweet, 
worshipped  boy,  I  am  coming  to  you  or  will  die  in  the  attempt.  Oh  ! 
sweet  one,  will  you  take  the  advice  of  her  whose  very  being  and  existence 
is  centered  in  you  ?  Sweetest,  dearest,  best  of  God’s  creation :  yes,  dar¬ 
ling,  I  am  proud  of  your  love,  and  thank  God  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart 
for  blessing  me  with  such  pure  and  faithful  love  as  yours.  You  alone,  dar¬ 
ling  one,  can  make  me  happy,  and  I  will  die  a  thousand  deaths  before  I  will 
give  you  up  ;  yes,  I  first  will  sacrifice  every  earthly  joy  and  pleasure — indeed, 
all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  me. 

My  darling,  I  will  remain  in  Chattanooga  until  I  hear  from  you.  You 
must  destroy  every  letter  I  write  you,  for  it  would  ruin  us  forever  if  they 
should  be  found.  When  you  read  my  letters  do  not  let  any  one  see  you. 
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Oh  !  how  my  heart  longs  to  be  pressed  to  your  faithful  breast  once  more. 
It  is  cruel,  oh,  most  wretchedly  painful,  to  have  to  wait  for  that  sweet, 
blessed  hour  when  we  will  meet  to  part  no  more  on  earth.  My  darling, 
let  us  pray  to  God  to  reunite  us,  and  for  a  Christian  resignation  to  suffer 
patiently  our  separation  until  we  can  join  each  other  in  safety.  God  is 
merciful  and  good,  and  He  will  not  deprive  us  of  the  greatest  consolation 
we  have  on  earth,  although  the  dark  clouds  of  hopeless  despair  hang  threat¬ 
eningly  over  our  gloomy  pathway,  and  the  sunshine  of  hope  seems  forever 
fled.  In  His  own  good  time  He  will  bless  us  with  peace  and  happiness. 
Many  have  suffered  the  same  bitter  trials  and  sorrows,  such  as  we  now  en¬ 
dure,  yet  in  the  end  have  come  out  triumphant.  So  let  us,  my  own  darling, 
strengthen  our  hearts  with  new  hopes,  energies,  and  fortitude  to  bear  all ; 
and  prepare  ourselves  with  renewed  vigor  to  conquer  or  die  ;  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  which  would  keep  our  hearts  apart.  Oh,  my  own  sweet  boy  ! 
if  I  could  only  feel  that  you  will  cast  off  all  unhappy  feelings,  and  cheer  up 
and  endure  your  troubles  like,  a  brave  and  true  man,  I  would  be  so  much 
happier.  So  do  be  cheerful,  my  darling,  and  determined  to  be  free.  I  almost 
die  with  all  sorts  of  fears  and  misgivings  concerning  you.  Will  you  do  as  I 
beg  and  entreat  of  you  ?  and,  oh,  believe  and  trust  in  your  own  devoted 
“D.’s”  faithfulness  and  undying  love  for  her  own  worshipped  and  idolized 
boy. 

There  goes  your  dinner.*  Oh  !  my  darling,  it  recalls  happy  scenes  of 
days  gone,  when  we  used  to  have  our  meals  brought  to  us.  It  is  almost 
more  than  my  sad,  aching  heart  can  stand  ;  and  to  think,  darling,  that  the 
one  I  so  intensely,  so  fondly,  so  madly  love,  should  be  so  cruelly  and  awfully 
treated  !  I  would  to  God  I  had  the  power,  then  my  darling  should  be 
free — should  not  remain  one  moment  more  in  that  old,  hateful  place.  Oh, 
God,  have  mercy,  and  deliver  my  precious  one  from  his  enemies ;  and  restore 
him,  most  gracious  God,  to  her  who  will  never,  never  know  peace,  nor  hap¬ 
piness,  nor  rest,  until  he  is  free.  Precious,  I  have  wept  thousands  of  bitter 
tears  over  this  letter.  I  write  awhile  and  cry  awhile. 

My  darling,  I  am  truly  glad  and  delighted  that  M.f  is  to  remain  with  you. 
It  is  just  what  she  ought  to  do.  It  will  be  so  consoling  and  cheering  to  you 
in  your  loneliness  to  have  her  who  loves  you  and  is  so  near  to  you,  to  your 
heart.  Oh  !  my  precious  one,  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  doing  wrong  in 
loving  you,  when  your  sweet  and  lovely  wife,  who  should  occupy  your  whole 
heart — I  am  sometimes  fearful  that  God  will  not  bless  our  love.  Oh  !  if 
you  only  could  forget  me,  and  bestow  all  of  your  heart’s  best  and  warmest 
affections  upon  her  who,  before  God,  is  fully  entitled  to  them.  I  sometimes 


♦Eskridge’s  meals  were  sent  to  him  from  the  house  wherein  Mrs.  Brant 
ley  was  writing. 

f  “  M.,”  Eskridge’s  wife. 
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think  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  if  I  were  to  go  into  a  nunnery,  and  there 
is  but  one  thing  that  keeps  me  from  it,  and  that  is  my  promise  to  you.  My 
darling,  try  and  keep  M.  with  you  all  the  time,  for  it  will  be  a  great  consola¬ 
tion  to  me  to  know  that  you  have  a  loved  one  with  you.  Oh  !  would  there 
was  more  for  me  !  yet  all  can  see  you  but  poor  me  !  It  is  too  bad,  too 
cruel  ! 

Precious,  I  have  heard  so  many  lies  since  I  returned  to  this  place,  that  it 
makes  me  hate  and  despise  mankind.  How  can  men  tell  such  base,  malicious 
lies  ?  I  do  believe  the  old  devil  has  been  turned  loose  and  has  possession 
of  most  men.  How  I  long  to  leave  this  country  and  go  to  some  far  distant 
one,  where  I  will  never  hear  of  any  person  whom  I  ever  knew.  My 
darling,  I  am  heart-sick  this  evening.  Your  “  D.”  looks  ten  times  older 
than  when  you  saw  her  last.  Grief  and  sorrow  are  leaving  deep  and  lasting 
traces  upon  her  brow  and  heart.  Yes,  all  within  is  dark  and  lonely,  des¬ 
olate  and  wretched.  Oh,  what  is  life  to  me  now  ?  I  would  pray  for 
death,  darling,  if  it  were  not  for  you.  I  must  live  to  save  you  :  to  help 
you  to  be  free  once  more.  I  must  live,  I  must  suffer  all,  bear  all,  for  your 
sweet  sake.  I  will  never  give  up  the  ship,  but  will  struggle  on  with  un¬ 
dying  faith,  hope  and  energy,  until  she  is  brought  safely  into  port.  Oh  ! 
my  darling,  you  cannot  feel  more  miserable  than  I,  for  although  my  poor, 
feeble  body  is  not  imprisoned,  yet  my  heart,  soul  and  thoughts  are,  for 
they  are  with  you  day  and  night ;  and  your  sufferings,  griefs  and  sorrows 
are  all,  all  mine.  Believe  me,  dearest,  my  spirit  watches  over  you  day  and 
night.  I  am  with  you,  always  with  you.  Oh,  darling  !  pray  with  your  own 
“  D.”  to  our  Almighty  Father  to  sustain  you  in  your  undertakings,  and  to 
restore  you  soon  to  the  loving  arms  that  are  tremblingly  waiting  to  forever 
clasp  around  you.  My  darling,  I  could  never  pray  with  any  faith  or  power 
before.  My  every  breath  is  a  prayer  for  my  absent,  darling  boy.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  return  to  Chattanooga,  I  will  send  you  my  picture,  which  I  will 
have  taken  ;  but  you  must  be  so  careful  with  it.  Keep  it  close  to  that  heart 
whereon  I  so  often  have  lain  my  weary  head.  My  darling,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  stop  writing  to  you.  I  will  send  you  some  papers  for 
you  to  read  in  your  lonely  hours.  Oh  !  how  can  I  say  farewell  ?  how  can  I 
part  with  you  ?  how  can  I  leave  my  sweet  one  ?  I  have  almost  cried  my 
eyes  out ;  indeed,  they  are  so  weak  from  crying,  I  am  uneasy  about  them. 
Write  to  your  own  “  D.” 

5  o'clock. — My  loved  one,  since  I  returned  this  evening  from  a  walk  in 
which  I  had  to  pass  the  dark  and  gloomy  walls  wherein  the  idol  of  my  • 
heart  is  confined,  I  feel  that  death  would  be  to  me  a  blessing.  Oh,  merci¬ 
ful  God  !  to  think  the  idol  of  my  soul  should  be  cruelly  and  wrongfully 

shut  up  in  that  gloomy - .  Oh,  it  will  kill  me  !  the  very  thought  is 

maddening.  I  must  leave  this  place  or  I  certainly  will  go  mad,  yes,  mad , 
if  I  remain  a  week  longer.  It  is  more  than  my  poor,  grief-stricken  heart  can 
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bear.  I  am  weeping  the  most  painful,  the  most  bitter  tears  I  ever  shed  in 
my  life,  now  while  I  am  writing.  Did  you  see  your  “D.”  as  she  passed 
by?  Oh  !  I  never  can  tell  you  the  agony  I  felt.  I  have  had  sorrow,  but 
never  in  all  my  life  have  I  suffered  such  painful,  excruciating  grief  as  I  now 
am  suffering  for  you.  My  darling,  all  say  to  me  that  I  am  free  from  all 
my  troubles ;  that  I  should  be  very  happy.  Dearest  one,  they  know  not  what 
they  say,  they  know  not  the  utter  desolation,  the  wretchedness,  the  im¬ 
perishable  grief  that  fills  my  soul.  They  know  not  that  all  my  earthly 
happiness,  nay,  my  very  life  and  existence,  are  confined  in  that  gloomy  prison. 
I  cannot  live  if  you  are  not  released.  I  shall  go  crazy  or  will  die.  I  truly 
believe  I  have  been  almost  insane  all  day. .  Oh  !  my  darling,  why  did  you 
not  write  your  “  D.”  one  sweet  line  to-day,  to  cheer  and  console  her  poor 
heart.  I  know  you  have  with  you  those  who  love  you  fondly,  and  I  will 
not  be  selfish.  God  bless  dear  little  Morton;*  how  truly  I  love  him,  for  he 
is  my  darling’s  child,  and  his  children  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  others. 
How  much  I  would  love  to  have  him  with  me  ! — and  darling,  as  long  as  I 
have  a  cent,  I  will  share  it  freely  with  your  loved  ones,  for  they  are  mine 
also.  It  would  kill  me  to  learn  that  they  ever  suffered  while  I  had  a  cent 
left.  Precious,  I  am  going  to  try  to  sell  my  land,  so  that  we  will  have 
money  enough  to  buy  us  all  a  home  in  some  distant,  new  State. 

Should  you  get  out,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  wear  nothing  whatever  that  you 
have  worn  before  ;  not  even  your  sleeve-buttons.  Do  not  have  any  bag¬ 
gage  that  you  have  with  you  now,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  be  described,  and 
it  may  be  the  means  of  your  recapture,  as  were  the  things  of  Moore. 
He  was  discovered  by  a  key  upon  his  watch-chain.  See  what  little  things 
will  do.  Oh,  how  can  I  stop  writing,  for  it  is  my  only  pleasure  and  com¬ 
fort  1  When  you  write  me,  direct  your  letters  like  the  others,  except  do  not 
put  on  them  “  strictly  private,”  as  it  may  cause  suspicion.  Try  and  dis¬ 
guise  the  backing  of  your  letters,  as  they  may  have  found  out  your 
handwriting  in  the  office  here.  Give  all  your  letters  to  Dismukes  to  put  in 
the  office.  My  loved  one,  write  to  your  “  D.”  soon.  God  bless  you  and 
our  dear  loved  ones. 

Ever  yours  until  death, 

“D.” 

It  is  now  a  well  known  fact,  that  at  the  date  of  these  occur¬ 
rences  the  prison  discipline  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  was 
of  an  exceedingly  loose  and  uncertain  character.  The  officers 
of  justice  were  those  least  competent  to  serve  as  such,  and  in 
some  instances  even  the  bench  was  in  the  custody  of  persons 
without  honesty  or  reputation.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 


*  Morton  is  Eskridge’s  little  son. 
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then,  that  this  beautiful  woman,  who  was  so  madly  in  earnest, 
should  have  found  an  official  ear  willing  to  listen  to  her  entrea¬ 
ties.  Little  surprise  was  manifested  when  the  fact  was  made 
public  that  the  cell  of  Eskridge  was  mysteriously  vacant :  that 
the  prisoner  had  gone,  no  one  knew  whither. 

The  extent  of  Mrs.  Brantley’s  complicity  with  the  murder 
was  not  then  known,  nor  was  it  generally  credited,  and  those 
who  did  suspect  such  a  thing  possible  were  willing  to  excuse  or 
justify  it.  Not  only  was  Mrs.  Brantley  the  charming  woman 
we  have  described,  but  her  husband  was  known  in  the  locality 
as  a  miserable  vagabond  aftd  a  fugitive  from  justice.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  she  could  not  mourn  a  loss  which  was  merely 
nominal,  not  real.  The  criminal  proceedings  against  her  were 
quietly  abandoned,  and  she  then  only  needed  to  return  to 
Selma  for  the  furtherance  of  her  plans,  and  to  notify  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  her  claims  against  them.  This  she  did 
through  her  counsellor,  General  Morgan.  Without  delay  legal 
steps  were  taken  by  her  attorney  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 
insured,  which  action  resulted  in  the  disclosure  of  the  plot  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  tragic  manner  we  have  related.  So  over¬ 
whelming  was  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Travelers  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  in  defending  the  suit,  the  plaintiff  saw  that  her 
cause  was  not  only  hopelessly  lost,  but  that  her  liberty,  and  per¬ 
haps  her  life,  was  endangered.  A  discontinuance  of  the  suit 
stopped  the  introduction  of  further  evidence,  and  the  plaintiff 
disappeared  from  public  gaze.  For  a  long  time  her  where¬ 
abouts  was  a  profound  mystery,  known  only  to  her  legal  ad¬ 
visers,  if  at  all  times  it  was  known  even  to  them. 

The  developments  resulting  from  the  insurance  suit  occasion¬ 
ed  further  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  recapture  of  Eskridge,  and 
finally  he  was  discovered  and  arrested  in  Texas,  whence  he 
was  brought  back  to  Mississippi,  where  he  was  tried  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Brantley,  and  upon  being  found  guilty  was  sentenced  to 
be  executed.  That  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt;  but, 
during  the  Governor’s  temporary  absence  from  the  State,  a  par¬ 
don  was  obtained  from  the  negro  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  is 
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generally  believed  that  a  bribe  of  $500  was  the  price  paid  foi 
Eskridge’s  pardon.  We  have  no  positive  evidence  that  such, 
or  any  sum  was  paid.  Our  only  reason  for  discrediting  such  a 
rumor  is,  that  so  large  a  sum  as  $500  was  regarded  necessary 
to  purchase  a  pardon  from  the  official  who  granted  it. 


THE  HENDRYX  CASE. 

In  June,  1877,  one  Henry  C.  Hendryx  was  convicted  at 
Angelica,  New  York,  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  by 
the  Court  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  in  the  fall  of  1876,  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  and  at  a  previous  trial  esca^pd  conviction 
through  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Conflicting  medical  testi¬ 
mony,  aided  perhaps  by  a  friendly  personal  feeling,  led  to  this 
result,  and  also  induced  the  absurd  verdict  rendered  by  the 
jury  on  the  second  trial.  Hendryx  was  a  young  man  of  fine 
personal  presence,  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  a  farmer,  and 
was  living,  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  on  the  farm  of  Ex-Attorney- 
General  Champlain,  in  Cuba,  N.  Y.  His  family  relations,  so 
far  as  known,  seem  to  have  been  pleasant,  and  his  pre¬ 
vious  character  without  reproach.  He  had  served  in  the  army 
during  the  late  civil  war,  and  upon  his  discharge  from  service 
in  1865  had  married,  and  engaged  in  farming,  working  the 
estates  of  others  upon  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  “  share 
plan.” 

He  claims  to  have  been  awakened  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  July,  1876,  by  a  noise  in  his  sleeping  chamber,  and 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  springing  from  the  bed  across  the  body 
of  his  wife,  a  shot  was  fired  which  lodged  in  her  abdomen. 
Going  towards  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  a  sup¬ 
posed  burglar,  a  second  shot  wounded  him  in  the  fingers  and 
thigh.  His  wife  had  been  able  to  rise  from  the  bed  and  follow 
him  without  being  aware  of  her  own  wound  until  his  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  I  am  shot,”  elicited  from  her,  “  So  am  I.”  Assisting 
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her  into  another  chamber  and  laying  her  upon  the  bed,  he,  for 
the  first  time,  inquired  where  she  was  wounded,  and  upon  being 
told  “In  the  bowels,”  examined  her  person  and  found  such  to 
be  the  fact.  It  would  seem  that  this  discovery  should  have 
convinced  him  of  the  serious  character  of  her  injury,  and  moved 
him  to  immediate  action  for  medical  assistance  and  relief.  But 
no ;  he  claims  to  have  been  withheld  by  her  entreaties  and  fears 
for  his  own  safety,  yet  states  that,  in  their  conversation,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  of  surviving  the  wound,  and  talked  of  plans  for 
his  future  and  for  their  only  child,  a  boy  of  nine  years ;  that  she 
made  some  requests  as  to  the  disposition  of  personal  remem¬ 
brancers  to  members  of  her  own  family ;  and,  at  the  last,  that 
she  advised  him,  “  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  to  marry 
his  cousin  Mattie.”  Nearly  two  hours  thus  passed,  and  it  was 
daybreak  befoi^  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  an  alarm  or  pro¬ 
cure  the  sorely  needed  assistance.  Then,  from  the  steps  of  the 
house  he  fired  his  revolver  in  the  air,  and  shouted  for  “  Help  ” 
in  the  intervals  of  firing.  Soon  afterwards  he  sent  his  little  boy, 
not  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  but  to  the  house  where  “  Mattie  ” 
was  temporarily  lodged.  She  quickly  responded  to  the  sum¬ 
mons,  and  remained  thereafter  at  Hendryx’s  house.  Mrs.  Hen- 
dryx  lingered  for  six  days,  dying  on  the  13th  of  July.  The  day 
after  her  death  a  post-mortem  examination  developed  the  course 
of  the  ball,  from  its  entrance  near  the  umbilicus,  passing  inward, 
upward,  and  obliquely  to  the  right,  and  effecting  a  lodgment  in 
the  right  kidney,  where  it  was  found.  The  intestines  were  not 
injured,  but  the  peritoneum  was  cut  just  the  size  of  the  bullet. 
The  weight  of  the  medical  testimony  conclusively  established 
the  fact  that  the  wound  must  have  been  received  while  Mrs. 
Hendryx  lay  upon  her  back,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  evidence 
that  any  of  the  bed-clothes  or  night-dress  of  the  wife  were  per¬ 
forated  by  the  bullet.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hendryx 
states  that  in  rising  he  sprang  across  the  body  of  his  wife,  having 
during  the  night  changed  his  position  from  the  front  to  the  back 
side  of  the  bed.  An  inspection  of  Hendryx’s  wounds  disclosed 
a  slight  scratch  upon  the  left  thumb  near  the  inner  corner  of  the 
nail,  and  a  corresponding  wound  upon  the  left  index  finger. 
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The  wound  upon  his  left  thigh  was  upon  the  outer  side,  about 
twelve  inches  above  the  knee,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  made  by  a  small  bullet  which  had  passed  through  and  just 
beneath  the  skin  at  a  point  about  one  inch  from  the  place  of 
entry.  All  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  by  point 
blank  shots,  the  distance  of  the  weapon  not  exceeding,  appar¬ 
ently,  three  inches.  It  was  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  that 
these  wounds  were  self-inflicted,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
wound  upon  the  thigh  was  in  an  oblique  direction,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  having  passed  from  the  inside  outward  ;  that 
the  subsequent  discharge  of  matter  therefrom  contained  dirty, 
darkish  brown  particles,  which  were  without  doubt  grains  of 
gunpowder ;  and  that  the  flesh  near  the  wound,  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  also  appeared  as  if  burned. 

An  offer  was  made  to  fix  the  relative  position  of  a  hole  in  his 
shirt  (made,  as  he  claimed,  by  the  shot  which  wounded  him,) 
with  the  marks  upon  the  thigh,  but  in  all  positions  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  his  claim  was  untrue.  Little  doubt  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  surgeons  in  attendance  of  the  guilt  of  Hendryx,  or 
that  his  wounds  were  inflicted  by  any  other  than  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  suspicion  from  himself  and  avoiding  legal 
inquiry.  His  efforts  to  this  end  were  for  a  time  successful. 
Three  months  elapsed  before  his  arrest  and  subsequent  indict¬ 
ment,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  such  action  was  at  last 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  and  investigation  instituted,  and 
in  a  measure  conducted,  in  the  interest  of  an  insurance  cor¬ 
poration.  In  May  preceding  the  shooting,  Hendryx  had  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  agent  of  the  Travelers’  Insurance  Company  an  ac¬ 
cident  policy  upon  himself.  The  insurance  company  was  in¬ 
formed,  soon  after  his  arrest,  that  he  proposed,  if  acquitted,  to 
present  a  claim  of  indemnity  for  four  weeks’  disability.  The  life 
of  his  wife  was  insured  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  her  legal  representatives,  in  the 
sum  of  $2,000.  Subsequently  he  endeavored,  repeatedly,  to  se¬ 
cure  its  assignment  to  himself,  but  without  avail.  His  efforts 
to  this  end  continued  even  after  the  shooting,  and  may  have 
been  one  of  the  subjects  of  conversation  during  the  hours  of 
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suffering  which  Mrs.  Hendryx  endured  before  he  sought  assist¬ 
ance.  Her  father  testifies:  “I  had  conversation  with  the 
prisoner  about  his  wife’s  insurance;  I  told  him  the  policies 
were  not  equal ;  that  her’s  was  worth  $2,000  to  him,  while  his 
was  only  worth  anything  to  her  in  case  of  contingencies  ;  that 
I  did  not  care  for  the  money,  and  would  speak  to  one  of  the 
ladies  and  have  them  speak  to  Cynthia  (Mrs.  Hendryx)  about 
it ;  I  did  so ;  this  was  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  matter  was  again  spoken  of.”  Another  witness  testi¬ 
fies,  “  Hendryx  talked  with  me  about  11  o’clock  the  morning 
of  the  shooting  about  the  insurance.  Mrs.  Hendryx’s  father 
wanted  me  to  speak  to  her  about  it ;  then  he  went  out  and 
Hendryx  said,  ‘We  have  talked  it  all  over  and  it  is  understood,’ 
and  he  wanted  me  to  speak  to  her.  I  went  to  her  and  said, 
‘  We  would  like  to  know  how  you  want  the  insurance,  whether 
to  you  or  to  Henry.’  She  said  ‘to  Henry,  for  his  is  drawn  to 
me  and  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  mine  should  go  to  him.’” 
This  evident  anxiety  to  realize  to  himself  the  pecuniary  benefit 
which  would  result  from  the  death  of  his  wife  does  not  seem  to 
have  aroused  at  the  time  any  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  those 
present,  all  of  whom  were  relatives  or  friends  of  his  wife.  With¬ 
out  specific  designation,  her  son  was  the  legal  representative, 
and  the  father,  in  the  ordinary,  course,  would  have  been  the  legal 
as  he  was  the  natural  guardian  of  their  child,  and,  as  such, 
would  have  controlled  the  proceeds  of  the  policy.  He  was  not 
content  to  administer  the  trust  for  another,  although  in  the 
situation  it  would  seem  that  parental  affection  would  dictate 
such  course,  but  he  sought  to  acquire  the  absolute  ownership 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the.  policy. 

The  realization  of  the  insurance  fund  was  not,  however,  the 
only  apparent  motive  actuating  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
Some  two  years  previous,  a  young  lady  cousin  of  Hendryx 
had  become  a  frequent  visitor.  She  is  described  as  a  person  of 
rather  more  than  average  height,  of  a  slight,  delicate  build,  with 
brown  hair,  large  and  expressive  black  eyes,  a  very  intelligent 
look,  and  an  attractive  person.  Frequent  rides  in  each  other’s 
company,  visits  to  mutual  relatives,  with  occasional  trips  to 
*5 
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neighboring  villages,  and,  on  one  occasion,  her  installation  into 
the  charge  of  his  house  during  a  short  absence  of  his  wife,  char¬ 
acterized  their  earlier  intimacy.  It  is  apparent  that  such  relations 
soon  developed  into  others  of  a  more  intimate  and  questionable 
nature  than  was  warranted  by  the  kinship  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  May  preceding  she  had,  at  his  request,  taken 
up  her  residence  with  him,  but,  objection  being  made  by  his 
wife,  the  arrangement  was  terminated  two  days  previous  to  the 
shooting.  While  no  act  of  open,  criminal  intimacy  could  be 
directly  and  positively  charged  as  having  been  committed,  yet, 
so  strongly  did  appearances  indicate  such  relations,  that  even 
before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hendryx,  her  sisters  did  not  hesitate 
in  asserting  their  existence,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  during 
the  week  Mrs.  Hendryx  lingered  after  being  wounded  was 
such  as  to  favor  such  belief.  None  other  dressed  his  wounds, 
the  location  of  which  necessarily  involved  an  exposure  of  his 
person ;  and  although  “  she  had  a  way  of  making  the  dressings 
stay  on  better  than  he  could,”  yet  the  operation  was  required 
to  be  repeated  several  times  during  the  day.  Little  attention 
or  service  was  rendered  by  either  of  them  to  his  dying  wife, 
but,  withdrawing  from  her  and  the  friends  surrounding  her, 
they  passed  their  time  in  each  other’s  society,  until,  upon  the 
day  of  her  death,  indignant  remonstrances  by  relatives  forced 
an  outward  observance  of  propriety.  “  Cousin  Mattie  ”  con¬ 
tinued  with  Hendryx  after  the  burial  of  his  wife,  and  their  re¬ 
lations,  according  to  the  testimony  at  the  trial,  were  even  more 
intimate  than  before.  In  his  desire  to  possess  for  himself 
marital  rights  over  her,  the  days  passed  too  slowly,  for  we  find 
that  in  October,  but  three  months  after  the  burial  of  his  wife, 
he  sought  an  interview  with  his  father-in-law  and  stated  to  him 
the  request  of  his  late  wife  that  he  should  marry  his  cousin 
Mattie,  and  desired  advice.  No  objection  was  made,  the  re¬ 
ply  of  the  father  being,  “  If  that  was  her  request,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say.”  Hendryx,  evidently,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
“  reasonable  time  ”  had  elapsed,  or  that  his  wounds  still  re¬ 
quired  the  attention  which,  it  appears,  she  alone  could  give. 
His  hopes  were  not,  however,  to  be  realized.  Arrest,  present- 
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ment,  indictment  and  trial  succeeded,  with  the  final  result  as 
stated  in  our  opening. 

That  the  verdict  rendered  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
testimony  and  evidence  cannot  be  denied.  The  array  of  evi¬ 
dence,  circumstantial  as  it  may  have  been,  fully  proved  the 
crime  intentional  and  its  perpetration  premeditated,  if  it 
proved  anything.  None  other  than  the  prisoner  could  have 
any  motive  for  its  commission,  or  profit  by  its  perpetration. 
His  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  expose  him  to  a  visita¬ 
tion  from  burglars  seeking  to  obtain  either  money  or  valuables, 
and  a  tenant  farmer  does  not  generally  possess  such  property 
as  invites  the  attention  of  those  gentry.  To  us  it  seems  that 
the  case,  as  presented,  did  not  admit  of  other  findings  than 
guilty,  or  not  guilty,  as  charged  in  the  indictment.  The  time 
and  manner  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  apart  from  any 
other  circumstance  or  consideration,  was  conclusive  as  to  its 
premeditation.  No  sudden  fit  of  temper  or  angry  quarrel  led 
to  its  commission.  It  was  deliberately  planned  and  as  delib¬ 
erately  executed.  His  neglect  to  raise  the  alarm,  or  seek  re¬ 
quired  assistance,  his  inattention  to  his  wife  and  subsequent 
conduct,  all  serve  to  stamp  his  act  as  intentional,  premeditated 
murder.  The  verdict,  as  rendered,  was  a  mockery  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  and  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon  the 
jury,  who,  by  their  solemn  oaths,  were  sworn  to  well  and  truly 
try  and  true  deliverance  make,  without  respect  of  person  or 
favor  of  any  man,  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence  before 
them. 


THE  PROFESSOR  WEST  INFAMY. 

In  Dover,  the  capital  of  Delaware,  a  certain  “  Professor  ” 
Isaac  C.  West,  Jr.,  was  pretending  to  experiment  with  a  mys¬ 
terious  gas,  one  peculiar  property  of  which  was  that  it  would 
cause  the  removal  of  the  color  from  the  skin.  He  caused  the 
report  to  be  spread  that  the  gas  was  highly  inflammable  and 
explosive,  and  that  in  conducting  his  experiments  he  was 
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obliged  to  exercise  great  care  to  prevent  results  dangerous  to 
life. 

One  day  in  December,  1872,  there  was  a  loud  explosion  in 
the  professor’s  laboratory,  followed  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Success¬ 
ful  efforts  were  made  for  extinguishing  the  fire,  after  which 
some  of  the  citizens  who  entered  the  building  encountered  a 
ghastly  sight.  In  a  charred  drygoods  box  lay  the  mutilated 
remains  of  a  man’s  body  without  head,  hands,  or  feet.  By  the 
charitably  inclined  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  professor 
had  been  killed  and  blown  to  fragments  by  an  explosion  of  a 
retort  of  the  destructive  gas.  Closer  examination  revealed 
evidences  that  the  missing  head,  hands  and  feet  had  been  cut, 
and  not  blown  from  the  body.  Underneath  the  floor  where 
the  body  lay  was  discovered  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  sufficient 
to  have  blown  the  body  to  atoms  if  the  flames  had  reached  it. 
These  facts,  conjoined  with  other  circumstances,  and  notice¬ 
ably  the  disappearance  of  a  well-known  colored  man,  named 
Henry  Turner,  who  frequently  had  assisted  West  in  his  work, 
eventually  aroused  grave  suspicions  of  foul  play.  These  sus¬ 
picions  were  strengthened  when  it  was  discovered  that  West’s 
life  had  been  insured  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,  his  neighbors 
immediately  concluding  that  he  had  killed  Turner  and  muti¬ 
lated  the  body  beyond  recognition,  as  he  thought,  in  the  hope 
that  the  insurance  companies  would  pay  his  supposed  widow 
the  amounts  for  which  he  was  insured.  It  was  then  deter¬ 
mined  to  watch  his  communications  with  his  wife,  and  to  note 
carefully  her  movements,  their  object  evidently  being  to  effect 
a  settlement  with  the  companies,  and  then  to  retire  to  some 
distant  locality  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

After  a  singularly  fruitless  attempt  at  flight,  West  surprised 
everybody  by  unexpectedly  returning  to  Dover  and  voluntarily 
delivering  himself  to  the  sheriff.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
killed  Turner,  but  urged  that  it  was  in  self-defence  ;  and  he 
also  revealed  the  whereabouts  of  the  head,  hands,  and  feet, 
which  he  had  secretly  buried.  After  a  brief  search  the  various 
portions  of  the  dead  body,  including  the  integument  of  which 
it  had  been  denuded,  were  found.  A  coroner’s  jury  was  era- 
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pannelled  at  once,  before  which  the  prisoner  appeared.  The 
Attorney-General  said  to  West  that  it  was  useless  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  charge  that  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  if 
he  had  any  statement  to  make  of  his  own  free  will,  the  jury 
would  be  glad  to  hear  it.  West  thereupon,  after  a  great  deal 
of  effort  to  control  his  almost  overpowering  emotion,  proceeded 
to  make  a  detailed  confession  of  his  bloody  work,  as  follows  : 

My  name  is  Isaac  C.  West,  Jr.  ;  my  age  is  thirty  years.  I  was  born  in 
Sussex  County,  but  have  lived  in  Dover  and  vicinity  for  three  years.  I 
don’t  claim  to  be  a  physician ;  my  business  is  to  administer  gas  for  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  killing  took  place  on  Monday  night,  December 
2d.  On  Monday  morning  I  was  taking  a  bucket  of  water  to  my  office,  but 
don’t  remember  the  exact  time.  Turner  came  along  about  this  time  and 
said,  “Boss,  I’ll  carry  that  up  for  you.”  I  told  him  I  would  carry  it  my¬ 
self,  but  had  some  work  for  him,  if  he  would  do  it ;  he  said  he  would,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was ;  I  told  him  1  had  a  large  box  at  Capt.  Bat¬ 
tels’ ;  he  said  he  couldn’t  carry  it  then,  that  he  was  cutting  up  meat  for 
Mrs.  Mullin  ;  but  that  he  would  attend  to  it  some  time  in  the  afternoon. 
I  went  to  Mrs.  Mullin’s  about  one  o’clock  on  the  same  day ;  some  colored 
men  there  said  that  Turner  was  not  there,  and  had  not  been  there,  and 
they  didn’t  know  where  he  was ;  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
met  him  on  the  street,  and  he  said  he  was  ready  then  to  carry  the  box  for 
me ;  he  got  a  wheelbarrow  of  Mr.  Collinson  and  took  the  box  up  to  my 
room  for  me  ;  I  took  out  my  pocket-book  in  my  office  in  Kerbin’s  building, 
aud  paid  him  25  cents  ;  he  then  said,  “  Boss,  you  seem  to  be  pretty  flush  j” 
then  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  wouldn’t  give  him  money  to  get  a  drink.  I 
told  him  I  would  if  he  would  go  down  to  the  bar  next  door  ;  he  then  said 
that  after  supper  he  would  come  back  to  bring  water  to  fill  my  gasometer, 
and  would  not  charge  me  anything  for  that,  as  I  was  so  good  to  him  ;  we 
went  down  together  and  into  the  barroom  below,  and  I  paid  for  Turner’s 
drink  at  Levey’s  bar  ;  this  was  when  the  sun  was  about  half  an  hour  high. 
We  came  out  together  and  separated  as  we  came  out  of  the  door  ;  Turner 
said,  “Boss,  I’ll  be  on  hand  in  half  an  hour.”  I  met  him  again  between 
that  time  and  sunset,  near  the  post-office.  He  said  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  water  up,  but  I  told  him  I  was  not  ready  then  to  go  up  to  my  room  ; 
a  short  time  after  that  I  met  Turner  near  Hoffecker  and  Stewart’s  store  on 
the  corner,  talking  to  a  colored  man.  I  passed  him  and  went  on  up  to 
my  office.  I  had  just  got  there  and  unlocked  the  door  when  he  came  up. 
I  went  on  upstairs  ahead  of  him  and  unlocked  the  room  door  upstairs  and 
went  in  ahead.  I  had  taken  my  gasometer  to  pieces  that  day,  intending 
to  fasten  a  small  sledge-hammer  to  the  weights ;  the  sledge-hammer  was 
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lying  just  inside  of  the  door ;  the  other  weights  were  over  in  the  corner, 
about  eight  feet  farther  on  ;  one  of  the  weights  was  a  bolt  or  a  piece  of  an 
iron  axle  ;  it  was  about  two  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diame¬ 
ter.  I  had  just  gone  over  to  where  this  bolt  was  lying,  when  1  turned  and 
saw  Turner  with  the  sledge-hammer  in  his  hand  in  a  threatening  attitude. 
When  he  found  that  I  saw  he  was  coming,  he  said,  “  Give  me  your  pocket- 
book,  or  I’ll  kill  you.”  I  then  snatched  up  a  bolt  or  a  piece  of  axle,  and 
just  as  I  did  so  he  struck  at  me  with  the  sledge-hammer,  the  blow  falling 
on  my  hat  and  denting  the  crown,  but  it  did  not  touch  my  head,  as  I  was 
stooping  over.  I  then  struck  at  him  with  the  bolt  or  axle,  intending  to 
strike  him  on  the  head  ;  but  I  missed  his  head  and  struck  him  on  the  neck 
below  the  ear  ;  he  fell,  and  I  don’t  think  he  ever  kicked  afterwards.  This 
was  just  after  sunset ;  he  fell  over  on  his  side.  I  then  felt  him  and  exam¬ 
ined  his  pulse,  and  found  he  was  dead.  I  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,  but  only 
intended  to  knock  him  down,  so  that  he  would  not  kill  me.  (Alter  a  long 
pause  the  prisoner  continued:)  I  then  left  the  body  lying  there,  and  came 
up  to  Fountain’s  hotel  and  got  my  supper,  and  didn’t  go  back  any  more 
that  evening,  but  I  went  back  Tuesday  morning,  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock; 
I  then  thought  I  would  cut  Turner  in  pieces  and  bury  him  ;  so  I  cut  off  his 
head,  hands,  and  feet  with  my  pen-knife  (knife  here  shown  had  four  blades, 
and  was  identified  by  the  prisoner  as  the  one  with  which  he  did  the  cutting). 
I  cut  off  his  head  and  feet  with  the  penknife,  and  skinned  the  body  ;  that  is 
the  knife  (pointing  to  it)  which  lies  on  the  table  ;  I  broke  one  of  the  blades 
cutting  the  bones ;  I  broke  several  of  the  bones  with  the  piece  of  axle ;  this 
was  not  all  done  before  dinner  ;  I  don’t  know  how  much  I  did  do  before 
dinner  ;  I  went  to  dinner  that  day,  but  do  not  know  the  exact  time ;  do 
not-  remember  positively  whether  I  was  back  at  my  office  after  dinner  or 
not ;  in  the  afternoon  I  got  a  horse  and  carriage  of  Mr.  Fountain  and  went 
out  to  Hazletville,  my  home,  and  came  back  in  the  evening,  thinking  to  take 
the  remains  away  and  bury  them.  I  got  back  about  six  o’clock  that  evening, 
and  brought  down  the  skin  of  Turner  from  my  office  in  a  water-bucket,  which 
was  about  half  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  ;  the  horse  smelled  it  and 
would  not  let  me  take  it,  so  I  set  it  down  just  inside  of  the  outer  door,  and 
locked  the  door.  I  then  brought  the  horse  and  carriage  to  the  stable,  and 
went  up  to  the  hotel  and  warmed  myself.  I  then  thought  I  would  carry 
the  remains  in  a  bucket  and  bury  them  ;  I  went  back  to  my  office  about 
eight  o’clock,  and  took  the  bucket  which  had  the  skin  in  it  and  started  out 
on  the  street  with  it.  I  found  the  ground  was  frozen,  and  that  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  dig  a  hole  with,  so  I  turned  and  brought  it  back  to  my  room  again. 
I  remained  in  my  room  planning  what  to  do,  and  then  concluded  I  would 
tear  a  large  box  I  had  to  pieces  and  make  a  box  that  would  hold  the  remains, 
for  the  purpose  of  shipping  them  on  the  Delaware  Railroad  to  some  point, 
and  then  follow  and  bury  them.  I  found  it  was  getting  late,  and  I  could 
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not  stay  any  later  that  night.  About  eleven  o’clock  I  returned  to  the 
hotel  and  went  to  bed;  this  was  Tuesday;  my  foot  was  hurting  me  on 
Wednesday,  and  I  didn’t  go  back  to  my  room  till  about  9  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I  found  the  remains  smelling  so  much  that  I  could  not  ship  them 
on  the  railroad.  I  got  my  dinner  at  the  hotel  that  day  and  was  about  at 
different  places  that  afternoon.  I  returned  to  my  office  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  took  my  knife  and  cut  off  the  nose  and  lips  from  the  head,  intending 
to  skin  it,  and  also  cut  some  pieces  from  the  abdomen.  I  then  struck  the 
head  with  the  bolt  or  iron  axle  for  the  purpose  of  mashing  it  up  so  it  could 
not  be  recognized,  but  found  I  could  make  no  impression  on  it.  I  was 
afraid  if  I  skinned  the  head  it  would  still  retain  its  shape  and  would  be  rec¬ 
ognized.  Afterwards  I  put  the  head  in  a  bucket  and  took  it  down  to  a  lime- 
heap  near  the  railroad  and  rolled  it  in  the  lime,  and  then  raked  it  back  in 
the  bucket  and  carried  it  to  a  place  where  I  buried  it,  using  a  spade  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Jones,  for  this  purpose.  I  buried  the  head  under  a  heap  of  cut 
briars  in  the  street  near  the  corner  of  Water  sti'eet  and  the  railroad.  I 
then  went  back  to  my  room  about  10  o’clock.  I  had  a  candle  and  two 
lamps  at  my  office,  one  for  burning  alcohol  and  the  other  for  burning  kero¬ 
sene.  I  took  the  bucket  and  put  the  skin  in  it  to  carry  it  away.  Went  out 
on  the  street  with  it  and  saw  some  person  coming,  when  I  took  it  back  to 
my  room  again.  I  melted  the  end  of  a  candle  that  I  might  stick  the  candle 
on  the  floor  ;  I  took  one  of  the  feet  and  poured  some  alcohol  over  it, 
thinking  that  by  setting  it  on  fire  it  would  change  the  color  of  the  foot ;  I 
set  it  on  fire  and  spilt  some  over  on  the  floor,  which  also  ignited.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  placed  the  box  over  the  body  and  put  the  small  pieces  on  top  of 
the  box  ;  I  intended,  if  the  alcohol  did  change  the  color  of  the  skin  on  the 
feet,  to  spread  the  skin  out  on  the  floor  and  change  the  color  of  it  by  burn¬ 
ing  alcohol  on  it  ;  but  I  found  that  the  alcohol  would  not  change  the 
color  of  the  skin.  I  intended,  if  the  color  was  changed,  to  replace  the  skin  on 
the  body  and  fit  it  as  well  as  I  could.  When  the  alcohol  on  the  floor 
caught  fire,  I  gathered  up  the  feet,  hands,  and  skin  in  my  hands,  and  got 
out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  I  could,  fearing  the  powder  I  had  there  would 
explode.  I  made  an  effort  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  failed.  After  get¬ 
ting  outside  I  walked  to  the  Methodist  graveyard  with  the  feet,  hands,  and 
skin  ;  after  I  had  gone  some  distance  from  the  office  I  saw  that  the  fire  had 
gone  out,  and  I  started  to  go  back,  but  I  was  afraid  to  go,  remembering 
that  the  candle  was  on  the  floor.  When  near  Mrs.  Jones’s  new  house  I 
noticed  the  fire  flash  up  again,  and  I  turned  and  went  back  towards  the 
graveyard,  where  I  had  left  the  feet,  hands,  and  skin.  I  then  took  them 
up  and  Carried  them  over  into  the  Methodist  graveyard,  and  there  waited 
until  the  fire  was  put  out.  I  buried  the  skin  alongside  of  the  railroad,  and 
then  went  to  get  the  hands  and  feet  to  bury  them,  when  I  heard  the  whistle 
of  the  four  o’clock  down  train.  I  raked  some  lime  over  them  and  ran  up 
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to  the  depot  and  waited  until  the  train  arrived,  when  I  went  on  board  -with 
a  bundle  of  my  clothes,  and  went  to  Delmar,  from  which  place  I  walked  to 
Salisbury,  Md.,  on  the  railroad  track.  I  went  to  Tracey’s  Hotel  in  that 
place  and  remained  there  until  this  (Friday)  morning,  Dec.  6th,  when  I  got 
on  the  north-bound  train  and  came  up  to  Farmington,  where  I  got  off  and 
walked  to  Harrington.  1  got  on  the  evening  train  and  came  to  Dover,  and 
gave  myself  up  to  the  Sheriff.  I  had  previously  called  on  a  constable  at 
Harrington  to  deliver  myself  up.  My  life  is  insured  for  $25,000 ;  $10,000 
in  the  New  England  Mutual,  $5,000  in  the  John  Hancock,  $5,000  in  the 
Delaware  Mutual,  and  $5,000  in  the  /Etna — about  half  in  favor  of  my  wife, 
and  half  in  favor  of  myself ;  they  were  all  life  policies.  I  took  out  the 
/Etna  policy  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  the  others  last  spring.  I  never  had 
any  previous  difficulty  with  Turner;  knew  him  only  by  the  name  of  Joe 
Turner  ;  never  exchanged  half  a  dozen  words  with  him  before  that  time.  I 
bored  the  hole  found  in  the  office  floor  about  a  month  ago  with  a  brace  and 
bit ;  it  was  intended  to  set  a  post  in  for  my  retort  ;  the  powder,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  was  put  into  the  hole  on  the  30th  of  November  ;  I 
used  it  as  a  medicinal  preparation.  The  bundle  of  clothes  I  took  on  the  cars 
with  me  consisted  of  circular  coat,  pair  of  boots,  and  three  shirts.  I  bundled 
them  in  my  room  on  Wednesday  night,  and  put  them  back  of  Holland’s 
store,  and  left  them  in  the  graveyard  until  I  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train, 
when  I  returned  and  got  them  and  took  them  to  the  depot  platform  ;  the 
same  bundle  of  clothes,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  pants,  is  at  the  Dover 
depot  in  a  bag  I  bought  at  Salisbury.  I  tore  Turner’s  clothes  into  strips, 
that  they  might  not  be  recognized.  They  consisted  of  coat,  pants,  and 
shirt.  I  cut  the  tops  of  Turner’s  shoes  off  and  threw  the  soles  into  the 
street,  and  left  the  uppers  with  the  torn-up  clothes,  intending  to  carry  all 
off  and  bury  them.  The  front  shutters  of  my  office  were  closed  when  I 
left  the  last  time. 

To  this  confession,  which  is  verbatim,  West  appended  his 
name,  and  was  then  remanded  to  jail.  How  any  one  with  a  grain 
of  common  sense  could  expect  the  public  to  accept  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  statements  and  explanations  in  his  so-called  confession, 
is  incomprehensible.  Its  only  effect  among  intelligent  people 
was  to  arouse  their  bitter  scorn  and  their  inexpressible  disgust. 

The  principal  points  developed  by  the  testimony  for  the  State 
were  briefly  :  that  the  annual  premium  on  $25,000  of  insur¬ 
ance  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years  was  not  less  than  $600  ; 
that  West  was  always  impecunious,  so  much  so  at  the  time  of 
the  murder  that  he  owed  for  two  weeks’  board  at  his  hotel,  and 
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was  unable  to  pay  it ;  that  he  had  repeatedly  visited  one  Fred¬ 
erick  Windolph,  a  friend  and  member  of  a  society  lodge  to 
which  he  belonged,  before  the  commission  of  the  crime,  select¬ 
ing  him  from  among  his  acquaintances  because  Windolph’s 
height,  weight,  and  chest  measurement  corresponded  nearly 
with  his  own  ;  that  he  was  continually  manoeuvering  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  in  Windolph’s  confidence  ;  and  that,  upon  one  pre¬ 
tence  or  another,  he  made  several  attempts  to  inveigle  him  into 
his  laboratory.  His  diabolical  design  upon  Windolph  being  clearly 
revealed  by  the  murder  of  Turner,  the  testimony  of  Windolph 
was  abundantly  corroborated  by  other  witnesses,  who  recalled 
incidents  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  strange,  but  which-  awoke 
no  suspicion  of  ulterior  purpose.  It  was  also  in  evidence  that 
West  said  he  wanted  to  make  money  enough  in  the  next  two 
weeks  to  make  or  break  him.  Another  witness  said  that  he  saw 
Turner  in  company  with  West  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the 
fire.  Turner  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  West 
treated  him  to  brandy  and  asked  him  how  much  he  could  drink. 
Turner  took  a  glass  full.  They  left  the  bar-room  together,  and 
witness  was  surprised  that  West  should  treat  a  negro  in  that  lib¬ 
eral  way.  Witness  saw  very  little  money  in  West’s  pocket-book. 

On  behalf  of  the  defence,  testimony  was  introduced  showing 
that  the  prisoner  was  insane  ;  that  his  father  was  subject  to  fits 
of  melancholy  two  or  three  years  before  the  birtli  of  his  son 
Isaac  C.  West,  Jr.  But  it  became  evident  that  the  defence 
chiefly  relied  upon  popular  prejudice  against  color,  and  popular 
feeling  against  hanging  a  white  man  for  the  pardonable  offence 
of  killing  a  negro.  In  trusting  to  this  sentiment,  a  relic  or  leg¬ 
acy  of  the  old  slavery  regime,  the  defence  was  not  mistaken. 

The  State  introduced  several  medical  witnesses  to  rebut  the 
“insane  dodge,”  and  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury,  who  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  “  Not  guilty ,  on  the  ground  of  self-defence 
The  leading  daily  journal  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  this  preposterous  verdict,  says  : 

“  All  that  has  ever  been  said  about  the  stupidity  of  jurors  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  jury  trials  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  verdict  in  thg  West 
IS* 
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case.  We  would  not  have  been  surprised  at  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of 
insanity  since  we  have  read  the  strong  array  of  evidence  in  support  of  that 
theory;  but  for  a  jury  to  disregard  this,  practically  declare  its  disbelief  in  it, 
and  then  to  acquit  this  man  on  the  ground  of  self-defence,  is  a  performance 
which  we  can  find  no  words  to  characterize,  excuses  to  palliate,  or  reasons 
to  explain.  The  prisoner  in  his  own  laboratory  killed  Turner,  then  skinned 
him  and  cut  him  up,  and  finally  set  fire  to  the  building  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
stroying  the  disgusting  evidences  of  his  crime,  and  then  ran  away  in  disguise, 
and  being  caught,  confessed  his  crime,  but  said  he  killed  the  man  in  self-de¬ 
fence  ;  and  upon  his  simple  say-so  a  jury,  sworn  to  deliver  a  true  verdict  in 
the  case,  acquits  him  on  the  ground  of  self-defence  !  Such  a  verdict  is  not 
only  simply  preposterous — it  is  monstrous.” 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  notorious  villain  did 
not  escape  scot-free.  Upon  being  tried  for  the  crime  of  arson, 
he  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  penitentiary.  His  second  confession  is  a  virtual 
admission  of  his  murder  of  the  poor  negro.  Unfortunately,  a 
criminal  cannot  twice  be  put  in  criminal  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offense. 


THE  WICHITA  MONSTERS,  WINNER  AND 
McNUTT. 

In  the  summer  of  1873,  two  young  men,  named  Winner  and 
McNutt,  of  Kansas  City,  obtained  an  insurance  policy  for  $5,000 
upon  the  life  of  McNutt,  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  The  policy  was  in  favor  of  a  woman  from  Clay  County, 
Missouri,  with  whom  McNutt  had  been  living  about  a  year  in 
Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City.  In  order  to  legalize  the  policy, 
McNutt  married  the  woman  and  soon  after  removed  to  Wichita, 
a  new  and  flourishing  town  in  Western  Kansas,  much  frequented 
by  stock-raisers.  McNutt  was  accompanied  by  Winner.  Just 
before  Christmas,  Winner  returned  to  Kansas  City  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  a  young  man  whom  he  could  quietly  murder, 
and  whose  body  he  could  palm  off  on  the  insurance  company 
as  that  of  McNutt.  He  visited  Mrs.  McNutt,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Kansas  City,  and  disclosed  the  plot  to  her.  A  young 
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man  named  Seviers  was  induced  to  accompany  Winner  to 
Wichita  on  promise  of  a  job  of  work,  and  was  never  seen  alive 
after  he  arrived  there  with  Winner.  He  was  taken,  according 
to  McNutt’s  confession,  to  the  paint-shop  used  by  the  murder¬ 
ers,  and  there  intoxicated  with  brandy  and  drugged  with  ether. 
Cords  were  bound  tightly  around  his  body,  his  clothing  was 
saturated  with  kerosene,  and  the  shop  was  set  on  fire.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  found  among  the  embers  of  the  building,  and  at  first 
were  supposed  to  be  those  of  McNutt. 

Winner  reported  that  they  had  been  attacked  in  the  night, 
McNutt  killed,  and  the  shop  robbed  and  burned.  His  story 
excited  suspicion,  for  there  were  no  bruises  on  his  person  ex¬ 
cepting  slight  scratches.  Mrs.  McNutt  immediately  claimed 
the  $5,000  insurance,  and  the  parties  in  interest  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  investigate  the  case. 

On  the  day  when  this  tragedy  occurred,  Mrs.  McNutt  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  husband,  which  was  intercepted  by  the  authorities, 
McNutt  having  fled  to  Missouri  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Leonard.  In  the  course  of  the  letter  she  wrote  : 

“  I  am  up  to  my  eyes  in  trouble  ;  I  can’t  help  it,  for  I  must  talk,  although 
you  will  be  angry  with  me  for  writing  it.  Do  cut  loose  from  that  man 
Winner  ;  he  is  a  mean,  pinchback  liar.  If  you  carry  out  the  plans  you  have 
under  way,  we  shall  be  ruined  and  disgraced.  Before  I  will  have  the  name 
of  stealing  and  murdering  for  wealth,  I’d  beg  on  my  hands  and  knees.  I’d 
rather  bum  in  fire  and  brimstone,  for  your  sake,  than  to  have  you  branded  as  a 
murderer.  Do  let  me  sell  my  bed  and  clothing  and  come  down  to  Wichita, 
and  let  us  try  and  earn  an  honest  living.  I  will  work  and  do  all  I  can  to 
make  our  home  happy  and  comfortable  again.  Life  of  my  soul,  let  me 
warn  you  to  cut  loose  from  that  wicked  man,  Winner,  who  is  the  cause  of 
all  our  troubles.” 

On  the  face  of  the  envelope  were  the  following  instructions 
to  the  postmaster : 

Let  no  one  have  this  but  the  one  it  is  directed  to,  and  if  not  called  for 
within  three  days’  return  the  same  to  No.  602  Main  street,  Kansas  City, 
only. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  McNutt. 
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The  letter  was  read  to  the  jury  of  inquest  over  Sevier’s  re¬ 
mains.  Winner  and  Mrs.  McNutt  were  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
and,  notwithstanding  Winner’s  refusal  to  make  any  disclosures, 
or  Mrs.  McNutt’s  rejection  of  overtures  to  turn  State’s  evidence, 
the  proofs  against  them  rapidly  accumulated.  A  clue  to  Mc¬ 
Nutt’s  whereabouts  was  followed  up  by  ex-Sheriff  William  Smith, 
of  Sedgwick  County.  Having  obtained  at  Topeka  a  requisition 
from  the  Governor,  he  proceeded  to  Leavenworth  City,  and  took 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  road  to  Plattsburg.  Immediately 
after  arrival  at  that  point,  he  procured  a  horse  and  a  guide,  and 
rode  all  night  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  criminal,  visiting 
a  number  of  small  country  post-offices  and  inquiring  at  each 
whether  a  party  by  the  name  of  Leonard  procured  mail  there. 
Next  day  he  reached  the  Glen  Garden  post-office,  in  Ray  County, 
and  was  told  that  a  party  of  that  name  was  getting  mail  at  that 
office,  and  that  he  was  working  on  a  farm  about  one  mile  from 
there. 

Smith  left  his  horse  and  borrowed  a  shot-gun  of  his  informant, 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  chickens,  he  said,  and  proceeded  to 
the  farm.  On  arriving  at  or  near  the  farm-house,  which  stood 
in  a  clearing,  he  espied  McNutt  in  the  back  yard  chopping 
wood.  He  passed  around  the  farm  to  the  east  side,  where  stood 
a  large  barn.  He  approached  the  barn,  keeping  it  between 
himself  and  his  game  ;  then  farther  on  towards  the  house,  about 
a  hundred  yards  and  within  twenty  feet  of  where  McNutt  was 
chopping  wood,  stood  a  corn-crib.  He  worked  his  way  cautious¬ 
ly  up  to  the  corner  of  the  corn-crib,  stepped  out  and  cocked  his 
gun  on  the  chap,  and  told  him  to  throw  down  his  axe  and  hold 
up  his  hands,  for  he  was  his  prisoner,  which  order  he  promptly 
obeyed,  remarking  while  being  handcuffed,  “Well,  you  have 
got  me  at  last.”  Smith  said,  “Yes,  I  have  been  hunting  you 
for  some  time.”  He  was  placed  on  a  horse  and  taken  to 
Plattsburg,  and  thence  to  Wichita.  The  skillful  manner  in 
which  Smith  ferreted  out  the  rascal,  and  the  coolness  with  which 
he  effected  the  capture,  commended  him  to  general  admiration. 

Reckless  of  consequences,  the  wretched  McNutt  voluntarily 
unbosomed  himself  of  the  particulars  of  the  tragedy.  The  atro- 
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cious  nature  of  the  crime  is  revealed  in  the  following  confession, 
to  which,  when  written  out,  his  signature  was  appended  : 

I  was  born  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  the  22c!  day  of  April,  1842  ;  am 
thirty-one  years  of  age ;  was  married  to  my  present  wife  last  October ;  have 
no  children,  nor  do  I  wish  any,  for  the  legacy  that  I  should  leave  them  would 
not  be  of  a  very  desirable  character — that  which  Cain  left  his  descendants. 
By  trade  I  am  a  painter  ;  worked  at  my  trade  in  Kansas  City  for  several 
years  before  I  came  down  to  this  place  ;  met  Winner  last  May ;  we  were  a 
good  deal  together.  He  proposed  several  ways  by  which  we  could  make 
some  of  that  desirable  article — money ;  but  I  would  not  listen  to  him,  as  I 
was  afraid  to  bring  disgrace  upon  my  family.  Among  other  things  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  organize  a  band  of  bandits,  and  go  over  the  country, 
plundering  and  robbing.  He  related  to  me  some  of  the  most  diabolical 
crimes  that  I  had  ever  heard,  saying  that  he  was  the  author,  and  that  he  had 
never  been  under  any  inconvenience  with  the  law ;  that  the  law  was  a  farce, 
and  a  man  with  common  sense  and  a  little  cheek  could  elude  and  defy  it  at 
pleasure.  But  I  would  not  go  in  with  him  ;  I  told  him  I  was  no  rogue,  and 
would  not  be  one  for  any  amount  of  money.  He  laughed  at  me,  and  called 
me  chicken-hearted.  At  last,  towards  the  close  of  September  he  proposed 
to  me  the  crime  that  was  perpetrated  here  last  December.  I  would  not 
listen  to  him  at  first ;  but  finally,  in  an  evil  moment,  I  allowed  him  to  talk 
it  up  to  me,  and  he  painted  it  in  such  glowing  and  sure  colors  that  I  began 
to  feel  interested  in  it,  and  after  awhile  was  carried  away  with  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  thought  that  I  might  yet  be  worth  some  money,  and  not  have  to  be  a 
dog  all  my  life.  We  talked  up  the  best  mode  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
object.  I  had  my  life  insured  in  the  sum  of  $5,000 ;  but  as  it  would  not  be 
paid  unless  to  some  near  relative  and  one  whom  we  could  trust,  it  was  decided 
that  I  had  better  marry  the  woman  with  whom  I  was  then  living,  and  we 
would  be  sure  of  not  losing  what  we  committed  crime  for.  It  took  us  a  long 
time  to  decide  where  we  could  best  accomplish  our  object.  At  first  it  was 
decided  that  Kansas  City  would  be  the  best  place,  and  we  even  went  so  far 
as  to  engage  a  store  on  Main  Street,  where  we  could  hang  out  our  sign  as 
painters,  and  by  this  means  be  enabled  to  have  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  oils 
without  attracting  or  exciting  suspicion.  But  one  day,  an  unlucky  day  for 
us  both,  Winner  said  that  he  had  found  a  much  better  place,  a  city  where 
we  could  execute  our  plans  in  daylight  without  being  bothered  with  the  law; 
a  place  where  men  were  killed  every  day  in  the  week,  and  that  place  was 
Wichita.  He  showed  me  several  pieces  in  the  newspapers  about  murders 
that  had  been  committed,  and  in  them  it  stated  that  the  offenders  were  al¬ 
lowed  their  liberty.  We  came  down  to  this  place  and  opened  out  our  shop 
in  a  small  frame  building  on  Main  Street,  over  a  millinery  shop.  We 
worked  at  our  trade  for  a  number  of  weeks  and  built  up  quite  a  business.  I 
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tried  to  persuade  Winner  to  give  it  up,  but  he  would  not.  Not  knowing 
who  we  could  get  for  our  victim  delayed  us  for  a  long  time  ;  a  citizen  of 
Wichita  would  not  do,  as  it  would  create  such  a  sensation  that  some  of  the 
facts  might  come  out.  At  last  Winner  went  to  Kansas  City,  saying  that  he 
had  a  friend  who  was  looking  for  a  job,  and  would  bring  him  home  and  use 
him,  and  that  we  could  finish  him  up  the  same  night.  He  was  gone  about 
a  week,  and  said  that  he  had  made  arrangements  with  a  painter  by  the  name 
of  Sevier,  to  come  down  and  work  for  them,  and  that  he  would  be  down 
the  next  evening.  I  went  to  the  depot  to  meet  him,  but  he  did  not  come. 
We  received  a  letter  next  day,  stating  that  he  had  no  money,  and  the  pass 
that  Winner  gave  him  would  not  answer.  We  sent  him  the  money  by  mail, 
and  for  fear  that  he  would  not  get  it,  telegraphed  also.  He  came  down  on 
the  12.30  train  next  evening.  Winner  met  him  at  the  depot,  and  brought 
him  up  to  our  room,  where  he  slept.  At  this  time  we  had  about  thirty  gal¬ 
lons  of  benzine  and  twenty  gallons  of  coal  oil,  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  oils.  Sevier  appeared  like  a  very  clever,  good-hearted  fellow.  My  heart 
failed  me  so  that  I  could  do  nothing,  but  Winner  was  in  his  element ;  he 
knew  just  how  to  do  everything,  and  do  it  well.  We  began  to  prepare  him 
for  death  by  giving  him  brandy  to  drink,  of  which  we  had  a  large  supply. 
After  he  had  drank  about  a  quart  we  mixed  ether  with  the  rest,  as  it  would 
not  leave  any  deposit  in  the  stomach.  When  he  was  so  thoroughly  uncon¬ 
scious  that  he  could  do  nothing,  we  were  prepared  to  do  the  bloody  work 
which  Winner’s  hands  itched  to  perform.  Winner  poured  down  Sevier’s 
throat  about  a  pint  of  ether  which  he  had  brought  from  Kansas  City.  We 
then  placed  his  head  in  an  iron  pot  filled  with  benzine,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
We  watched  him  as  his  head  began  to  simmer  and  crackle  like  burning 
meat,  but  as  he  was  unconscious,  I  do  not  think  he  felt  any  pain.  When 
his  features  were  burned  and  disfigured  beyond  recognition  we  laid  him  in 
the  bed,  which  was  saturated  and  dripping  with  oil.  Our  next  operation 
was  to  fix  up  Winner  so  that  it  would  give  the  public  the  impression  that 
some  one  had  tried  to  murder  him  as  well  as  myself.  I  took  a  bunch  of 
flesh  between  my  thumb  and  finger  and  run  the  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
through  and  cut  it  open  ;  we  then  opened  one  of  Sevier’s  veins  and  took 
out  about  a  quart  of  blood,  which  Winner  spread  over  himself,  and  thus 
made  himself  look  as  though  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  I  then  took 
my  departure,  leaving  my  vest  and  empty  pocket-book  at  the  back  of  the 
shop,  and  left  on  the  train  for  Atchison,  and  from  there  went  to  Missouri. 
I  escaped  detection  on  the  train  by  riding  between  the  baggage  car  and  lo¬ 
comotive.  Ever  since  then  I  have  been  in  Missouri.  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  developments  until  two  days  before  my  arrest,  when  I  read  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  Journal  of  Comtnerce.  I  do  not  know  what  Win¬ 
ner  did  after  I  left,  but  am  sure  he  must  have  acted  his  part  well,  as  he  is  a 
most  accomplished  rogue. 
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This  is  all  I  know  of  the  affair.  I  tried  my  best  to  persuade  Winner  to 
give  up  the  thought  of  the  crime,  but  could  not  succeed.  I  told  him  it  would 
not  succeed,  especially  at  Wichita,  for  the  officers  are  too  sharp  and  vigi¬ 
lant,  more  so  than  any  other  city  I  know  of  in  the  West.  I  don’t  know 
how  the  officers  found  out  where  I  was. 

J.  W.  McNutt. 


COUNT  POMMERAIS  AND  MADAME  PAUW. 

In  reasoning  from  circumstantial  evidence,  increased  cogency 
is  often  given  to  the  general  weight  of  evidence  by  the  conspic¬ 
uous  presence  of  an  urgent  motive  for  crime.  A  very  inter¬ 
esting  illustration  is  furnished  in  the  trial,  in  France,  of  the 
Count  de  la  Pommerais  for  the  murder  of  Madame  Pauvv.  It 
appeared  that  Madame  Pauvv  had  been  left  a  widow  in  1858, 
with  three  children.  The  prisoner  was  a  physician  who  knew 
and  attended  her  husband.  Madame  Pauvv  became  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  mistress  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  i860  with 
Mademoiselle  Dubizy.  In  June,  1863,  the  prisoner  proposed 
to  the  deceased  to  organize  a  fraud  on  six  French  and  two 
English  life  insurance  companies,  by  insuring  the  life  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  then,  on  her  simulating  illness,  by  inducing  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  to  exchange  the  policies  for  annuities.  In¬ 
surances  were  accordingly  effected  for  550,000  francs,  for  which 
the  policies  were  made  transferable  by  endorsement.  The  pris¬ 
oner  advanced  the  premiums,  having  the  policies  transferred  by 
Madame  Pauw  to  himself  by  deed,  and  a  will  made  by  her  in 
his  own  favor.  The  motive,  of  course,  alleged  for  the  murder 
of  the  deceased  was,  that  by  her  death  the  prisoner  would 
come  into  immediate  possession  of  the  550,000  francs,  and  be 
relieved  from  what  was  possibly  an  inconvenient  connection. 
The  prisoner  induced  Madame  Pauvv  to  feign  illness  ;  and  it 
was  alleged  in  the  acte  d' accusation  that  in  November,  1863, 
he  administered  digitalis.  Dr.  Gaudinot  was  called  in,  and 
was  told  she  had  fallen  down-stairs.  This  was  contradicted  at 
the  trial  by  Madame  Pauw’s  children.  Madame  Pauw  died, 
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Drs.  Tardieu  and  Roussin  were  charged  by  the  Court  to  make 
a  post-mortem  examination.  They  made  several  experiments, 
and  in  their  official  report  concluded  that  the  deceased  had 
died  by  poison.  Dr.  Roussin  thought  the  poison  was  digitalis, 
of  which  the  prisoner  had  large  quantities  in  his  possession.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  well  knew  that  digitalis  leaves  no 
traces.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments,  digitalis  was  tried 
on  dogs  and  cats,  and  they  died  in  the  same  way  as  other  ani¬ 
mals  to  which  expectorated  matter  and  contents  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  tube  of  the  deceased  had  been  administered.  Dr.  Hebert, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  that  the  fact  of  the  floor  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  room,  which  had  contained  matter  in  a  state  of  putre¬ 
faction,  having  been  recently  scraped,  was  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  circumstances  of  the  death.  It  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  had  spoken  freely  to  several  witnesses  about  the  con¬ 
templated  fraud  on  the  insurance  companies.  Now,  if  this 
fraud  had  been  seriously  contemplated,  or  actually  completed, 
and  the  prisoner  was  in  the  way  of  being  put  in  receipt  of  an 
income  during  Madame  Pauw’s  life,  instead  of  the  expectation 
of  a  lump-sum  at  her  death,  the  motive,  of  course,  would  have 
been  all  the  other  way.  It  was  the  prisoner’s  object  to  show 
that  he  did  so  seriously  intend  to  carry  out  this  fraud  up  to  the 
last.  And  the  case  is  almost  unique  in  exhibiting  a  prisoner 
laboring  to  prove  his  innocence  of  one  crime  by  proving  his 
complicity  in  another  only  a  few  degrees  less  abominable. 
Some  of  his  statements  were  inconsistent  with  manifest  facts  ; 
some — such  as  his  assertion  that  he  paid  the  deceased  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  — suicidal  to  his  own  professed  motives.  The 

result  was  his  conviction  and  execution.  In  this  case  the  evi¬ 
dence  was,  on  other  grounds,  just  of  that  uncertain  description 
which  makes  evidence  of  efficient  motive  all-important.  The 
defense,  certainly,  was  most  plausible  and  ingenious,  and  if 
concerted  contemporaneously  with  the  crime,  showed  a  mar¬ 
vellous  foresight  and  sagacity.  For  there  were  three  courses 
left  to  the  jury  ;  the  prisoner  might  have  been  proved  guilty 
of  no  crime  at  all ;  or  of  attempted  fraud,  and  not  of  the  mur¬ 
der  ;  or  of  the  murder,  and  not  the  attempted  fraud.  A  dis- 
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tinct  conception  of  the  several  motives  likely  to  be  present  on 
each  successive  hypothesis,  was  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
investigation. 


THE  HARTUNG  CRIME.* 

Bernard  Hartung  was  a  merchant  at  Magdeburg  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1853,  and  was  well  known  for  his  cultivation  and  his 
apparent  business  success.  He  had  been  three  times  married, 
and  was  now  living  in  much  comfort,  though  in  point  of  fact 
laboring  under  great  pecuniary  embarrassment,  with  a  wife  to 
whom  he  was  undoubtedly  much  attached.  Coming  home,  one 
evening,  he  found  his  aunt  (his  mother’s  sister),  Emma  Schroder, 
an  unmarried  woman  of  about  forty,  spending  the  evening  with 
his  wife.  Tea  was  over,  and  after  a  little  pleasant  and  cheerful 
conversation,  in  which  they  urged  him  to  sit  down  to  the  table 
and  eat,  he  got  up,  saying  he  had  to  go  out  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  would  soon  be  back.  He  returned  with  some  cakes  in  his 
hand  (baisers),  of  a  kind  of  which  he  knew  his  aunt  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fond.  With  a  smile  on  his  face  he  called  for  two 
dessert  plates,  and  put  a  cake  on  each,  one  of  which  he  placed 
directly  opposite  to  his  wife,  and  the  other  to  his  aunt.  The 
latter  tasted  hers  first,  and  remarked  upon  something  gritty, 
when  the  wife  offered  to  change  with  her,  which,  however,  she 
laughingly  declined.  At  ten  o’clock  the  aunt  returned  home, 
and  at  midnight  was  seized  with  violent  pains.  At  dawn  a 
physician  was  called  in,  who  could  do  nothing  more  than  speak 
of  the  improbabilities  of  recovery.  Hartung  was  sent  for,  but 
apparently  questioning  the  reality  of  the  danger,  he  went  down 
to  his  counting-room,  making  his  partner’s  absence  the  ground 
of  excuse.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the 
condition  of  the  sufferer  was  much  worse,  her  breath  became 
lighter ;  she  had  fallen  into  a  comatose  condition,  from  which 
it  was  impossible  to  arouse  her,  and  this  news  being  sent  to 
him,  he  at  last  hastened  to  her  bedside.  She  was  dead,  having 
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sunk  away  in  perfect  calmness.  He  at  first  was  overcome  with 
a  paroxysm  of  grief,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
her  illness.  The  nurse  mentioned  casually  the  cake  which  the 
deceased  had  eaten  the  previous  night,  which,  during  her  ill¬ 
ness,  she  had  said  she  feared  was  not  entirely  right.  Hartung 
did  not  move  a  single  muscle.  The  nurse  repeated  the  entire 
remark  of  the  deceased :  “  Perhaps  that  cake  was  not  quite 
right,  perhaps  it  was  poisoned.”  Hartung  smiled  compassion¬ 
ately  and  said,  “She  was  raving.”  So,  indeed,  all  the  bystand¬ 
ers  thought.  He  then  proceeded  to  examine  into  her  effects. 
She  was  in  poor  circumstances,  supporting  herself  in  part  by 
music  teaching,  and  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  were  found, 
which  were  divided  equally  between  Hartung  and  his  two  sis¬ 
ters,  they  being  the  heirs-at-law.  The  funeral  was  ordered  in 
some  haste,  but  this  was  attributed  by  Hartung  to  the  illness 
of  a  daughter  of  a  lady  lodging  in  the  same  house.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  dying  statements  of  the  deceased  began  to  be  noised 
about,  and  public  suspicion  rose  so  high  that  in  a  few  days 
Hartung  was  arrested.  He  opposed  a  bold  and  determined 
front  to  the  officers,  and  indignantly  demanded  his  discharge. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  police  magistrate  distinguished  for 
his  tact  and  experience,  and  it  was  then  that  a  scene  took  place 
so  characteristic  of  the  present  method  of  German  procedure, 
that  we  translate  it  in  full  from  the  official  report. 

It  was  evening.  Two  lights,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
green-covered  table,  lighted  the  office  sufficiently  to  enable 
everything  in  it  to  be  seen.  Hartung  did  not  know  the  magis¬ 
trate.  They  saluted  each  other,  and  the  magistrate,  looking  at 
him  calmly  but  firmly  in  the  eye,  stated  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  charge  as  to  which  he  was  about  to  be  examined.  Har¬ 
tung  was  unacquainted  with  the  searching  nature  of  the  process 
to  which 4he  was  about  to  be  subjected,  and  found  its  solemnity 
and  pointedness  not  a  little  oppressive.  The  quiet  calmness 
with  which  the  magistrate  enumerated  to  him  the  several 
grounds  of  suspicion  threw  him  at  last  into  a  confusion  from 
which  he  was  unable  to  rally.  The  magistrate  watched  him 
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narrowly,  and  then  laid  before  him  in  a  very  few  words  the  only 
means  by  which  he  could  escape  from  the  distressing  uncerti¬ 
tude  in  which  he  was  placed — viz.  :  by  a  free  and  open  confes¬ 
sion  to  place  himself  right  before  God  and  man.  Hartung 
sank  under  this  new  appeal.  He  could  no  longer  retain  his 
former  threatening  bearing,  and  he  suddenly  turned  and  asked, 
“To  whom  have  I  the  honor  to  speak  ?  ”  The  answer  para¬ 
lyzed  him  still  more,  for  it  gave  the  name  of  an  officer  famous 
in  the  detection  of  crime  and  for  his  skilful  treatment  of  the 
accused.  He  asked  for  a  private  interview,  when  the  magis¬ 
trate  continued  to  inquire  whether  he  was  conscious  of  guilt. 
“In  part,  in  part,”  was  the  agonized  reply.  “A  partial  guilt  is 
impossible  here,”  said  the  magistrate  calmly.  “Are  you  guilty 
of  your  aunt’s  death,  or  are  you  not  guilty?  ”  The  reply  was, 
“  Guilty,”  and  the  magistrate  seized  this  moment  of  paroxysm 
to  draw  forth  a  full  confession.  “  If  you  confess  that  you  pois¬ 
oned  your  aunt,  you  must  give  your  reasons.”  Hartung  shud¬ 
dered  ;  his  pride  could  hardly  bear  this  strain.  “  Was  it  your 
intention  to  destroy  your  aunt  by  poison  ?  ”  “Yes,  that  was 
my  object.”  “  Was  your  motive  hatred  ?  ”  “  No.”  “  Did  you 

expect  to  gain  anything  ?  ”  Hartung  shuddered  again,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  at  last  he  replied,  “  Whatever  money 
my  aunt  left,  I  have  secured  ;  it  fell  to  me  as  rightful  heir.”  He 
then  went  on  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  his  aunt  was 
about  to  make  a  match  with  a  person  far  her  junior  in  years, 
whose  object,  evidently,  was  to  obtain  the  little  property  of 
which  she  was  possessed.  He  then  went  on  to  explain  how  he 
had  effected  the  poisoning,  which  was  by  mixing  arsenic  with 
the  sugar  on  the  cake. 

The  next  step  was  to  fortify  this  confession  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  corpse.  The  body  seemed  entirely  unchanged,  and 
all  expression  of  pain  was  drawn  from  the  countenance  by  the 
calm  which  succeeds  death.  Hartung  was  brought  to  view  the 
body,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  recoil,  retained  entire 
composure.  The  post-mortem  gave  the  most  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  In  the  examination  of  Har- 
tung’s  house,  similar  traces  were  discovered.  An  amount  of 
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pure  arsenic  was  found  which  was  enough  to  poison  half  a  city. 
Of  this,  however,  Hartung  denied  all  knowledge.  The  only 
answer  he  would  give  was  that  it  was  the  refuse  of  what  he  had 
wanted  in  the  store,  and  that  it  had  been  cast  away  there  and 
forgotten.  And  at  the  close  of  the  primary  hearings,  he  sol¬ 
emnly  purged  himself  of  having  been  concerned  in  any  prior 
similar  violations  of  the  law. 

The  suspicions,  however,  that  had  been  excited  against  him 
now  began  to  extend  over  a  wider  field.  Cases  of  prior  sudden 
death  were  enumerated  within  the  circle  of  his  immediate  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  following  remarkable  facts  were  brought  to  light, 
connecting  him  unmistakably  with  the  poisoning  of  his  second 
wife,  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

In  1850,  Marie  Braconier,  to  whom  he  had  shortly  before  been 
married,  and  who  was  then  in  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  early 
womanhood,  told  one  of  her  own  female  friends  that  she  was 
troubled  with  an  anxious  presentiment  arising  from  her  husband, 
who  was  then  much  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  pressing 
her  to  consent  to  have  her  life  insured.  Her  feelings  of  dread 
arose,  not  from  suspicion,  but  from  an  unwillingness  to  unite  in 
a  step  which  she  could  scarcely  understand,  and  which  was 
necessarily  beset  with  gloom,y  associations.  She  yielded,  how¬ 
ever,  but  scarcely  had  she  done  so,  when,  on  a  visit  to  her 
mother,  she  was  attacked,  immediately  on  leaving  her  husband’s 
house,  w'ith  symptoms  which  were  attributed  to  the  then  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemic  of  cholera.  Her  strong  constitution,  however, 
surmounted  the  attack,  and  after  a  few  days  she  returned  home. 
Scarcely  had  she  got  there  when  Hartung  was  seized,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  seized  with  the  premonitories  of  the  epidemic, 
manifesting  great  fear,  resorting  to  every  palliative  in  his  power, 
and  finally  yielding  to  her  anxious  entreaties  to  be  put  to  bed. 
His  wife  devoted  herself  to  him,  never  leaving  his  side,  and  it 
consequently  fell  to  her  lot  to  administer  to  him  a  broth  which 
he  induced  her  to  join  with  him  in  drinking.  Of  what  took  place 
then  there  was  no  evidence,  as  they  were  alone,  except  that  a 
few  hours  afterwards  she  was  seized  with  violent  pains,  which 
shortly  after  ended  in  her  death.  At  first  no  suspicion  arose. 
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The  attending  physician,  Dr.  Niemann,  signed  the  usual  certifi¬ 
cate  that  the  death  was  occasioned  by  Asiatic  cholera.  The 
insurance  company,  however,  which  was  so  closely  affected  by 
her  death,  began  naturally  enough  to  feel  some  curiosity  when 
called  upon  to  pay.  This  was  increased  by  the  extraordinary 
activity  with  which  Hartung  pressed  for  the  payment.  A  vo¬ 
luminous  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  the  company  called 
for  a  post-mortem  examination,  which,  however,  he  very  artfully 
succeeded  in  avoiding.  At  last,  by  threats,  on  one  hand,  of 
exposure  of  a  corporation  which  was  willing  to  receive  premi¬ 
ums,  but  not  to  pay  losses,  and  partly  by  an  appeal  to  his  own 
desolate  situation  after  all  his  great  losses,  he  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  payment  in  full. 

The  examination  into  the  causes  of  the  aunt’s  death,  however, 
led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  case  of  the  wife.  The  exhuma¬ 
tion  of  her  remains  was  at  last  determined  on.  A  commission 
was  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  a  post-mo7-tem  examination, 
on  which  were  placed  eminent  medical  experts,  among  whom 
was  the  physician  who  had  attended  the  deceased  in  her  last 
moments.  Twenty  months  had  elapsed  since  death,  but  the 
degree  of  preservation  was  such  as  to  leave  no  question  of  iden¬ 
tity.  The  result  of  the  chemical  examination  was  decisive.  An 
amount  of  arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach  abundantly  enough 
to  have  caused  her  death.  Strong  circumstantial  evidence  also 
existed,  showing  the  cause  of  the  wife’s  first  sickness  to  have 
been  the  same  as  her  last.  When  these  facts  were  mentioned 
to  Hartung,  he  replied  merely  by  protesting  against  the  preju¬ 
dice  that  had  been  excited  against  him,  but  denying  all  agency 
in  his  wife’s  death. 

In  March,  1853,  his  trial  came  on  in  Magdeburg,  when,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  he  pleaded  not  guilty  to  his  aunt’s  murder,  and 
maintained  that  his  confession  to  the  police  magistrate  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  desire  only  to  get  rid  of  a  harassing  and  protracted 
examination,  and  to  bring  on  a  speedy  trial.  The  result  was, 
however,  unavoidable.  He  was  convicted  of  his  aunt’s  mur¬ 
der,  and  was  finally  executed.  Before  his  execution  he  made  a 
full  confession  of  having  poisoned  both  his  aunt  and  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Suicide — A  Pennsylvania  Felo  De  Se — Colvocoresses — The  Monroe-Snydel 
Case — Jacob  C.  Wallis — A  Hungarian  Nobleman’s  Stratagem. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  varied  forms  of  fraudulent  intent 
under  consideration,  we  have  now  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence  prove  that  desperate  men 
sometimes  have  recourse  to  suicide.  The  game  of  life  turns 
against  them  until  they  become  reckless  of  their  own  fate,  and 
only  solicitous  of  worldly  provision  for  their  immediate  kindred. 
The  Yorkshire  squire  destroyed  his  life  to  dupe  the  gamesters 
who  had  ruined  him,  and  who  had,  besides,  heavily  insured  him 
to  cover  the  losses  otherwise  unprovided  for.  To  complete  the 
revenge  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  policies,  the  companies  were 
properly  notified.  But  such  a  motive  is  altogether  exceptional. 
The  invariable  purpose  in  self-murder  is  to  die,  not  that  others 
may  lose,  but  that  others  may  win.  The  class  of  suicides  of 
which  the  present  chapter  furnishes  some  notable  instances, 
having  no  further  interest  in  individual  existence,  exhibit  both 
willingness  and  eagerness  to  impose  upon  the  companies  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  those  they  leave  behind.  They  adopt 
every  available  method  of  concealment  of  purpose,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  know  full  well,  that  though  in  the  application  of 
circumstantial  evidence  to  the  proof  of  criminal  responsibility  the 
motive  may  be  detected,  their  heirs  will  obtain  the  sympathy  of 
impressible  but  unreasoning  juries,  and  profit  by  the  fraud. 

Of  late  years  this  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  ablest  underwriters  of  the  country.  “  Suicide  has  become 
so  common,”  says  President  Batterson,  “that  hardly  a  day  passes 
in  which  we  cannot  find  the  melancholy  fact  reported  in  some 
of  the  papers,  as  an  item  of  news,  accompanied  by  the  cheerful 
intelligence  that  the  deceased  had  left  his  family  well  provided 
with  policies  of  life  insurance.  Concerning  the  fact  that  the 
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suicide  can  obtain  for  himself  no  pecuniary  or  other  advantage 
by  hastening  his  own  death,  it  becomes  most  important  to  con¬ 
sider  the  motives  which  induce  him  to  commit  the  deed.  When 
misfortunes  and  trouble,  either  present  or  prospective,  have 
rendered  the  cares  of  life  heavy  and  wearisome,  suicide  is  the 
first  remedy  suggested  by  a  weak  and  cowardly  mind.  The 
hope  of  escaping  personal  responsibilities,  or  some  impending 
pecuniary  disaster,  or  the  penalty  of  lesser  crimes,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  making  provision  for  those  who  would  be  destitute 
and  dependent  upon  him,  are  the  most  powerful  motives  to  self- 
destruction.  The  most  convenient  means  of  satisfying  the 
motive,  and  one  always  at  hand,  is  found  in  a  policy  of  life 
insurance. 

“The  wrong  done  both  to  the  insurers  and  insured  is  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  greater  wrong  to  society,  and  its  effect 
upon  public  morals.  The  insurance  of  life  in  such  cases  is  no 
compensation  or  endowment  given  upon  the  loss  of  it,  but  a 
positive  temptation  to  throw  it  away.  It  breaks  down  utterly 
the  one  chief  argument  of  self-conservation,  viz.:  the  argument 
of  family  want  and  protection  ;  turning  it  directly  round  to  make 
it  an  argument  of  self-destruction  for  the  family  benefit.  It 
loosens,  in  this  manner,  too,  the  bonds  of  reason  just  now  reel¬ 
ing,  it  may  be,  off  its  throne,  making  desperation  more  desper¬ 
ate,  distraction  more  distracted,  bad  impulse  wider  and  more 
uncontrollable,  and  vice  itself  a  more  overmastering  torment. 
And  then,  when  court-triers  come  after,  practising  their  loose 
trivialities  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  covering  over  the  tre¬ 
mendous  fraud  of  self-murder  by  figments  of  insanity,  too  thin 
to  be  more  than  lying  pretexts,  any  one  can  see  that  the  sanctity 
of  life  must  be  giving  way  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  only 
remedy  is  in  removing  the  motive  ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  if 
some  legislative  power  could  prevent  the  writing  of  any  life 
policy  which  recognizes  suicide  as  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the 
insurers,  it  would  very  soon  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  respect¬ 
able  or  desirable  method  of  providing  for  one’s  family.” 

The  various  expedients  resorted  to  by  suicides,  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  are  interesting  in  this  connection,  to  show  with 
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what  consummate  skill  they  not  only  will  measure  the  effects  of 
life-destroying  materials,  but  so  destroy  them  as  to  furnish  evi¬ 
dence  of  insanity  in  some  cases,  of  accident  or  of  homicide 
in  others  ;  and  in  nearly  all  can  be  found  some  carefully  devised 
plan  for  concealing  the  evidence  which  would  prove  the  in¬ 
tention  and  betray  the  motive. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  FELO  DE  SE. 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  of  deliberate  suicide  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  defrauding  a  life  insurance 
company,  is  that  of  William  Callender,  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 

Callender  rode  on  horseback  to  Harrisburg,  where,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1851,  he  obtained  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his 
life  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  from  the  Keystone  Mutual  Life 
and  Health  Insurance  Company  of  Harrisburg.  He  started 
home  the  same  afternoon,  was  taken  sick  on  the  way  and 
obliged  to  dismount  from  his  horse  at  a  toll-house  on  the  turn¬ 
pike,  where  he  died  during  the  ensuing  night. 

The  policy  was  conditioned  to  be  void  if  “  the  assured  died 
by  his  own  hand,”  and  the  company,  being  in  possession  of  proof 
that  Callender  died  from  the  self-administration  of  arsenic,  with 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  terminating  his  existence  while  in  full 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  declined  to  make  payment. 

The  administrator  of  Callender’s  estate  having  brought  suit,  it 
was  proved  by  the  defendant  that,  at  8  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  Callender  purchased  arsenic  at  the  drug  store  of 
one  Martin  Lutz  ;  that,  after  effecting  the  insurance,  he  went  to 
a  restaurant,  called  for  oysters,  and  after  sprinkling  the  arsenic 
over  the  oysters,  ate  them  ;  that  the  arsenic  was  detected  in  the 
stomach  by  post-mortem  chemical  analysis;  and,  moreover,  it 
was  in  evidence  that  Callender  had  made  declarations  of  an  in¬ 
tention  to  commit  suicide. 

One  of  the  prominent  points  in  the  defence  was  that  at  the 
time  of  applying  for  insurance  the  applicant  was  guilty  of  mis¬ 
representation  in  matters  material  to  the  risk.  He  stated,  for 
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instance,  that  he  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  whereas  it  was 
shown  on  the  trial  that  he  had  not  been  a  farmer  for  many  years, 
but  was  habitually  and  diligently  engaged  in  a  business  perilous 
to  life,  that  of  catching  fugitive  slaves.  It  was  proved  that  he 
lately  had  been  to  Wilkesbarre  and  other  places  in  pursuit  of 
negroes,  and  that  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  had  been 
in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  to  bargain  for  the  apprehension  of 
fugitives. 

But  proofs  of  misrepresentation  were  hardly  needed  to 
strengthen  the  defendant’s  cause.  The  ruling  of  the  Court,  that 
suicide,  according  to  the  expressed  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
policy,  avoided  the  contract,  was  all-sufficient,  and  the  company 
was  sustained  accordingly.  Upon  appeal,  the  decision  of  the 
lower  Court  was  affirmed,  and  the  Supreme  Court  added  that 
the  Court  below  was  “  very  plainly  right,  in  charging  that  if 
no  such  condition  had  been  inserted  in  the  policy,  a  man  who 
commits  suicide  is  guilty  of  such  a  fraud  upon  the  insurers  of 
his  life  that  his  representatives  cannot  recover  for  that  reason 
alone.” 


COLVOCORESSES. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  public  mind  sustains  so  severe  a  shock 
as  it  did  upon  the  announcement  of  what  appeared  to  have  been 
a  brutal  murder  of  Captain  Colvocoresses,  a  distinguished  re¬ 
tired  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was  discovered  in 
a  dying  condition,  in  an  unfrequented  street  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  of  June  3d, 
1872.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  were  filled  with  sensational 
details  of  the  occurrence,  and  every  rumor  touching  the  tragic 
event  quickly  found  its  way  into  print.  After  a  lapse  of  sev¬ 
eral  years,  we  may  now  view  the  facts  and  circumstances  at¬ 
tendant  upon  this  remarkable  cage,  with  freedom  from  the  prej¬ 
udice  which,  necessarily,  obscured  them  at  the  time  of  their  oc¬ 
currence.  At  all  events,  in  this  recital  of  incidents  and  facts  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  narration  of  such  only  as  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  true. 

16 
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Closely  intertwined  with  the  history  of  this  event  are  certain 
facts  connected  with  heavy  insurances  which  had  previously 
been  effected  upon  Captain  Colvocoresses’  life.  It  was,  osten¬ 
sibly,  to  meet  the  agent  who  had  placed  this  insurance,  that  he 
was  en  route  for  New  York  at  the  time  of  his  mysterious  death. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  make  this  account  wholly  clear,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  briefly  to  the  particulars  of  this  insurance. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Colvocoresses  called  at  the  office  of 
the  Commonwealth  Life  Insurance  Company  in  New  York  City, 
on  the  23d  day  of  December,  1871,  saying  that  he  desired  to 
place  a  considerable  amount  of  insurance  upon  his  life,  and  re¬ 
quested  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  other  life  companies. 
He  was  taken  to  the  office  of  the  North  America  Life  and  the 
Connecticut  Mutual,  where  he  underwent  the  usual  medical  ex¬ 
aminations.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  left  the  city  for 
his  home  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

A  few  days  later,  an  agent  of  the  Commonwealth  Company 
went  to  Litchfield  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Captain 
Colvocoresses  about  placing  the  remainder  of  his  insurance, 
and  held  an  interview  with  him  upon  that  subject,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  December  27th.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  his  object 
in  obtaining  so  large  an  amount — for  he  had  said  he  proposed 
to  insure  very  much  more  than  $50,000 — the  Captain  replied 
that  he  had  to  go  to  Washington  to  attend  to  a  suit  against  the 
navy  department  for  more  prize  money,  and  as  he  might  lose 
the  suit  and  the  money  it  would  cost  him  to  prosecute  it,  he 
had  determined  to  place  as  much  insurance  upon  his  life  as  was 
the  amount  he  was  contesting  for.  He  said  he  did  not  desire 
to  have  the  insurance  take  effect  before  the  15th  of  January. 
He  appeared  to  be  distrustful  of  the  agent  because  he  was  a 
New  York  man,  and  said  that  he  had  been  swindled  out  of 
nearly  all  his  prize  money  through  the  investments  he  had 
made  with  brokers  there  ;  and  he  named  Utley  and  Dougherty 
in  connection  with  transactions  in  Rochester  water  bonds. 
Upon  being  assured  that  his  premiums  could  be  paid  directly 
to  the  companies,  he  became  satisfied  upon  that  point,  and 
then  entered  upon  partial  negotiations  with  the  agent  to  place 
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the  insurance  for  him.  He  named  some  of  the  companies  with 
which  he  had  already  conferred,  and  others  which  he  proposed 
to  patronize.  “I  want  all  the  premiums,”  he  said,  “to  be 
semi-annual,  as  my  ready  funds  will  not  permit  my  paying  them 
annually.”  The  companies  and  amounts  he  mentioned  at  this 
time  were  :  New  England  Mutual,  $10,000  ;  North  Western 
Mutual,  $10,000 ;  John  Hancock,  $5,000 ;  National  (Ver¬ 
mont),  $5,000  ;  Commonwealth,  $5,000.  The  agent  arranged 
to  forward  the  applications  by  mail  to  Captain  Colvocoresses, 
who  stipulated  that  they  should  be  in  duplicate,  in  order  that 
he  might  reserve  a  copy  of  each  application,  saying  that  if  any 
trouble  should  arise,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  he  wanted  copies 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs. 

The  applications  were  sent  as  agreed,  and  about  the  13th  or 
14th  of  January  the  Captain  went  to  New  York,  having  with  him 
the  applications  all  filled  out.  He  said  that  he  desired  more 
insurance,  and  mentioned  these  companies  with  the  amounts 
he  wished:  Mutual  life,  $10,000;  Mutual  Benefit,  $10,000; 
Equitable,  $10,000;  North  America,  $10,000;  Connecticut 
Mutual,  $10,000  ;  Manhattan,  $2,500;  New  York  Life, 
$3)5°°  >  State  Mutual,  $5,000 ;  Atlantic  Mutual,  $5,000  ;  and 
added  that  he  would  want  still  more.  The  agent  had  agreed 
with  him  to  deduct  ten  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  on  that 
point  says  :  “  It  was  new  in  my  experience  to  have  a  man  in¬ 
sure  so  easily,  for  I  did  not  talk  insurance  with  him  at  all.  My 
conviction  at  the  time  was,  that  what  induced  him  to  insure  so 
heavily  through  me  was  simply  the  fact  that  he  could  save  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums.” 

Subsequently  the  agent  found  some  discrepancy  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  examination,  and  he  at  once  started  for  Litchfield  to  see  Dr. 
Gates,  the  examiner  there,  who  evidently  had  made  an  error  in 
the  chest  expansion.  On  reaching  the  Twenty-seventh  Street 
depot  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  he  unexpect¬ 
edly  met  the  Captain,  to  whom  he  explained  the  object  of 
his  journey,  and  the  two  took  the  3  p.m.  train  for  Litchfield, 
riding  in  the  cars  together.  The  Captain  had  with  him,  at 
this  time,  a  sword-cane  which  he  took  pains  to  exhibit,  and 
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said  that  he  purchased  it  because  he  thought  he  ought  to 
have  something  of  the  kind  in  case  he  got  into  trouble,  so  he 
could  defend  himself.  He  also  had  with  him  a  russet  leather 
valise,  which  he  kept  by  him.  An  incident  occurred  en  route 
which  impressed  the  agent  with  the  idea  that  Captain  Colvoco- 
resses  was  a  frugal,  close,  and  exact  man.  At  Stamford  a  lunch 
was  taken,  and  as  the  agent  could  not  make  the  exact  change, 
he  obtained  three  cents  of  the  Captain,  who,  before  they  arrived 
at  Litchfield,  asked  him  for  it. 

The  correction  was  made  in  the  physician’s  certificate  of  ex¬ 
amination,  and  the  agent  again  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
placed  the  insurance  through  the  several  agencies.  On  going 
to  the  office  of  the  New  York  Life,  Mr.  Adams,  the  policy  clerk, 
refused  to  receive  the  application,  saying,  “  He  then  had  on  file 
an  application  recently  made  by  Captain  Colvocoresses.  In 
conversation  with  Mr.  Adams,”  says  the  agent,  “  I  said  that  the 
Captain  desired  me  to  do  all  his  business  with  the  insurance 
companies,  and  that  I  was  placing  a  large  amount  upon  his  life 
— over  $100,000.  Mr.  Adams,  with  some  warmth,  replied: 
‘  He  can’t  be  in  earnest ;  he  is  a  poor  man  ;  he  is  a  fraud,’  and 
added,  ‘you  wait  a  moment.’  Then  he  called  a  gentleman 
standing  near  and  said  :  ‘  Do  you  remember  that  old  naval  offi¬ 
cer  who  has  been  here  three  or  four  times  and  made  application 
for  insurance  ?  ’  The  gentleman  answered,  ‘Yes.’  ‘Well,’ said 
Mr.  Adams,  ‘what  do  you  think  of  his  applying  for  $100,000 
insurance  ?’  ‘I  don’t  believe  he  will  take  it,’  said  he,  ‘  he  is  a 
fraud.’  Mr.  Adams  continued  :  ‘  Why,  he  wanted  to  go  to  work 
for  us  as  an  agent  last  fall ;  I  tell  you  he  is  a  fraud.’  ”  At  the 
time  of  effecting  this  insurance  in  the  several  companies,  as  ap¬ 
plied  for,  the  Captain  had  policies  in  the  New  York  Life  of 
$6,500;  the  Phoenix  Life,  $10,000;  and  in  the  Manhattan, 
$2,500. 

Subsequently  the  policies  were  taken  to  Litchfield  by  the 
agent  and  delivered  to  the  Captain,  who  gave  his  check  for  the 
amount  upon  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  The 
next  day  the  agent  presented  the  check  to  the  Trust  Company’s 
office,  when  he  was  told  by  the  bank  officers  that  the  Captain 
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had  telegraphed  them,  stopping  payment.  In  a  subsequent 
telegram  the  Captain  countermanded  his  order,  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  he  supposed  he  had  discovered  an  error,  but  was 
mistaken.  In  Marph  he  wrote  the  agent  to  have  a  policy  of 
$8,000  placed  in  the  army  and  navy  branch  of  St.  Louis  Mutual. 
This  was  obtained  for  him,  and  he  sent  his  check  in  payment 
of  premium. 

The  Captain  called  again  at  the  agent’s  office  in  New  York, 
on  the  30th  day  of  April,  and  said  that  his  suit  at  Washington 
demanded  his  presence  there,  and  that  he  also  thought  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  trip  to  Port  Royal.  On  being  told  that  he  could  go 
without  detriment  to  his  policies,  he  said  :  “  I  also  want  an 
accident  policy,  but  before  I  have  one  I  want  to  know  about 
this  Savage  case  which  the  accident  company  is  contesting  at 
New  Haven.”  The  agent  replied  that  he  was  not  familiar  with 
the  facts  in  that  case,  but  he  thought  the  company  undoubted¬ 
ly  had  good  grounds  for  its  defence.  The  Captain  expressed  a 
desire  to  know  what  those  grounds  were,  and,  at  his  request, 
the  agent  took  him  to  the  New  York  office  of  the  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Company,  where  the  object  of  their  call  was  made 
known  to  the  Travelers  agent.  It  was  explained  to  the  Captain 
that  Mr.  Savage  was  at  first  reported  to  have  been  robbed  and 
murdered,  but  upon  investigation  it  was  believed  that  the 
wounds  were  self-inflicted,  and  the  company  resisted  upon  those 
grounds.  The  general  facts  and  features  of  the  case  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  the  Captain,  more  or  less  in  detail.  Upon  leaving 
the  Travelers’  office,  he  remarked  to  the  agent  who  had  taken 
him  there  :  “  Well,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  Savage  heirs  to 
establish  is  murder,  and  they  will  get  the  money ;  but  does  not 
the  company  have  to  establish  suicide  ?”  “And,”  he  added, 
“If  Savage  was  going  to  kill  himself,  why  didn’t  he  do  it  right 
out,  and  not  linger  ?  ”  He  concluded  that  he  would  take 
$10,000  accident  insurance,  but  would  not  take  it  then.  He, 
however,  decided  to  increase  his  insurance  in  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Mutual,  by  taking  $10,000  additional  in  that  company. 

While  with  him  on  this  occasion,  the  agent  held  a  conversa¬ 
tion  of  interest,  substantially  as  follows :  the  agent  said,  “  Why 
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haven’t  you  been  in  on  Erie  ?  It  has  been  going  up,  and  almost 
everybody  with  ready  money,  as  I  suppose  you  have,  would 
have  made  money.”  The  Captain  smiled  and  answered,  “  Well, 
I  have  been  in.  Some  time  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  said  Erie  was 
a  good  investment  at  nineteen,  as  it  was  then  selling.  I  bought 
four  hundred  shares  at  that  figure.  Last  Thursday  I  telegraphed 
my  broker  to  sell,  and  he  did,  at  sixty-five.”  The  agent  inquired 
who  the  broker  was,  and  the  Captain  said,  “Dougherty;  he  has 
held  the  shares  ever  since  I  bought  them.  If  you  will  look  at 
Thursday’s  sales,  you  will  see  the  sale ;  in  one  lot,  four  hifn- 
dred  at  sixty-five.”  As  the  agent  had  the  stock  reports  at 
hand  in  his  office,  he  turned  to  the  report  of  Thursday’s  sales, 
and  was  unable  to  find  it  reported.  The  Captain  then  suggested 
Wednesday,  but  it  did  not  appear  among  the  sales  of  that  day. 
It  could  not  be  found  at  all,  under  any  day’s  sale,  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain  appeared  to  the  agent  somewhat  confused  in  consequence. 
“  Any  way,”  he  remarked,  “  I  got  $18,400  out  of  it,  and  Dough¬ 
erty  gave  me  United  States  bonds  for  the  amount.”  The  agent 
then  asked  why  he  continued  to  deal  with  Dougherty,  after 
having  been  swindled  by  him.  The  Captain  turned  away,  say¬ 
ing  they  had  “made  it  up.” 

On  his  return  home  the  Captain  wrote  to  the  agent  for  $5,000 
additional  insurance,  the  premiums  to  be  paid  quarterly.  It 
was  obtained  for  him  as  requested.  The  total  insurance  writ¬ 
ten  upon  his  life  at  this  time  was  as  follows  : 


New  England  Mutual . $10,000 

North-Western  (Milwaukee) .  20,000 

Mutual  Life  (New  York) .  10,000 

.  Equitable .  10,000 

North  America . 10,000 

New  York  Life .  10,000 

Commonwealth .  10,000 

Connecticut  Mutual .  25,000 

Phoenix  Mutual .  20,000 

Travelers  (accident) .  10,000 

Mutual  Benefit . 10,000 

National  of  U.  S .  10,000 

John  Hancock .  5,000 
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Berkshire . 

State  Mutual _ 

St.  Louis  Mutual. . , 
National  (Vermont), 
Atlantic  Mutual..., 

Manhattan . . 

Charter  Oak . 


$5,000 

5,000 

8,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

2,500 


Total . $195,500 


Captain  Colvocoresses  made  an  appointment  with  the  insur¬ 
ance  broker  to  meet  him  at  the  Astor  House,  in  New  York,  on 
the  30th  day  of  May.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  he  stated,  the  Captain  left  his  home  in  Litchfield,  on 
Wednesday,  May  29th,  taking  with  him  a  russet  leather  valise, 
a  small  black  morocco  satchel,  an  umbrella,  and  a  bamboo 
sword-cane.  Arriving  in  Bridgeport,  he  went  directly  to  the 
Atlantic  Hotel,  and  there  took  supper.  His  movements  that 
afternoon  and  evening  are  not  fully  known ;  but  at  one  time 
during  the  evening  he  is  known  to  have  been  on  board  the 
steamboat  which  was  to  sail  at  eleven  o’clock  that  night,  for 
New  York.  He  purchased  a  passage  ticket,  but  afterwards 
concluded  not  to  go,  and  so  stated  his  mind  to  the  clerk  of  the 
boat,  who  refunded  him  his  money.  He  returned  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Hotel,  where  he  remained  that  night.  The  next  day  he 
telegraphed  from  Bridgeport  to  the  agent  that  he  was  delayed, 
and  made  another  appointment  for  the  following  day,  Friday, 
the  31st,  at  eleven  a.m.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Bridgeport  during  the  day,  but  his  movements  are  not  definitely 
known.  That  evening  he  was  seen  on  board  the  New  York 
boat,  and  he  *was  on  the  wharf  when  she  sailed.  From  tjie 
wharf  he  went  to  the  Sterling  House,  accompanied  by  a  police¬ 
man,  reaching  the  hotel  about  midnight.  The  policeman  found 
him  about  the  steamboat  landing,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  boat  had  left.  The  officer  told  him  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed.  The  Captain  inquired  where  there  was  a  good  hotel.  (He 
knew  the  hotels  in  Bridgeport  perfectly  well,  having  often  been 
to  both  the  principal  ones.)  The  house  was  locked  up,  but  the 
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proprietor  was  aroused  and  let  the  Captain  in.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  shown  to  a  room,  but  it  is  known  that  he  did  not  at 
once  retire,  as  he  was  heard  pacing  the  room  an  hour  or  more. 
He  also  opened  the  window,  and  several  times  threw  out  water, 
as  if  emptying  his  wash-bowl.  The  next  morning  he  again  tele¬ 
graphed  the  agent  that  he  was  further  detained,  but  would  go  at 
once  to  New  York  by  rail,  and  would  call  at  the  agent’s  office 
upon  his  arrival.  At  about  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  he  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  agent’s  office,  saying  that  he  had  been 
over  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  drawn ‘his  pay,  and  had  been  to  the 
office  of  the  Manhattan  Life,  where  he  had  paid  an  insurance 
premium.  He  told  the  agent  he  would  leave  Litchfield  the 
next  Monday  afternoon,  and  be  in  New  York  again  Tuesday 
morning.  He  returned  to  Bridgeport,  reaching  the  Sterling 
House  the  same  evening,  where  he  remained  overnight.  The 
following  morning,  Saturday,  June  ist,  he  went  back  to  Litch¬ 
field,  and  remained  at  home  over  Sunday. 

On  Monday  afternoon  he  left  home  for  Bridgeport,  by  the 
Shepaug  Valley  Railroad.  His  wife  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  left  his  watch  at  home,  and  that  he  only  took  two  or  three 
dollars  more  than  enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  New  York  ;  that  she 
expostulated  with  him  for  taking  so  small  a  sum,  and  he  said  he 
could  get  what  he  wanted  when  he  reached  New  York.  When 
he  left  Litchfield  he  had  with  him  his  sword-cane  and  umbrella, 
the  russet  leather  valise,  and  no  other  baggage.  This  valise 
he  sent  in  the  baggage-car,  under  check,  to  Bridgeport.  Arriv¬ 
ing  in  Bridgeport  he  went  directly  aboard  the  steamer,  purchased 
a  passage  ticket  and  secured  a  state-room.  He  deposited  the  va¬ 
lise  in  his  state-room,  but  brought  out  with  him,  on  leaving  the 
room,  a  small  black  morocco  travelling  satchel ,  his  sword-cane, 
and  umbrella.  He  was  next  seen  at  the  Sterling  House  with 
the  articles  described,  at  about  9.15  p.m.  Having  asked  for 
supper  and  found  it  too  late  to  be  served,  he  went  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  restaurant,  where  he  obtained  supper,  keeping  his  satchel 
in  his  lap  while  eating.  To  all  appearances  he  was  extremely 
solicitous  as  to  the  safety  of  this  satchel,  both  at  the  restaurant 
and  at  the  hotel.  The  same  fact  was  observed  at  the  time  of 
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his  previous  stop  in  Bridgeport,  the  week  before,  when  he  had 
the  same  satchel  with  him.  His  conduct  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  hotel  waiters.  At  the  table  he  placed  the  satchel  in  a 
chair,  evidently  handling  it  with  great  care ,  and  sat  in  another 
chair  by  its  side.  The  head  waiter  objected  to  his  occupation 
of  two  seats.  The  Captain  replied  that  he  would  have  two  or 
none,  and  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  what  was  then  thought  to 
be  a  mere  caprice. 

From  the  restaurant  he  went  to  an  ice  cream  saloon,  and 
thence  back  to  the  Sterling  House.  After  talking  a  few  moments 
in  front  of  the  hotel  with  the  proprietor,  he  asked  the  way  to  the 
steamboat,  and  the  proper  direction  being  pointed  out,  he  start¬ 
ed  off  as  directed.  After  going  a  block  and  a  half  he  stopped 
at  Wheeler’s  drug  store,  where  he  purchased  two  sheets  of  writ¬ 
ing-paper  and  two  envelopes,  saying  that  he  wanted  one  enve¬ 
lope  larger  than  the  other,  as  he  wished  to  enclose  the  smaller. 
Having  procured  these  articles,  he  requested  to  be  directed  to  the 
boat,  and  the  druggist,  stepping  out  upon  the  sidewalk  with 
him,  pointed  out  the  way  and  remarked  that  it  was  then  pre¬ 
cisely  half-past  ten  o’clock. 

This  is  the  last  positively  known  of  his  whereabouts  during 
his  life,  a  time  half  an  hour  prior  to  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  a 
distance  of  four  minutes’  moderate  walking  to  the  spot  where  his 
dead  body  was  found.  From  Wheeler’s  drug  store  to  the  boat 
is  eight  minutes’  easy  walking.  The  boat’s  time  of  departure 
was  eleven  o’clock,  and  that  night  it  started  promptly  on  time. 
Just  as  the  boat  was  putting  off,  the  report  of  a  pistol-shot  ar¬ 
rested  the  attention  of  police  officer  Bailey,  who  at  once  ran  to 
the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  found  Captain  Col- 
vocoresses  lying  upon  the  sidewalk  in  a  dying  condition.  His 
shirt,  immediately  about  the  wound,  was  on  fire,  the  light  from 
which  served  as  a  guide  to  the  spot  where  the  body  lay.  He 
was  lying  upon  his  back,  with  his  left  hand  pressed  to  the 
wound  in  the  corresponding  breast ;  his  right  arm  and  hand  ex¬ 
tended  palm  upward,  and  fingers  half  closed.  Diagonally 
across  the  street,  in  the  gutter,  lay  a  large,  old-fashioned,  per¬ 
cussion-lock  horse-pistol.  The  stock  was  broken,  the  detached 
16* 
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fragment  lying  upon  the  sidewalk  some  two  yards  farther  on  in 
a  line  with  the  pistol  and  the  body.  Closer  inspection  showed 
the  fracture  in  the  stock  to  have  been  an  old  one,  the  parts 
previously  broken  having  been  glued  together,  and  further  se¬ 
cured  by  tarred  twine  wrapped  around  it.  It  was  evident  that 
the  pistol  had  just  been  discharged,  and  the  exploded  cap  re¬ 
mained  on  the  nipple.  His  sword-cane  lay  at  his  feet,  about 
two  yards  distant,  towards  the  gutter,  and  his  umbrella  parallel 
with  it  towards  the  fence.  The  sword-blade  was  unsheathed, 
considerably  bent,  and  bore  no  stain  of  any  kind.  The  bamboo 
of  the  cane  was  considerably  splintered,  for  a  distance  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  sword-blade.  Upon  the 
side  of  the  cane,  exactly  coincident  with  the  bend  in  the  blade, 
was  a  dent,  as  though  it  had  been  grasped  at  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties  and  snapped  over  a  fence  picket.  The  dead  body  and  the 
articles  found  near  it  were  removed  to  the  station-house,  where 
an  inquest  was  held. 

The  next  morning,  June  4th,  there  was  found  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  some  sixty  feet  distant  from  where  the  pistol 
was  picked  up,  a  red  pill-box  containing  old-fashioned  percus¬ 
sion  caps,  which,  together  with  a  large  bullet  of  about  the  cali¬ 
bre  of  the  one  that  had  passed  through  the  Captain’s  body,  were 
tied  up  in  a  cotton  rag.  The  rag  was  tied  by  knotting  opposite 
corners,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  a  handkerchief 
found  in  the  Captain’s  valise  was  tied,  enclosing  toilet  articles. 
It  was  noticed  that  a  picket  in  the  fence,  near  where  the  Captain 
fell,  was  notched  by  a  bullet,  and  farther  on,  the  edge  of  the 
steps  to  the  house  door  was  nicked.  These  marks  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bullet  which  had  passed  through  the  Captain’s 
body.  Subsequently,  there  was  found  near  where  the  box  of 
caps  was  picked  up,  an  old,  shabby  horn  powder-flask  con¬ 
taining  powder,  the  little  end  tied  up  with  a  much  soiled  rag. 
The  finding  of  this  powder-horn  has  a  history  of  its  own.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  boy,  in  passing,  saw  a  bit  of  rag  sticking  out  from 
under  a  gutter  plank  laid  lengthwise  with  the  curbstone,  and 
pulled  it  out,  carrying  it  a  few  steps  as  he  walked  along.  He 
saw  that  it  was  attached  to  an  old  powder-horn  of  no  value,  and 
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threw  it  down  where  it  was  afterwards  picked  up.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  powder-horn  was  pushed  under  the  plank 
with  a  view  to  its  concealment. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  the  tragedy,  the  black  satchel, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  was  found  on  the  Naugatuck 
wharf,  under  or  near  a  railroad  car,  at  a  distance  of  four  min¬ 
utes’  easy  walking  from  the  spot  where  the  shooting  occurred. 
One  end  of  the  bag  was  slit  open,  apparently  with  a  very  dull 
knife,  and  contained  only  a  blank  check-book.  Subsequently, 
upon  close  inspection  of  the  satchel  by  the  Bridgeport  chief  of 
police,  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  discovered  in  the 
seams  upon  the  inside.  The  powder  corresponded  in  appear¬ 
ance  with  that  in  the  flask.  Indentations  upon  the  inside  of 
the  satchel  were  noticed,  and  it  was  found  by  taking  the  pistol 
and  placing  it  in  the  bag,  in  almost  the  only  position  by  which 
it  could  be  put  wholly  inside,  that  a  concavity  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  large  projecting  top  of 
the  hammer  precisely  fits.  This  indentation  was  worn  and  pol¬ 
ished  as  though  by  long  continued  rubbing  of  the  lock  against 
the  side  of  the  bag,  and  the  red  morocco  lining  was  found  to 
be  blackened  by  the  attrition  of  the  rusty  weapon.  The  pistol 
was  a  large,  heavily  constructed  article  of  French  manufacture, 
with  a  barrel  nearly  as  capacious  as  the  barrel  of  an  ordinary 
shot-gun.  The  stock  extended  nearly  to  the  muzzle.  It  was 
brass-mounted,  with  a  brass  plate  extending  over  the  barrel  at 
the  breech,  with  a  fieur  de  lis  crown  and  the  letters  F.  M. 
engraved  on  it.  Originally  it  was  a  flint-lock,  and  had  been 
altered  to  a  cap-lock.  The  barrel  on  the  inside  was  quite 
rough,  either  from  the  corrosion  of  time,  or  owing  to  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  finish. 

While  the  Captain  lay  dying  upon  the  sidewalk,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  by  the  officer  who  discovered  him,  that  his  coat  and  vest 
were  unbuttoned,  suggesting  the  idea  that  they  had  been  violent¬ 
ly  torn  oppn  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  When  the  body  was 
prepared  for  inspection  and  autopsy,  the  clothing  worn  by  the 
deceased  passed  into  the  custody  of  the  chief  of  police.  The 
removal  of  this  clothing  was  effected  in  a  room,  at  the  police 
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station,  in  which  were  a  number  of  tramps,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  some  one  of  them  stole  the  pantaloons,  as  unfortunately 
they  were  not  afterwards  to  be  found.  It  is  believed  that  they 
were  torn  in  front  at  the  point  where  the  inner  suspender  but¬ 
ton  was  attached,  the  rent  extending  downward  several  inches. 
The  suspenders  were  not  taken  with  the  pantaloons,  and  these 
afford  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tearing  was 
done.  In  one  of  the  button-holes  of  the  suspenders  was  found 
fixed  a  button  that  was  torn  or  blown  off  from  the  pantaloons, 
evidently  by  the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  as  upon  the  suspender 
at  that  place  were  noticed  the  marks  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
marks,  also,  of  the  scorching  from  the  fire  occasioned  by  the  dis¬ 
charge.  The  remaining  clothing  consisted  of  a  black  broad¬ 
cloth  frock  coat  and  vest  of  the  same  material ;  a  navy  blue 
overcoat  of  not  very  stout  fabric ;  a  wool  undershirt,  and  a 
white  overshirt  with  linen  bosom.  The  shirts  were  burned  or 
torn  at  points  corresponding  with  the  place  where  the  bullet 
entered  the  body,  but  neither  of  the  coats  nor  the  vest  bore  any 
marks  of  the  bullet’s  entrance.  Both  coats,  as  well  as  both 
shirts,  showed  rents  posteriorly  where  the  bullet  tore  through 
them  in  its  exit  from  the  body.  The  point  of  exit  was  below 
the  vest,  so  that  was  wholly  uninjured.  The  inside  lining  upon 
its  left  side  was  found  to  be  blackened  as  though  by  smoke, 
and  a  pretty  sharply  defined  line,  limiting  the  discoloration  by 
smoke,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  left  side  of  the  unbutton¬ 
ed  vest  was  folded  back  at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  A  careful 
inspection  of  the  buttons  and  button-holes  of  the  two  coats  re¬ 
vealed  no  evidence  of  a  violent  wrenching  open  of  these  gar¬ 
ments.  The  button-holes  had  the  worn  appearance  of  careful 
and  frequent  use.  The  middle  button-hole  of  one  of  the  coats 
had  the  stitching  nearly  worn  out,  so  that  any  sudden  strain, 
with  the  button  in  place,  would  have  met  no  resistance  except 
the  well-worn  edge  of  cloth.  This  particular  button  was  always 
worn  fastened.  There  was  no  breaking  of  even  a  single  thread 
of  the  cloth ;  no  evidence  of  a  forcible  tearing  open  of  the  coat 
by  an  attacking  party.  The  closest  examination  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  failed  to  show  the  slightest  proof  of  any  struggle.  No 
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part  of  either  coats  or  vest  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
subjected  to  any  unnatural  pulling;  not  a  seam  was  parted. 
The  shirt  was  much  burned  at  the  place  where  the  bullet  en¬ 
tered  ;  the  burning  having  been  caused  by  the  combustion  of 
powder,  which  fact  shows  conclusively  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  muzzle  at  the  time.  The  appearance  of  the  woollen  un¬ 
dershirt  was  of  even  greater  significance.  At  a  point  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  burnt  hole  in  the  shirt  was  a  very  large  hole 
in  the  undershirt.  The  latter  was  of  a  material  which  does  not 
readily  burn,  and  the  ragged  edges  of  the  hole  in  the  undershirt 
were  not  even  scorched,  or  in  the  least  blackened.  The  miss¬ 
ing  pieces  were  violently  torn  away,  by  the  great  force  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  at  the  instant  of  the  discharge.  No  evidences  were 
discernible,  about  the  cravat  or  collar,  that  there  had  been  a 
struggle  of  any  kind. 

In  one  of  the  pockets  was  found  a  knife  having  a  dull,  ragged 
edge,  apparently  having  been  subjected  to  rough  usage.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  small  leather  satchel  had  been 
cut  open  with  an  exceedingly  dull  knife.  On  his  person  were 
found,  also,  about  $2.70  in  money,  the  key  to  his  state-room 
on  the  steamer,  a  card  upon  which  was  written  the  Captain’s 
full  name,  and  a  memorandum  book. 

An  autopsy  was  held  sixteen  hours  after  death,  in  which  the 
following  wounds  and  appearances  were  noted :  A  gunshot 
wound  by  a  bullet;  its  point  of  entrance  being  six  inches  below 
the  plane  of  the  left  nipple  and  three  and  one-half  inches  from 
the  median  line.  Orifice  of  the  wound,  five-eighths  by  three- 
fourths  inches;  edges  inverted,  discolored  darkly;  neighbor¬ 
ing  skin  blistered  as  though  by  heat.  Bullet  passed  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  of  the  left  side.  It  produced  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  slit  in  the  stomach  five  inches  long,  and  tore  through 
the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  spinal  cord, 
making  its  exit  at  that  point.  Close  inspection  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  showed  absolutely  no  marks  of  recent  injury  other 
than  the  wounds  produced  by  the  bullet. 

In  whatever  light  we  may  regard  the  teachings  of  this  post¬ 
mortem,  examination,  it  will  be  well  to  observe,  in  passing,  that 
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there  were  none  of  the  usual  evidences  of  a  mortal  struggle. 
The  shattered  and  bent  sword-cane  and  the  unbuttoned  cloth¬ 
ing  naturally  would  lead  to  a  search  for  marks  of  violence  upon 
the  person,  such  as  are  produced  by  grips,  blows,  violent  exer¬ 
tions — the  characteristic  evidences  of  a  rough  assault.  Not  a 
finger-mark,  not  a  scratch  was  found.  Nothing  but  the  fearful 
wound  which,  in  its  blistered  condition,  showed  immediate  con¬ 
tact  of  the  weapon  at  the  time  of  its  discharge  ;  and  which  also, 
in  its  course,  gave  evidence  of  the  terrific  violence  of  the  explo¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  supposition  that  a  man  like 
the  deceased,  who  all  his  days  had  been  accustomed  to  adven¬ 
tures  and  scenes  of  personal  violence,  would  have  allowed  an 
assassin,  or  any  number  of  them,  to  hold  his  clothing  open  and 
shoot  him  to  death  without  a  desperate  struggle  ;  and  it  is  in 
evidence  that  no  such  struggle  took  place. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  about  the  event 
is  that  no  sounds  of  a  struggle  were  heard,  as  there  would  have 
been,  it  would  seem,  if  a  murder  was  committed,  and  such  a 
struggle  had  taken  place  as  to  break  the  cane  and  bend  the 
sword.  The  testimony  of  some  witnesses  on  this  point  is  very 
important  and  interesting. 

A  lady  directly  in  front  of  whose  house  the  tragedy  occurred 
makes  the  following  statement : 


On  the  night  of  the  shooting,  at  ten  o’clock,  I  went  up  to  my  room  to 
sew.  I  sat  with  a  bright  light,  both  shutters  open,  though  the  windows  were 
closed — the  light  so  placed  that  it  shone  clearly  into  the  street.  I  continued 
sewing  till  half-past  ten,  when  I  undressed  and  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  At  this  time  I  heard  a  slight  sound  as  of  a  stick  hitting  inside  my 
closet-door.  This  sound  was  a  very  slight  one,  and  more  like  the  breaking 
of  a  stick  than  like  footsteps.  (The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  what  has  been 
related  with  reference  to  the  splintered  bamboo  cane.)  It  occurred  about 
twenty  minutes,  it  seemed  to  me,  before  the  shooting.  On  this  account  I 
didn’t  put  out  my  light,  but  stood  up,  braided  my  hair,  and  ripped  the  skirt 
off  a  dress.  I  then  changed  the  position  of  the  light,  out  of  range  of  the 
window,  so  that  it  did  not  shine  so  plainly  on  the  street.  I  then  turned 
down  the  light  and  lay  down  upon  the  bed.  This  was,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  report.  I  then  heard  the  report  of 
the  pistol,  and  became  so  confused  that  for  a  time  I  was  unable  to  collect 
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my  thoughts.  Having  listened  for  a  little  while,  I  covered  my  head  with 
the  bed-clothes.  While  my  head  was  thus  covered,  listening  all  the  while,  I 
heard  three  distinct  groans.  I  then  removed  the  bed-clothes  from  my  head 
and  heard  two  more  groans.  These  were  the  only  sounds  I  heard  after  the 
report  until  the  people  arrived  at  the  gate  near  which  the  body  lay. 

« 

This  lady  was  within  a  few  yards  of  where  the  shooting  oc¬ 
curred,  and  her  attention  having  been  arrested  by  what  sounded 
to  her  like  the  breaking  of  a  stick,  she  was  timidly  on  the  qui 
vive  for  every  noise.  Had  there  been  a  call  for  help,  or  other 
sound  at  the  time,  it  is  certain  that  she  would  have  heard  it. 

Another  lady,  residing  in  the  corner  house,  at  the  Main  Stree* 
end  of  Clinton  Street,  says  : 

I  had  been  in  bed  about  five  minutes  when  I  heard  a  loud  report  of  a 
fire-arm.  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  hastened  to  the  window,  where  I  could 
get  a  plain  view  of  the  street,  but  saw  no  one  running  or  passing  out  of  the 
street ;  nor  did  I  hear  any  outcry,  or  sound*of  a  struggle,  or  conversation 
on  Clinton  Street,  with  the  exception  of  the  groans  of  a  man  who  proved  to 
be  Captain  Colvocoresses.  I  could  distinctly  see  the  policeman  as  he  turned 
into  Clinton  Street  after  the  report,  but  I  saw  no  one  pass  out  either  end  of 
the  street.  My  room  is  on  the  ground  floor  ;  the  window  was  open,  but  the 
blinds  closed.  I  was  wide  awake  when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  was  at  the 
window  in  a  very  few  seconds. 


Another  lady  in  the  same  house  corroborates  the  above  state¬ 
ment  as  to  occurrences  on  Clinton  Street,  saying  that  she  “  was 
awake  when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  rushed  immediately  to  the 
window.” 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Clinton  is  a  short  street, 
and  is  lighted  at  each  end.  The  lamps  are  situated  so  that  the 
women  who  hurried  to  the  windows,  as  stated  above,  could  see 
the  entire  length  of  the  street,  and  saw  the  policeman  who  came 
in  at  the  Water  Street  end.  Unquestionably  they  commanded 
a  full  view  of  their  end  of  the  street,  and  had  any  murderer 
attempted  to  escape  in  that  direction  they  would  have  seen 
him  ;  while  the  policeman  would  not  have  failed  to  notice  any 
attempt  to  escape  from  his  end  of  the  street.  Again,  if  a  mur¬ 
derer  threw  away  the  pistol,  secreted  the  powder-horn,  dropped 
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the  box  of  caps  and  the  other  articles  which  were  afterwards 
found,  as  has  been  stated,  it  would  seem  as  though  he  could 
not  have  had  time  to  do  all  this  after  the  shooting,  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  seen  by  these  eye-witnesses. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  legitimate  inquiry  to  account  for  the 
time  consumed  by  Captain  Colvocoresses  after  leaving  the  hotel 
and  the  drug  store  for  the  boat.  For  him  to  go  through  Clin¬ 
ton  Street  was,  in  distance,  quite  as  direct  a  route  as  any,  but 
not  the  usual  one ;  and  the  Captain  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
way,  he  having  passed  frequently  over  the  ground  between  the 
notels  and  boat.  He  could  not  have  gone  directly  to  the  place 
of  shooting,  for  that  was  but  a  few  minutes’  walk,  while  fully 
twenty-five  elapsed  before  the  report  of  the  pistol  was  heard. 
How  is  the  time  consumed  to  be  accounted  for  ?  If  the  tragic 
scene  was  his  own  planning  and  performing,  then  we  find  that 
for  him  to  have  gone  from  the  drug  store  to  the  place  where  the 
satchel  was  found,  and  thence  to  the  spot  where  the  body  lay, 
would  have  consumed  about  twelve  minutes,  provided  he  kept 
walking  all  the  time.  But  the  half-hour  that  is  to  be  accounted 
for  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  man  who  was  deliberately  walking 
and  meditating  upon  the  deed,  and  who,  selecting  a  place 
where  the  bag  should  be  found,  stopped  to  cut  it  open,  after 
taking  out  the  pistol  it  contained.  He  would  still  have  time  to 
arrange  the  requisite  details  in  Clinton  Street. 

To  show  the  probable  movements  of  the  Captain  during  this 
time,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  was  occasionally 
employed  on  the  steamboat,  and  who  left  the  wharf  that  night 
at  about  twenty  minutes  before  nine  o’clock.  When  he  had 
gone  a  short  distance  he  met  a  stranger,  who  inquired  of  him  as 
to  the  way.  Subsequently  that  night  he  met  the  stranger  again, 
and  gives  this  statement : 

I  was  passing  down  Main  Street,  between  Clinton  and  Union,  when  I 
saw  a  man  ahead  of  me  going  towards  Clinton  Street.  He  stepped  out  to 
the  right  on  the  curb,  to  let  me  pass.  It  was  so  singular  an  action  that  I 
looked  at  him,  and  he  looked  at  me.  I  noticed  it  was  the  same  man  whom 
I  had  seen  upon  leaving  the  boat.  He  had  a  small  satchel,  which  appeared 
to  be  hung  by  a  string  about  his  neck,  and  carried  a  cane  and  umbrella, 
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and  seemed  to  be  arranging  something  in  his  left  breast  with  his  right  hand. 
I  passed  him,  turning  down  Clinton  Street,  he  following  slowly.  I  turned 
about  when  I  was  part  way  down  the  street  and  saw  him  passing  over  and 
going  down  Main.  He  appeared  to  hesitate  at  the  lower  corner  whether 
to  come  down  Clinton  Street  or  not.  When  I  had  been  in  my  house  about 
twenty-five  minutes  I  heard  a  loud  report  like  that  of  a  rifle,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  recognized  the  dead  man  as  the  one  whom  I  had  seen  twice  before 
that  evening. 

Upon  opening  a  box  of  special  deposit,  which  Captain  Col- 
vocoresses  kept  in  the  vault  of  the  First  National  Bank  at 
Litchfield,  there  were  found  certain  memoranda  which,  at  first, 
were  supposed  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  It  unexpectedly 
appeared  that  the  Captain  had  been  the  possessor  of  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  wealth,  which  he  had  invested  in  stocks 
and  bonds;  and  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had  the  certificates 
of  these  bonds  within  the  small  satchel  which  he  so  watchfully 
guarded  while  in  Bridgeport.  The  inference  was  that  he  had 
been  stealthily  tracked  and  followed  by  persons  who  knew  he 
had  these  bonds ;  the  bag  snatched  from  him  after  resistance, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  shot  to  death ;  and  the  bonds  hur¬ 
riedly  abstracted  by  the  murderers  and  robbers,  who  left  the 
empty  satchel  where  it  was  afterwards  found. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  these  memoranda,  in  the  order 
of  their  dates  : 


Sept.  7,  1871. 

Ten,  Central  Pacific  1st  mort.  6% . $10,000 

Eight,  Union  Pacific  1st  mort.  6% . .  8,000 

Sixteen,  U.  S.  Five-twenty’s,  ’67,  Jan.  and  July .  16,000 

Six,  State  of  Connecticut  6s .  6,000 

Five,  Danville,  Urbana,  Pekin  &  Bloomington  R.R .  5, 000 

Four  hundred,  Erie .  40,000 

One  hundred  and  fifty,  Pacific  Mail .  15,000 


In  a  side  memorandum  the  statement  is  made  of  Erie  bought 
for  19,  sold  for  65  ;  and  several  other  memoranda  relative  to 
purchase  and  sale.  The  whole  list  is  scratched,  altered,  and  in¬ 
terlined. 
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Beneath  is  a  statement  bearing  date  of  Aprils  1872,  which 
is  also  interlined,  altered,  and  scratched: 


10.  Central  Pacific  1st  mort.  6 % . $  10, 000 

8.  Union  Pacific  1st  mort.  6 % .  8,000 

5.  Danville,  Urbana,  Pekin  &  B.  R.R .  5, 000 

6.  Connecticut  Sixes .  6,000 

21.  Rochester  Water  Loan  Bonds . 21,000 

12.  Conn.  Valley  R.R .  12,000 

29.  U.  S.  Five-twenty’s,  ’67 .  29,000 

7-  U.  S.  Five-twenty’s,  ’65 .  7,000 

10.  Shepaug  Valley  R.R .  1,000 

3.  Alabama  8s .  3,000 


A  third,  perfected  list,  reads  as  follows  : 

May  13,  1872. 

The  following  are  the  securities  which  I  now  hold,  and  those  marked  with 
the  letter  D.  I  shall,  on  my  arrival  in  New  York,  place  in  the  Safe  Deposit, 
No.  120  Broadway,  Equitable  Building,  for  convenience: 


D.  Ten,  Central  Pacific  1st  mort.  6s . $10,000 

D.  Eight  Union  Pacific  1st  mort.  6s .  8,000 

D.  Twelve,  Conn.  Valley  1st  mort.  7s .  12,000 

D.  Twenty-nine,  U.  S.  Gov.  5-20S .  29,000 

D.  Fifteen,  U.  S.  Gov.  5-20S  .  15,000 

D.  Six,  Conn.  Sixes .  6,000 

Five,  Danville,  Urbana,  P.  &  B.  R.R .  5, 000 

Ten,  Shepaug  Valley .  1,000 

Twenty-one,  Rochester  Water  Loan .  21,000 


I  also  hold  life  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $193,000,  and  coupons  due 
1st  of  May,  on  U.  S.  bonds. 

G.  M.  C. 

Of  these  bonds  it  was  learned  that  the  Rochester  Water  Loan, 
the  Shepaug  Valley,  and  the  Danville  Road  were  in  the  bank 
at  Litchfield,  and  were  of  no  value  whatever.  His  box  at  the 
bank  in  which  he  kept  his  memorandums  and  papers  was  quite 
full,  and  this  circumstance  suggested  the  inquiry  as  to  where  had 
he  kept  his  other  bonds  marked  “  D.”  A  letter  was  received 
by  the  Safe  Deposit  Company  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  request¬ 
ing  the  company  to  hold  a  safe  at  the  Captain’s  disposal ;  but 
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he  was  in  New  York  one  day  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
the  letter  was  written,  and  did  not  visit  the  Safe  Deposit  office. 
It  looked  somewhat  strange  that  only  his  bonds  and  papers  of 
little  or  no  value  should  have  been  kept  at  the  bank. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  memorandums  do  not  indicate  the 
numbers  of  any  of  the  bonds,  though  it  would  seem  that  a  man 
who  actually  held  such  securities,  and  was  about  to  deposit 
them  with  such  care  as  to  leave  a  memorandum  at  home,  would 
be  particular  about  the  numbers.  Owing  to  this  omission  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  anything  but  the  twelve  Connecticut  Valley 
bonds.  They  had  been  issued  but  a  short  time,  and  a  pro¬ 
tracted,  thorough  and  complete  search  developed  the  fact  that 
Captain  Colvocoresses  never  owned  any  of  these  bonds. 

The  investigation  as  to  Captain  Colvocoresses’s  ownership  of 
the  bonds  covered  a  broad  field  of  inquiry,  and  many  important 
facts  were  gathered.  The  evidence  touching  this  feature  of  the 
inquiry  was  submitted  by  the  insurance  companies  to  Judge 
McCurdy,  who  tersely  epitomizes  the  facts  and  expresses  his 
views  as  follows : 

The  obtaining  such  an  immense  amount  of  insurance,  making  so  small  a 
payment  of  premium,  and  dying  immediately  after,  create  alone  a  suspicion 
of  fraud.  But  the  suspicion  is  greatly  increased  by  the  accompanying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He,  of  course,  was  fully  aware  that,  to  remove  this  suspicion, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  appear  to  be  possessed  of  a  large  property  to 
justify  the  amount  of  insurance,  and  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  premiums. 
It  was  with  this  object  that  he  seems  to  have  prepared  the  memorandum  of 
bonds,  evidently,  and  indeed  ostentatiously,  to  be  exhibited  after  his  death. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  kind  of  property  is  most  difficult  to  be  traced — 
bonds  having  no  ear-marks.  This  list  was  deliberately  prepared  and  revised, 
with  slight  changes,  three  times.  It  amounted  each  time  to  about  $100,000, 
and  the  last  two  memorandums  contain  twelve  bonds  of  $1,000  each — in  all 
$12,000,  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad  Company.  Now,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  beyond  all  question,  from  the  parties  who  held  all  the  bonds  of 
the  company,  and  have  held  them  from  their  issue,  that  he  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  ever  held  a  single  bond  of  this  road  in  his  possession.  This 
fact  stamps  the  character  of  falsehood  and  fraud  upon  the  whole  list.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  held  any  of  the  bonds  which  he  names,  except 
those  of  the  Shepaug  Road,  of  no  value ;  the  Danville  Road,  and  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Water  Bonds,  of  no  value. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  at  any  time,  except  when  he  drew 
his  prize  money,  was  worth  more  than  $10,000,  including  his  place  at  Litch¬ 
field.  He  had  no  visible  means  of  making  money.  His  salary  was  barely 
sufficient  to  support  his  family.  His  prize  money  ($17,338)  was  invested 
and  lost  in  Rochester  Water  Bonds.  The  pretence  that  he  made  a  large  sum 
by  an  Erie  investment  is  proved  to  have  been  a  sham.  His  family  and 
friends  knew  of  no  amount  of  property.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  kept  his  papers 
and  accounts,  and  must  have  been  acquainted  with  his  circumstances,  says 
he  never  was  worth  more  than  $8,000  or  $10,000.  He  borrowed  small 
sums  from  time  to  time  of  the  Litchfield  Bank — apparently  to  support  his 
family — and  repaid  them  when  his  salary  became  due.  When  he  attempted 
to  borrow  a  large  sum  he  had  no  collaterals  to  offer  as  security,  except  the 
worthless  Water  Bonds  ;  and  he  died  in  debt  to  the  Litchfield  Bank  without  a 
sufficient  security.  He  kept  no  known  deposits  or  accounts  with  banks  or 
brokers.  His  business  was  principally  done  through  Messrs.  Cisco  &  Co., 
and  the  transactions  (except  in  one  instance,  amounting  to  $4,000)  were  very 
small,  running  from  $300  to  $1,000.  His  sworn  assessment  list  shows  less 
than  $400.  If  he  had  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  where  did  he 
buy  them  ?  Where  did  he  get  the  money  to  pay  for  them?  How  long  had 
he  held  them  ?  Where  did  he  keep  them,  and  why  not  continue  to  keep 
them  as  before  ?  Where  did  he  cash  his  coupons  ?  At  the  instance  of  his 
family,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Brokers  publicly  requested  that  any 
persons  who  had  furnished  him  any  bonds,  or  assisted  him  in  any  bond  ex¬ 
changes  or  negotiations,  should  make  it  known ;  but  there  was  no  response. 
The  most  skilful  detectives  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  such  transac¬ 
tions.  The  whole  pretence  is  a  manifest  and  palpable  falsehood. 

Assuming  it,  therefore,  as  a  fact  beyond  all  question,  that  he  was  not,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  worth  more  than  $10,000,  it  follows  that  he  could 
not  have  taken  out  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  in  good  faith  and 
for  an  honest  purpose.  His  first  premiums,  amounting  to  nearly  $11,000, 
would  have  absorbed  all  his  means,  including  his  house,  and  if  he  had  lived 
to  the  age  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  the  aggregate  of  his  premiums  would  have 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000,  exclusive  of  interest. 

He  was  evidently  aware  that  his  taking  such  an  unusual  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  would  be  a  source  of  suspicion,  and  so  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  it  that 
he  had  a  suit  pending  at  Washington  against  the  Government,  involving 
about  the  same  amount,  and  as  he  might  lose  that  he  wished  to  secure  him¬ 
self  in  this  sum.  Now  he  had,  in  fact,  no  suit  for  any  sum  at  all;  he  had 
only  applied  to  the  proper  department  to  make  an  abatement  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  (about  $1,700)  on  his  prize  money,  which  was  refused. 


On  the  morning  of  his  departure  from  Litchfield  to  proceed 
upon  the  last  journey  he  was  to  take,  as  reported  by  his  own 
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family,  he  betrayed  more  than  ordinary  emotion,  and  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  depth  of  feeling  quite  unusual.  Three  times  did  he 
return  to  bid  them  adieu,  and  the  third  repetition  of  his  fond 
farewell  called  forth  the  remark,  “  Why,  one  would  think  you 
expect  never  to  return  !”  He  was  strongly  attached  to  his 
family,  and  his  domestic  relations  were  those  of  an  affectionate 
and  happy  household.  This  fact  has  been  published  as  tending 
to  discredit  the  theory  of  suicide,  and  it  has  been  alleged,  also, 
that  there  was  entire  absence  of  motive  for  such  a  deed.  When 
it  shall  become  known  what  constitutes  sufficient  motive  for  the 
act,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  truthfully  make  such  declara¬ 
tions.  The  mind  of  the  person  who  commits  the  deed  is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  reason,  and  persons  meditat¬ 
ing  suicide  alway^  keep  their  own  counsel. 

It  has  been  alleged,  further,  that  the  pistol  being  found  across 
a  street  some  thirty -five  feet  in  width  was  conclusive  of  human 
agency  other  than  that  of  the  deceased.  A  murderer  may 
intentionally  leave  the  weapon  near  his  victim  with  the  design 
of  diverting  attention  from  the  true  manner  of  death,  yet  in  such 
cases  the  weapon  is  usually  left  near  the  body.  The  distance 
which  this  pistol  lay  from  the  body  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways  :  1.  It  could  have  been  thrown  by  an  assassin — and  this 
explanation  might  be  considered  if  there  was  any  evidence 
showing  that  an  assassination  had  been  committed ;  2.  If 
heavily  overloaded  and  placed  by  a  suicide  against  the  elastic 
walls  of  the  chest,  and  thus  fired,  the  recoil  of  such  a  weapon, 
in  the  opinion  of  persons  competent  to  judge,  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  cast  it  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  feet  away.  That 
it  was  heavily  loaded  is  proved  by  the  loudness  of  the  report, 
arousing  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  by  the  course  of  the  ball. 
This  bullet  passed  through  the  body,  through  the  corner  of  a 
picket,  a  part  of  the  fence,  and  then  it  struck  a  door-step  di¬ 
rectly  upon  a  nail,  driving  the  nail  before  it  with  prodigious 
power. 

We  have  already  described  the  pistol.  It  certainly  was  not 
such  a  one  as  highway  robbers  make  use  of  in  these  days  of 
perfected  weapons.  It  was  so  large  as  not  to  to  be  easily  con- 
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cealed  or  carried ;  it  was  of  such  peculiar  workmanship  it  surely 
would  be  traced  to  suspicious  ownership  ;  the  report  of  its  dis¬ 
charge  was  like  that  of  a  small  cannon  ;  its  lock  was  rusty  and 
difficult  to  work — altogether  the  least  possible  offensive  weapon 
of  the  modern  city  robber.  It  is  well  known  that  suicides 
frequently  make  use  of  some  old  useless  pistol,  or  a  gun-barrel 
merely,  and  furthermore  they  are  apt  to  overload  them.  It  is 
not  probable  that  a  modern  instance  can  be  cited  wherein  a 
premeditated  robbery  has  been  planned  and  executed  with  the 
aid  of  such  a  weapon.  The  most  thorough  search,  stimulated 
by  the  offer  of  large  rewards,  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  mur¬ 
derer  or  murderers. 

The  preliminary  proofs  of  loss  under  the  several  insurance 
policies  were  duly  presented,  when  the  companies,  generally, 
denied  liability  on  the  ground  that  the  death  of  Captain  Col- 
vocoresses  was  the  result  of  a  settled  and  deliberate  purpose  to 
destroy  himself  and  defraud  them.  The  whole  matter  soon 
passed  into  the  hands  of  counsel,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  defend  the  expected  suits  at  law.  Finally,  a  proposition  for 
negotiations,  with  a  view  to  an  adjustment  by  compromise,  was 
favorably  received  and  entertained  by  counsel  representing  the 
companies,  and  resulted  in  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  claims  in  the  manner  indicated. 


THE  MONROE  SNYDER  CASE. 

In  the  staid,  quiet  old  borough  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
whose  atmosphere  is  pervaded  by  the  wholesome  influences 
of  that  good,  old-fashioned  Moravianism  which  is  seen  in  the 
works  and  ways  of  its  citizens,  a  mysterious  event  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  February  22,  1873,  which  greatly  perplexed 
these  excellent  people.  In  the  glowing  words  of  their  local 
paper,  “  men  ominously  shook  their  heads,  women  cowed  in 
fearful  contemplation,  children  looked  bewildered — all  felt  that 
the  community  had  been  outraged.”  The  cause  of  this  dire 
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consternation,  when  stated  in  plain  prose,  was  the  finding  of 
Monroe  Snyder’s  dead  body  in  the  shallow  stream  of  Mo- 
nocacy  Creek,  just  below  the  old  South  Bethlehem  bridge. 
Mr.  Snyder  was  a  citizen  of  good  standing  in  Bethlehem,  and 
it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  cruelly  murdered  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  creek.  A  hurried  inspection  of  the  corpse  re¬ 
vealed  three  cuts  or  stabs,  all  of  which  were  located  upon  the 
abdomen.  The  coroner  soon  arrived,  and  after  viewing  the  sit¬ 
uation,  he  empanelled  a  jury,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  usual 
superficial  method  of  conducting  such  inquests.  Under  his 
direction,  an  examination  and- autopsy  of  the  body  was  made  by 
three  physicians,  who  do  not  appear  to  fully  agree  in  their  tes¬ 
timony  as  to  the  depth  of  the  abdominal  wounds,  but  they 
all  were  of  the  one  opinion,  that  death  was  caused  by  an  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  upon  the  brain.  There  was  no  external  mark  of 
violence  upon  the  head,  nor  were  there  any  wounds  or  lesions 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  which  the  most  thorough  inspec¬ 
tion  could  detect,  except  the  three  stabs  upon  the  abdomen. 
These  wounds  were  not  regarded  immediately  dangerous  to  life, 
and  were  not  even  temporarily  disabling.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  in  shape,  as  though  made  by  a  pointless  knife,  or 
a  knife  having  a  broad  cutting  end.  Two  of  these  cuts  were 
upon  the  right  and  one  was  upon  the  left  side  of  the  median 
line.  One  was  on  a  level  with  the  navel,  one  was  an  inch  and 
a  half,  and  the  other  an  inch  and  a  quarter  above  it.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  one  of  them  barely  pierced  through  the  abdominal 
walls  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

There  were  several  inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  discover  in 
the  footprints  or  other  marks  about  the  bridge  some  token 
which  would  afford  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  Certain  marks  were 
observed,  and  thereupon  it  was  reasoned  out  that  Mr.  Snyder 
was  assaulted  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bridge  and  struck  upon 
his  head  with  a  sand-club,  which  left  no  mark,  and  was  knocked 
or  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  bridge,  falling  insensibly  upon 
the  snow  beneath.  There  was  noticed  what  seemed  to  have 
been  the  impression  of  a  person  having  lain  there,  and  around 
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it  were  footprints  in  the  snow.  It  was  further  conjectured  that 
the  inanimate  body  was  thence  carried  underneath  the  upper  or 
dry  arch  of  the  bridge,  where  it  was  robbed  of  such  money  or 
other  valuables  as  may  have  been  upon  it,  and  that  then  (for 
what  purpose  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess)  the  abdominal 
wounds  were  inflicted.  To  effect  this  stabbing,  the  clothing 
was  carefully  unbuttoned  and  turned  aside  sufficiently  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  decently  adjusted.  The  panta 
loons,  vest  and  coat  were  properly  buttoned  immediately  over 
the  stabs.  This  having  been  done,  the  apparently  lifeless  form 
was  carried — not  dragged — through  the  arch  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bridge,  where  the  assassin  entered  the  water  and 
threw  his  burden  into  the  shallow  creek,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
death  by  drowning.  Footprints  going  towards  the  water  from 
underneath  the  arch  were  noticed,  but  there  were  none  return¬ 
ing  from  the  stream.  The  observers  were  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this  at  first,  but  finally  concluded  that  after  throwing  the 
body  into  the  creek,  the  assassin  “  walked  in  the  water  up  or 
down,  and  ascended  the  bank  at  some  point  not  yet  known.” 

All  that  was  lacking  in  evidence  was  supplied  in  speculative 
theories,  and  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  that  “  Monroe  Snyder  came  to  his  death  by  effusion  of 
blood  upon  the  brain,  caused  by  a  blow  upon  the  head  inflicted 
by  some  person  or  persons  to  the  jury  unknown.”  It  may  be 
observed  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support 
the  finding  that  Mr.  Snyder  had  sustained  a  blow  upon  his  head. 
The  effused  blood  was  by  no  means  evidence  of  it,  for  the  effu¬ 
sion  was  in  no  respect  different  from  that  which  arises  solely  from 
internal  causes,  independently  of  any  external  violence  what¬ 
ever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  stated  also  that  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  learned  that  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  im¬ 
pression  of  Snyder’s  body  lying  in  the  snow  upon  the  bank  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  bridge,  was  made  by  other  parties  during 
the  night  previous  to  the  one  upon  which  Snyder  perished. 

The  hastily  rendered  verdict  was  in  full  accord  with  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  community,  but  upon  sober  second  thought  there 
was  manifested  a  feeling  that  further  investigation  ought  to  be 
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made.  Some  things  gradually  came  to  light  which  looked  queer, 
if  not  altogether  unaccountable.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that 
Mr.  Snyder  had  been  robbed  as  well  as  murdered,  but  subse¬ 
quently  it  became  known  that  he  had  nothing  valuable  upon 
his  person  of  which  he  could  be  robbed.  He  had  left  his  watch, 
pocketbook,  and  safe-key  at  home  that  day  before  going  away, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  any  money  or 
other  valuables  about  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Finally 
it  began  to  be  whispered  that  Monroe  Snyder  may  have 
committed  suicide,  and  different  opinions  and  theories  were 
at  length  entertained.  As  a  result  of  all  this  conjecturing,  the 
coroner  recalled  his  jury  to  a  further  hearing  of  evidence  in 
the  case.  During  several  ensuing  days  voluminous  testimony 
was  taken,  the  evidence  being  sharply  scrutinized  by  the  legal 
adviser  of  Mr.  Snyder’s  son  Lewis,  the  district  attorney,  and 
others. 

We  learn  from  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Kresge,  sister  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  that  Snyder  called  at  her  house  the  Wednesday  before 
his  death,  where  they  held  a  kindly  conversation  upon  family 
matters.  He  was  dispirited  and  sad,  but  not  more  so  than  she 
had  seen  him  on  former  occasions.  His  hearing  had  become 
impaired,  and  he  was  apprehensive  that  it  was  growing  worse ; 
and  in  speaking  of  this  he  cried  about  it  and  said  he  was  going 
to  New  York  to  consult  an  aurist.  Fie  said  he  would  go  the 
next  Friday,  and  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  him  his  folks 
would  be  able  to  help  themselves.  He  spoke  of  a  dream  that 
he  had  had  of  their  parents,  who  were  dead  long  ago.  He 
appeared  melancholy,  and  when  he  said  “  good-bye  ”  he  was 
still  crying  on  account  of  (as  witness  believed)  his  defective 
hearing.  He  parted  with  his  sister  upon  the  porch,  walking 
away  slowly,  and  she  went  back  into  the  house  to  the  front 
window.  From  the  window  she  saw  that  he  was  still  crying. 
He  turned  and  looked  back,  and  when  he  saw  her  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief. 

The  day  and  night  following  this  interview  with  his  sister  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  closing  portion  of  a  lengthy  confi¬ 
dential  letter  addressed  to  his  son,  Lewis  W.  Snyder,  which  let- 
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ter  will  hereinafter  appear.  Lewis  says,  in  evidence,  that  he 
retired  that  night  at  ten  o’clock,  and  does  not  know  whether 
his  father  was  then  in  bed  or  not. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  February  21st,  Mr.  Snyder  left 
for  New  York  by  the  early  train.  It  was  rainy,  but  he  took  no 
umbrella.  No  one  seems  to  have  known  what  his  business  in 
New  York  was,  there  being  no  evidence  of  his  purpose  other 
than  that  which  he  had  stated  to  his  sister.  His  son  Lewis  says, 
in  evidence,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  where  his 
father  went  while  in  New  York  ;  that  he  had  made  inquiry,  but 
without  avail.  It  is  not  known  that  he  consulted  an  aurist. 
He  rode  in  the  same  car  to  New  York  with  a  Mr.  Worman, 
and  upon  their  arrival  in  the  city  they  separated  at  West  Street, 
Snyder  remarking  that  he  wanted  to  buy  an  umbrella,  as  it  was 
then  raining.  He  appeared  to  Mr.  Worman  to  be  in  his  accus¬ 
tomed  health  and  spirits. 

Mr.  Worman  left  New  York  by  the  half-past  five  train  that 
afternoon  to  return  home.  On  the  Jersey  side  he  found  Mr. 
Snyder  in  the  smoking-car,  ready  to  return  by  the  same  train, 
and  they  again  rode  together  part  of  the  way,  conversing  a  little. 
The  train  was  delayed  some  twenty  minutes  or  more  at  Glen- 
don,  and  Mr.  Snyder  asked  what  caused  the  delay,  and  inquired 
of  Mr.  Worman  if  he  thought  the  train  would  arrive  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  in  time  to  catch  the  omnibus.  Worman  replied  that  he 
thought  it  would  not.  Snyder  said  that  he  hoped  it  would,  as 
he  did  not  like  to  cross  the  bridge  alone.  The  bridge  he  spoke 
of  was  not  the  one  near  which  his  dead  body  was  subsequently 
found,  but  a  long,  covered  structure  near  the  Bethlehem  Depot, 
known  as  the  Lehigh  bridge.  It  is  necessary  to  cross  this  bridge 
to  pass  from  the  depot  to  the  borough  of  Bethlehem.  Worman 
noticed  that  Snyder  had  a  new  umbrella  with  him,  and  remem¬ 
bered  Snyder’s  saying  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  rain  on  the 
morrow,  as  he  intended  to  go  to  a  funeral  at  Howerton.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Worman’s  evidence,  no  one  but  himself  spoke 
to  Snyder  between  Easton  and  Bethlehem  Depot.  Arriving  at 
Bethlehem,  the  omnibus  was  not  in  waiting  ;  and  as  Mr.  Wor¬ 
man’s  way  home  lay  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  Mr, 
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Snyder,  he  bade  the  latter  “good  night”  and  went  directly 
home,  leaving  the  car  in  advance  of  Mr.  Snyder. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  somewhat  conflicting  with 
that  of  Mr.  Worman.  Wilson  entered  the  train  at  Freemans- 
burg  and  rode  beyond  Bethlehem  to  Allentown.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Snyder  and  rode  in  the  same  seat  with 
him  to  Bethlehem.  They  conversed  at  considerable  length 
upon  Snyder’s  business  matters.  Worman,  whom  Wilson  did 
not  know  at  that  time,  sat  behind  them.  Wilson  swears  “  posi¬ 
tively  no  one  talked  with  Mr.  Snyder  from  Phillipsburg  up  ”  but 
himself,  and  that  Worman  followed  Snyder  out  of  the  car — not 
preceded  him.  Mr.  Snyder  asked  Wilson  to  step  off  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  pass  the  night  with  him  at  his  house. 

Deficient  and  apparently  unimportant  as  this  evidence  is,  it 
is  all  the  knowledge  we  have  concerning  the  man  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  the  train  to  go  home.  Did  he  go  home? 
Mr.  Lewis  Snyder  says  that  he  has  no  information  or  knowledge 
that  his  father  was  at  home  after  leaving  for  New  York  that 
Friday  morning. 

During  the  first  inquest  there  was  nothing  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  touching  Mr.  Snyder’s  whereabouts  after  he  left  the  cars 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  about  9.10  p.m.  At  this  stage 
a  new  witness  appears.  Augustus  Billing,  the  aged  toll- 
keeper  of  Lehigh  bridge,  tells  his  story  as  follows : 

It  is  my  business  to  light  the  lamps  on  the  bridge  and  put  them  out.  I 
generally  light  them  at  dark  and  put  them  out  about  ten  o’clock.  On  last 
Friday  evening,  about  five  minutes  before  ten  o’clock,  I  went  across  the 
bridge  to  put  out  the  lights.  There  are  three  lights  on  the  bridge ;  the 
middle  light  in  the  centre.  I  knew  Monroe  Snyder  pretty  well,  and  knew 
where-he  lived.  I  did  not  observe  the  passengers  who  came  on  the  train. 
When  I  went  to  put  out  the  lights  I  did  not  see  any  living,  moving  thing. 

I  saw  nobody  walking  on  the  bridge,  either  in  the  drive-way  or  elevated 
walks.  I  think  I  would  have  seen  them  if  anybody  had  been  there.  I  al¬ 
ways  begin  to  put  the  lights  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge.  I  did  so 
that  night,  and  walked  in  the  foot-path  because  I  have  to.  Nobody  walked 
towards  me.  Between  the  two  lights,  the  middle  and  the  outer  light  at 
south  end,  I  came  upon  a  person  lying  on  his  back  on  the  foot-walk.  His 
hat  was  off,  lying  about  three  feet  from  him,  and  when  I  saw  the  body  lying 
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there  I  thought  it  was  a  drunken  man.  I  had  a  common  lantern  with  a  tal¬ 
low  candle  in  it,  and  when  I  came  up  to  this  person  I  set  the  lantern  down 
upon  the  walk.  Then  I  went  to  the  body  and  shook  it  gently.  I  didn’t 
know  who  it  was  then,  and  I  said,  “  Get  up  here  ;  you’ll  freeze  to  death.” 
He  didn’t  show  any  sign  of  life  then,  and  I  shook  him  again  a  little  harder. 
Then  he  gave  signs  of  life  just  the  same  as  one  waking  from  sleep.  When 
I  saw  he  was  awaking  I  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  raised  him  into  a  sit¬ 
ting  position.  Then  I  said  again,  “  Get  up  here ;  you’ll  freeze  to  death 
here.”  Then  the  man  said,  “I  can’t;  I’m  stabbed.”  Then  1  said,  “I’ll 
help  you.”  I  lifted  a  little  to  assist  him,  but  he  got  up  pretty  easy.  Then 
I  said,  “  Here  is  your  hat.”  and  I  went  and  picked  up  his  hat  and  put  it  on 
his  head,  and  then  /  saw  it  was  Mr.  Monroe  Snyder.  Then  he  said  again, 
either  “  I  am  stabbed  twice,”  or  “  They  stabbed  me  twice,”  or  “  He  stabbed 
me  twice.”  Then  he  pulled  up  his  waistcoat.  His  coat  was  unbuttoned. 
He  pulled  out  a  little  of  his  shirt  on  the  right  side,  and  wanted  to  show  me 
where  he  was  stabbed.  I  looked,  but  could  see  no  blood  or  cut  on  the 
shirt.  I  took  up  my  lantern  to  look,  and  I  doubted  that  he  was  cut.  Then 
he  said,  “  I  think  I  can  go  home,”  and  he  turned  towards  this  end  and 
walked  a  few  paces,  and  I  went  to  extinguish  the  light  on  the  south  end.  I 
put  out  that  light  and  turned  back  to  put  out  the  middle  light,  which  I  did, 
and  did  not  see  Mr.  Snyder  when  I  got  back  to  the  middle  light.  Then  I 
came  over  to  put  out  the  last  light  on  this  side,  thinking  that  he  might  have 
fallen  down  the  steps,  for  I  did  not  see  him  any  more.  Then  I  put  out  the 
last  light  and  had  nothing  but  the  candle  lantern.  I  looked  all  around  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  but  saw  nothing  of  him.  Then  I  went  down  the  street 
a  little  way,  looking  all  over  the  street  and  sidewalks  to  see  if  anybody  was 
moving.  I  saw  no  one,  and  then  felt  easy  about  his  getting  home.  I  went 
into  my  house  and  to  bed.  That  is  all  I  knew  of  it  till  I  heard  his  body 
was  found.  I  did  not  find  an  umbrella  on  the  bridge,  though  I  have 
looked  since.  It  was  about  five  minutes  past  ten  when  I  got  home.  When 
I  went  into  my  house  I  mentioned  to  my  wife  and  family  that  I  had  saved  a 
man  from  freezing  to  death  ;  that  it  was  Monroe  Snyder,  and  that  I 
thought  he  was  drunk.  I  didn’t  take  particular  notice  whether  he  stag¬ 
gered  or  not  when  he  walked  off.  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  any  more  of  him 
until  in  the  morning,  when  I  .learned  that  the  body  of  a  man  had  been 
found  in  the  creek,  and  some  time  during  the  forenoon  I  heard  that  it  was 
the  body  of  Monroe  Snyder.  After  hearing  of  Snyder’s  death,  I  went  along 
the  bridge  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  blood  at  the  place  where  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  stabbed,  but  did  not  find  any.  I  heard  that  they  had  an  inquest 
on  Saturday ;  heard  of  it  before  night,  but  did  not  come  over  to  tell  the 
coroner  what  I  knew  about  it.  I  did  not  send  him  any  word  of  what  I 
knew  about  it.  I  did  not  tell  the  coroner  at  any  time.  I  told  Mr.  Charles 
Bodder,  one  day  this  week,  that  I  had  seen  Mr.  Monroe  Snyder  on  the 
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bridge.  Before  I  told  him  I  came  over  to  Mr.  Misch’s  to  order  some  coal, 
where  we  commenced  to  talk  about  this  matter,  and  he  told  me  they  were 
to  have  another  inquest.  I  think  it  was  on  Tuesday  forenoon.  Then  I 
went  home,  and  I  thought  that  I  would  go  and  tell  the  inquest  what  I  knew 
about  it.  I  went  back  and  told  Mr.  Miscli  to  tell  the  coroner  to  send  for 
me  when  he  began.  I  told  Mr.  Bodder  afterwards.  I  was  then  subpoenaed 
as  a  witness.  I  told  Mr.  Bodder  on  Wednesday,  and  told  him  not  to  say 
anything  about  it.  Then  Mr.  Irwin,  the  burgess  of  the  borough,  sent  for 
me.  I  met  there  two  detectives  from  New  York,  who  examined  me  very 
closely.  At  first  I  refused  to  tell  them  anything  about  it,  because  I  was  a 
witness  and  I  thought  I  would  then  have  to  testify  anyhow.  I  thought  Mr. 
Snyder  was  drunk  that  night,  and  told  the  burgess,  the  detectives,  and  Mr. 
Bodder  that  I  thought  so.  The  reason  I  didn’t  ask  Mr.  Snyder  where  he 
had  been  stabbed  was  that  I  did  not  see  any  marks,  and  didn’t  think  he  had 
been  stabbed.  I  am  positively  certain  that  Monroe  .Snyder  was  the  man  I 
saw  that  night.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  help  him  ;  if  he  had,  I  would  have 
gone  home  with  him.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  customary,  when  an  in¬ 
quest  was  sitting,  for  all  who  knew  anything  about  it  to  come  and  tell  it. 
After  it  was  known  who  it  was  that  was  found  in  the  creek,  I  did  not  make 
it  public  about  finding  him  on  the  bridge,  because  I  was  afraid  people  might 
blame  me  for  not  going  home  with  him.  It  happening  that  he  was  dead 
after  I  had  seen  him,  I  was  afraid  I  would  be  very  much  blamed  for  not  go¬ 
ing  home  with  him.  When  I  heard  that  the  second  inquest  was  to  be  held, 
I  thought  it  time  to  make  it  good,  and  so  I  told  Mr.  Misch  to  tell  the  cor¬ 
oner  to  subpoena  me.  It  worried  me  that  I  had  not  come  forward  at  first 
to  tell  what  I  knew. 

Mr.  Charles  Bodder  testified  regarding  a  conversation  which 
he  had  with  Mr.  Billing,  the  toll-keeper,  about  Monroe  Snyder, 
and  repeated  the  conversation  at  great  length.  It  was  the  story 
of  Mr.  Billing’s  finding  Mr.  Snyder  on  the  bridge,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  therewith  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Billing.  Oii  the  same  day,  while  walk¬ 
ing  over  the  bridge,  he  found  a  paper  sticking  between  the  boards 
a  short  distance  from  where  Mr.  Snyder  was  said  to  have  been 
lying.  It  was  an  envelope  from  which  one  end  had  been  torn 
scpiarely  off,  so  as  to  admit  of  drawing  out  the  enclosure.  It  was 
postmarked  “Danville,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1,  1873,”  and  addressed  to 
“Mr.  Monroe  Snyder,  Bethlehem,  Pa.”  This  envelope  had 
been  picked  up  from  the  floor  of  the  bridge  on  the  same  d\y 
Snyder’s  body  was  discovered  in  Monocacy  Creek,  and  the  man 
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who  found  it  placed  it  between  the  boards  where  it  was  after, 
wards  seen  by  Bodder. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Snyder  was  seen  so  as  to  be  positively 
identified,  after  he  left  the  Lehigh  bridge.  At  a  later  hour  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  it  so  happened  that  some  two  or  three  witnesses 
noticed  a  solitary  person  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Bethlehem 
'bridge,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  thought  at  the  time  that  he 
recognized  the  figure  of  the  person  as  resembling  that  of  Monroe 
Snyder,  whom  he  knew.  It  was  then  past  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  a  pretty  cold  night.  The  person  was  standing 
in  a  leaning  posture,  on  the  bridge  against  its  south  parapet. 
Witness  walked  close  to  him  in  passing,  and  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder  after  passing,  and  saw  the  man  still  standing  there. 

Mr.  Snyder  had  been  unfortunate  in  some  of  his  financial  in¬ 
vestments  and  speculations  during  the  two  or  three  years  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death,  so  that  his  estate  was  impaired  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  subject  him  to  serious  embarrassments.  His  residence 
and  other  real  estate  were  mortgaged  for  a  large  amount,  and 
what  money  he  could  raise  was  invested  in  hazardous  slate  and 
ore  speculations,  from  which  he  derived  no  income  or  profit. 
By  the  highest  estimates,  the  total  value  of  his  property  was 
$27,500,  while  his  liabilities  amounted  to  more  than  $36,000. 
Among  other  efforts  to  retrieve  his  diminished  assets  he  had  en¬ 
tered  into  business  relations  with  a  Mr.  Lynn,  which  proved  to 
be  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  and  trouble.  The  day  before 
leaving  home  for  New  York  he  effected  a  settlement  with  Lynn, 
disposing  of  the  leases  which  he  held  for  operating  in  hematite 
ore  in  New  Jersey.  He  then  completed  a  lengthy  written  state¬ 
ment  addressed  to  his  son  Lewis,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
settlement  just  effected  with  Lynn. 

An  ill-defined  rumor  concerning  the  existence  of  such  a  paper 
was  afloat,  and  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Snyder  was  recalled  to  the  witness 
stand,  when  the  district  attorney  called  the  witness’s  attention 
to  the  fact  that  much  had  been  said  about  a  certain  paper  which 
was  left  addressed  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  would  show  that  paper 
to  the  coroner  and  jury.  The  witness  replied  : 

“No,  sir,  I  will  not.  It  is  a  purely  private  matter  which  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  I  found  it  in  my  father’s  safe  on 
Sunday  morning  after  his  death.  He  also  left  a  will.  I  am 
directed  in  the  instrument  not  to  reveal  its  contents.  It  reveals 
nothing  bearing  on  the  case.” 

The  legal  adviser  of  the  witness  here  interposed  and  said  that 
he  had  read  over  the  paper  referred  to.  That  it  directs  about 
certain  stock  ;  instructs  his  son,  the  witness,  to  keep  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  enterprises,  and  gives  a  great  deal  of  information  solely  re¬ 
garding  business.  It  speaks  of  his  holding  some  doubtful 
securities,  and  of  other  matters  which  it  would  be  entirely  impro¬ 
per  to  lay  before  the  public.  It  speaks  of  enterprises  in  which 
the  prospects  may  be  good,  but  counsels  sticking  to  legitimate 
business,  which  is  surer,  though  it  returns  less  profit. 

The  coroner  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  paper.  The 
counsel  for  the  witness  said  that  he  could  not,  that  it  had  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case.  Some  sparring  between  the 
lawyers  ensued,  and  the  witness  said  that  he  must  decline  to 
show  the  paper.  The  district  attorney  remarked  that  unless 
the  paper  was  shown,  there  might  be  unfounded  suspicions 
against  the  witness,  which  would  be  removed  by  its  exhibition, 
and  that  the  coroner  must  see  the  paper.  The  witness’s  coun¬ 
sel  here  exclaimed,  “  Commit  him  if  you  dare.  What  is  this 
suspicion  founded  on?  Nothing.  I  will  agree  to  let  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  see  that  paper,  but  the  coroner  cannot,  and  I 
have  instructed  my  client  not  to  show  it.  If  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  thinks  it  should  be  made  public,  I  will  so  instruct  my  client.” 

The  witness  and  his  counsel  then  retired  with  the  district 
attorney,  where  they  privately  examined  the  much  talked  of 
paper,  and  upon  their  return  to  the  jury-room  the  district 
attorney  said  that  he  saw  nothing  whatsoever  in  it  which  in  any 
way  connected  it  with  the  case.  The  handwriting  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  that  of  the  elder  Mr.  Snyder,  and  the  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  satisfied. 

But  the  effort  to  suppress  this  important  manuscript  did  not 
succeed,  and  the  demand  for  its  production  was  reluctantly 
complied  with.  It  was  produced  upon  the  condition  prescribed 
by  the  counsel  of  Lewis  Snyder,  that  a  separate  oath  be  ad- 
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ministered  to  the  coroner  and  jurors  that  they  should  not 
divulge  its  contents.  The  representatives  of  the  press  then 
demanded  the  publication  of  the  letter,  and  those  having  it  in 
charge,  fearing  the  censure  and  odium  as  well  as  suspicion  that 
would  be  aroused  and  expressed  if  they  longer  pursued  this 
policy  of  silence,  reluctantly  yielded,  and  the  letter  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Its  contents  have  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
questions  involved  in  the  case  that  we  here  introduce  a  verba¬ 
tim  copy  : 

To  MY  dear  and  much  beloved  Son  Lewis — Lewis,  somtimes  I 
feel,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  I  want  to  be  here,  with  you  and  Mother, 
on  this  world,  long,  any  more,  but  we  dont  know  what  God  will  let  happen 
with  us ;  but  we  have  to  submit.  I  dont  hope  to  get  killed  or  die  soon  ; 
but  sometimes,  I  feel  and  think  that  I  would  not  be  in  this  world  long  any 
more,  Lewis,  if  God  calls  me  home,  or  away  from  you  and  Mother,  you 
must  do  the  best  you  can.  first  of  all,  be  kind  to  mother,  whatever  you 
do,  and  see  that  she  is  well  cared  for.  Lewis,  I  have  more  Debts  than  you 
know,  or  that  you  think  ;  but  I  cant  help  it  ;  you  know  that  I  always  tried 
to  do  the  best  I  could,  but  oftentimes,  where  I  thought  I  could  make  some¬ 
thing,  I  lost.  I  often  thought  I  would  tell  you  more  about  my  circum¬ 
stances,  than  I  did,  but,  when  I  meant  to  tell  you,  I  could  not  do  it,  and 
if  I  would,  it  would  not  made  it  any  better,  if  I  could  turn  things  into 
money,  what  I  would  like  to  sell,  I  could  shift  it  round  ;  but  there  is  no 
sale  for  nothing  at  present.  Lewis,  I  have  my  life  insured  for  Sixty-five 
Thousand  Dollars,  altogether,  for  20  Thousand  in  the  Penn  Mutual  life 
insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  30  Thousand  Dollars  in  the 
Mutual  life  insurance  Company  of  New  York  ;  and  for  10  Thousand  Dol¬ 
lars  I  have  an  accidental  Policy  in  the  Hartford  Company  of  Connecticut  ; 
and  5  Thousand  in  the  Mutual  Protection  life  insurance  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  mother.  500  Thousand  in  the  Penn 
Mutual  is  for  mother ;  and  10  Thousand  in  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York 
is  for  mother.  All  my  other  insurance  is  for  your  benefit,  if  anything  should 
happen  with  me,  Lewis,  get  the  money  out  of  the  insurance  Companys,  for 
they  have  to  pay  it.  the  Agents  of  the  Companys  I  insured  in,  will  assist 
you,  and  pay  all  my  debts,  for  I  borrowed  some  money  to  pay  the  premi¬ 
ums  on  the  insurance,  so  that  my  Creditors  could  perhaps  get  a  hold  of 
insurance,  and  if  they  could  not,  pay  all  my  debts,  and  be  a  man,  so  that 
nobody  can  say,  that  they  lost  money  on  your  Lather.  You  can  pay  all 
my  debts,  and  hold  all  the  property,  if  you  get  the  money  out  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  Companys,  and  have  money  left.  I  insured  to  much  ;  it  costs  to 
much  money  to  keep  it  up,  or  to  pay  the  premiums ;  but,  I  am  in  now,  I 
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will  keep  it  up,  if  I  can,  Lewis  keep  out  of  these  Companys,  for  it  is  worth 
nothing  to  be  in  these  large  Companys,  and  be  very  careful  that  you  dont 
get  Cheated  so  much,  and  dont  let  people  talk  you  into  all  these  things  or 
into  anything.  Lewis,  dont  show  this  paper  to  any  body,  whatever  you 
do,  dont  let  any  person  see  it ;  Keep  it  entirely  a  secret,  if  anything  should 
happen  with  me,  sell  my  interest  in  all  these  Iron  mine  or  ore  Leases,  it  is 
to  expensive  and  very  risky  Business, ‘and  dont  listen  to  what  other  people 
tell  you,  and  tend  well  to  your  store.  The  insurance  Companys  must  pay 
the  insurance,  what  I  am  insured,  they  cant  get  out  of  it,  if,  I  am  gone 
once,  dont  let  people  know  for  how  much  I  am  insured,  or  how  much  I  am 
in  debt.  Keep  it  as  much  secret  as  you  can,  for  not  everybody  need  to 
know,  for  it  want  make  it  any  better,  but  when  you  get  the  money  out  of 
the  insurance  Companys,  if  it  ever  should  happen  so,  dont  think  you  would 
keep  the  money  and  not  pay  the  Debts  for  that  purpose  I  insured  so  much 
that  all  my  debts  can  be  paid  if  anything  should  happen,  you  can  pay  the 
Debts,  and  have  some  money  left,  and  keep  all  the  property  what  we  have, 
if  you  manage  it  right,  the  Agents  of  the  Companys  will  assist  you  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  affidavits  for  Proof  of  Death,  and  so  on.  Lewis,  you  will  find  my 
last  will  and  Testament,  in  the  safe  in  a  sealed  envelope,  Lewis,  dont  do 
as  I  have  done,  dont  let  people  talk  you  into  anything,  to  go  security,  or 
endorse  notes  to  the  Banks  and  all  sorts  of  such  things  ;  be  very  careful 
about  such  tilings,  and  dont  do  as  I  have  done.  I  done  a  great  deal  to 
much  of  such  things.  Lewis,  keep  that  safe,  and  the  gold,  and  silver  money 
what  is  in  the  safe,  keep  that  without  fail,  and  keep  all  the  property  for  the 
present  time,  if  I  should  be  called  off ;  for  in  course  of  time  the  property 
here  will  bring  a  good  price.  I  made  you  my  executor  in  my  will,  if  any¬ 
thing  hapens  with  me  you  must  take  my  will  to  Easton  to  the  Registers 
office,  inside  of  Thirty  days  of  my  death,  and  take  out  your  papers  as  exe¬ 
cutor  of  my  estate  ;  the  man  that  signed  the  will,  as  witnesses,  you  must 
take  to  Easton  to  testify  to  the  will ;  you  dont  need  to  give  security  as 
Executor,  you  can  take  an  inventory,  or  an  appraisement  of  my  things  and 
before  you  have  to  keep  a  sale,  you  can  see  wether  you  get  the  money  of 
the  Insurance  Companys  or  not. 

Monroe  Snyder. 

Lewis,  I  dont  hope  or  expect  to  die  soon,  or  get  killed ;  but  god  only 
knows ;  we  cant  tell,  life  is  uncertain,  but  Death  is  certain,  about  keeping 
Llewellyms  insurance  Policy  up,  if  he  lives  longer  than  I,  you  can  do  as  you 
please,  or  as  you  think  best,  try  and  keep  everything  as  it  is,  and  as  quiet  as 
possible  ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  let  every  body  know  how  things  are  ;  I  know  if 
something  should  happen  with  me,  mother  would  trouble  herself  a  great  deal 
about  it ;  if  it  should  be  the  case  take  good  care  of  her  whatever  you  do. 

Lewis  I  think  I  told  you,  that  the  Penn  Mutual  life  insurance  Company 
17* 
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holds  a  Mortgage  of  five  Thousand  Dollars  on  our  house,  f  or  which  they 
hold  one  of  my  insurance  policys  of  five  Thousand  Dollars,  as  colateral  se¬ 
curity,  I  have  a  paper  in  the  safe  that  shows  it,  and  the  receipts  that  I  paid 
the  premiums  on  it.  they  also  hold  a  fire  insurance  Policy,  as  colateral  se¬ 
curity,  which  is  transfered  to  them,  you  must  see  that  it  comes  all  right. 
Jonas  Snyder  holds  the  fire  insurance  Policy  on  the  Drug  Store  Building  as 
colateral  security  for  Mr.  Taylors  mortgage,  that  Policy  is  not  transfered. 
I  have  a  receipt  in  the  Safe  from  Jonas  Snyder.  Lawyer  Stout,  at  Easton, 
is  the  agent  for  the  fire  insurance  Company  ;  where  the  Drug  Store  prop¬ 
erty  is  insured  in. 

Mrs.  Reeder  at  Easton,  holds  the  insurance  Policy  on  your  stock,  as  Co¬ 
lateral  security,  for  the  Thousand  Dollars,  what  Shoemaker  had  loaned 
of  her,  Lawyer  Reeder  attends  to  her  business,  so  that  you  can  find  every¬ 
thing,  and  try  and  straighten  it  up,  for  Gods  sake 

Monroe  Snyder. 

Lewis,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  if  something  should  happen  with  me,  if 
you  would  get  every  thing  appraised  and  sell  it.  Mother  can  take,  at  the 
appraisement,  what  she  wants;  and  anything  of  the  personally  property  you 
want,  you  can  buy  ;  but  the  houses,  or  Real  estate,  you  cant  buy,  because 
you  are  my  Executor ;  you  cant  give  a  Deed  to  yourself,  but  Mother  can 
buy  the  Real  estate,  or  get  a  good  friend  to  buy  it  for  her,  and  she  can 
take  the  deeds,  and  afterwards  give  you  another  Deed.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  best  way,  and  about  Grand  Mother  Beils  Estate,  see  that  it  comes  all 
right,  so  that  Daniel  and  Reigel,  who  are  my  security,  need  not  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  for  me.  the  best  way  I  think  is  to  sell  every  thing  after  I  am  gone,  as 
soon  as  you  get  the  money  out  of  the  Insurance  Companys  for  that  matter 
about  the  St  Nicholas  Slate  Company  and  others  might  make  you  trouble, 
where  I  am  security,  if  the  property  is  not  sold,  if  you  sell  the  property  for 
cash  it  wont  come  so  high  and  if  you  gave  the  money  of  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
panys  for  my  insurance  that  would  be  the  best  way.  anything  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  you  can  take,  by  the  appraisement,  or  buy  it ;  you  and  Moth¬ 
er  can  keep  all  the  personal  property  ;  keep  by  the  appraisement  or  buy  it ; 
dont  let  that  safe  go  to  Strangers  ;  keep  that,  and  keep  the  silver  and  gold 
money,  what  is  in  it ;  if  you  dont  keep  the  other  money,  if  there  is  any,  the 
silver  and  gold,  dont  say  anything  to  nobody ;  that  is  some  of  Grandpaps 
yet,  and  William  and  Amanda  had  some  when  they  died  ;  that  is  in  the  safe 
yet,  and  yours  to,  what  you  have  for  a  good  many  years.  Keep  all  that, 
and  dont  let  Mother  give  all  her  money,  if  I  am  gone,  so  that  she  has  som- 
thing  to  live,  if  the  insurance  is  all  paid,  you  can  get  along  right  well,  and 
I  cant  see  no  reason  why  they  want  be  paid  ;  for  the  premium  is  all  paid ; 
on  the  Policys,  and  the  Companys  are  ail  good  Companys.  do  the  best  you 
can,  but  never  go  security  for  nobody,  nor  never  endorse  a  note,  for  no  man, 
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no  matter  who  he  is,  if  you  manage  right,  you  can  get  along,  without  asking 
any  body  to  go  security  for  you,  or  to  endorse  for  you,  dont  give  up  Shoe 
makers  Slate  Stock  Certificates,  what  I  hold,  as  Collateral  Security,  umi! 
he  has  settled  all  his  notes,  what  I  have  endorsed  for  him.  This  Guardian 
thing  you  also  must  settle.  Charles  things  are  all  settled,  but  Owen  Beils 
child,  I  am  Guardian  for,  and  for  Lewis  Berkenstocks  two  little  girls,  if  I 
am  not  here  any  more  they  will  get  other  Guardians,  but  dont  go  Guardian 
for  nobody ;  it  only  makes  trouble,  but  see  that  these  things  all  come  right, 
the  Books  and  papers  about  this  Guardian  business  are  all  in  the  safe ;  they 
show  everything  how  it  is.  Lewis  you  know  how  it  is  with  the  wagens ; 
that  one  of  them  belongs  to  you,  which  one  you  want,  and  the  Sleigh,  wolf 
Robe,  and  Blanket,  and  Bells,  are  also  yours,  it  was  bought  for  you,  and 
you  must  keep  it.  if  Henry  Beil  ever  asks  you  to  take  that  Slate  Stock 
back,  what  he  got  of  me  dont  you  do  it,  or  pay  him  any  money  ;  dont  give 
him  a  cent,  for  he  cant  make  you  do  it ;  perhaps  he  will  never  ask  you  ;  I 
dont  know  as  he  will ;  he  never  asked  me  to  take  it  back  ;  if  he  would  or 
ever  will,  I  want  do  it  ;  only  see  that  Grandmother  Beils  estate  is  settled 
up  right,  so  that  they  cant  say  that  they  did  not  get  their  money,  and  if  the 
securitys  had  to  pay  anything,  I  think  Daniel  is  pretty  severe,  if  he  gets 
mad  once  at  anybody,  mother’s  money  you  must  take  care  what  she  gets 
out  of  the  insurance  Companys  for  she  cant,  you  must  see  to,  that  you  will 
also  find,  a  receipt  for  your  Stock  in  the  Drug  Store,  so  that  you  can  hold 
that ;  perhaps  my  creditors  might  try  to  get  a  hold  of  it,  but  I  dont  see  how 
they  can,  if  you  have  this  receipt ;  that  shows  that  you  paid  me  for  it  ;  if 
anything  happens  with  me,  settle  everything  up,  all  right,  and  as  soon  as 
you  can ;  and  as  quiet  as  you  can  ;  the  sooner,  the  better ;  if  you  sell  the 
houses,  let  mother  buy  them,  or  get  a  good  friend  to  buy  them  for,  and  she 
can  take  the  deed,  and  give  you  a  deed,  again  ;  I  think  Iienry  Beil  would  be 
a  good  man  to  buy  the  houses  for  mother  ;  you  cant  trust  anybody,  par¬ 
ticular  no  stranger ;  perhaps,  if  you  would  get  Hess  to  buy  it,  he  would 
not  let  you  have  the  half,  any ;  if  you  sell  the  houses,  for  cash,  or  a  short 
credit,  they  want  come  so  high,  and  you  can  do  that,  because,  you  get  the 
money  out  of  the  insurance  Companys.  if  Mother  ever  gets  money  of  the 
insurance  Companys,  if  she  live  longer  than  I  do,  you  must  take  care  of  it, 
for  she  cant,  and  dont  let  her  lend  out,  unless  you  see  it.  if  you  put  it  in  a 
good  national  Bank,  I  think  that  is  the  safest  or  take  the  first  mortgage  on 
Real  estate.  Whatever  you  do,  dont  let  people  be  lei  you,  or  lei  you  in 
things  as  they  did  me ;  and  stay  out  of  these  Companys ;  never  go  in  a 
Company  of  no  kind,  for  it  is  worth  nothing  to  be  in  these  Companys.  but 
you  are  old  enough  to  look  a  litle  ahed,  and  dont  spend  much  money  on 
them  Iren  ore  leases ;  if  you  can  get  a  little  somthing  for  them,  sell  and 
if  no  let  them  run  out,  and  dont  spend  much  money  on  them;  for  it  is  very 
risky  Business ;  lottery  Business,  as  Mr.  Jacob  Hiestand  said.  Lewis,  I  set- 
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tied  up  everything  with  Lyn  ;  he  is  to  pay  everything  we  owe,  over  in  Jer¬ 
sey.  *  . . 

So  now  Lewis,  keep  out  of  these  things  as  I  told  you  often,  because  it  is 
worth  nothing  ;  this  mining  is  very  Risky  Business  ;  dont  spend  any  money 
on  them  Leases  what  I  hold,  if  you  can  get  anything  for  them  sell  them  ;  if 
not  let  them  run  out ;  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  . 

.  .  .  .  .  if  anything  should  happen  with  me,  which  I 

hope  it  want,  but  we  dont  know,  for  life  is  uncertain,  but  death  is  certain, 
Lynn  must  pay  everything  what  owe  in  Jersey,  for  Lumber  and  work  and 
for  hauling  the  ore,  and  Klines  Royalty  and  Klines  Timber,  and  everything, 
before  he  can  get  them  notes,  what  he  left  me  as  colateral  security  ;  I  also 
gave  him  that  Lease  there  at  Klines,  what  I  had  on  Henry  R.  Keuntz  land 
otherwise  I  could  not  settle  with  him. 

Monroe  Snyder. 

This  letter  tells  its  own  story  of  despondency  and  of  impend¬ 
ing  bankruptcy.  “  Lewis,  I  have  more  debts  than  you  know, 
or  that  you  think  ;  but  I  can’t  help  it.”  If  the  harassed  debtor 
only  could  “  shift  around,”  there  would  be  some  hope,  but  there 
was  “  no  sale  for  nothing  at  present.”  Then  he  immediately 
adds,  “  I  have  insured  my  life  for  $65,000,”  and  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  companies,  and  the  amounts  insured  in  each. 
The  aggregate  sum  is  rather  large  for  a  man  of  his  age  and 
means.  Even  the  payment  of  one  annual  premium  must  have 
been  burdensome,  for  it  appears  that  on  his  policies  the  esti¬ 
mated  yearly  payments,  less  dividends,  would  be  $1,869.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  premiums  in  full,  and 
he  gave  his  note  in  settlement  of  one  of  them.  His  bank-book 
had  been  posted,  and  not  a  cent  was  due  him  as  a  depositor. 
His  check  was  protested,  and  several  notes  were  rapidly  ma¬ 
turing  which  he  was  unable  to  meet.  As  guardian,  he  had  been 
cited  to  file  his  account,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible 
to  pay  his  wards  a  dollar  of  their  money.  He  knew  that  before 
another  season  would  pass  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  ruined 
man.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  sum 
insured  as  the  sole  hope  of  saving  his  estate  to  his  family.  In 


*  He  here  expresses  an  opinion  of  certain  men,  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  question  at  issue. 
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short,  he  says,  “  I  insured  so  much  that  all  my  debts  can  be 
paid.” 

According  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  agents,  the  insurance 
last  placed  upon  his  life  was  solicited  by  the  agent,  and  not  by 
the  insured.  Snyder  was  unwilling  to  insure  unless  he  could 
trade  off  some  of  his  slate  stock  in  payment  of  the  premium, 
and  the  agent  undertook  to  dispose  of  it  for  him,  but  without 
success.  Finally,  he  consented  to  give  his  note  for  one  premi¬ 
um,  which  he  did  in  the  sum  of  $517.80. 

With  a  view  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  guilty  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  had  caused  Mr.  Snyder’s  death,  numerous  witnesses 
were  subpoenaed  and  every  rumor  thoroughly  sifted.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  rewards  exceeding  $5,000  in  amount,  the  best 
detective  talent  of  New  York  and  other  cities  was  actively  at 
work.  But  no  trace  of  an  assassin  could  be  found. 

Finally,  the  evidence  being  all  in,  the  jury  after  an  hour’s  de¬ 
liberation  found  that  Snyder’s  death  was  caused  “  by  an  effusion 
of  blood  upon  the  brain,  caused  by  injuries  received  at  the  hands 
of  a  person  or  persons  to  the  jury  unknown.”  This  verdict,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  one  found  by  the  same  jury,  differs 
therefrom  in  assigning,  as  the  cause  for  the  effusion  of  blood  upon 
the  brain,  simply  the  word  “  injuries  ”  (with  all  that  the  word 
implies),  in  the  place  of  a  “blow  upon  the  head.”  Evidently, 
after  a  protracted  hearing  of  the  evidence,  the  jury  had  become 
satisfied  there  had  been  no  blow  upon  the  head.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  was  no  external  visible  sign  of  such  blow,  according  to 
the  evidence.  Nor  were  any  “  injuries  ”  found  upon  his  per¬ 
son  other  than  the  cuts  upon  the  abdomen,  and  to  these,  ex 
necessitate ,  the  jury  must  have  referred  as  the  cause  of  the 
effusion  of  blood  upon  the  brain.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  by  what  pathological  reasoning  they  arrived  at  this  bril¬ 
liant  conclusion.  At  the  time  of  the  autopsy  it  was  agreed  by 
the  medical  gentlemen  in  attendance  that  this  effusion  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  No  examination,  however,  was 
made  of  the  lungs,  and  no  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  if  the 
effusion  was  the  result  of  strangulation  from  drowning.  As 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  external  indications  of  violence, 
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the  presumption  became  very  strong  that  the  cause  of  the 
effusion  was  internal  and  not  external. 

But  the  case  did  not  end  here.  The  insurance  companies 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  preliminary  proofs  of  loss  under  the 
respective  policies,  and  the  claims  were  not  paid  at  maturity. 
Finally,  a  compromise  was  effected  under  a  portion  of  the  in¬ 
surance,  while  the  Mutual  Life  decided  to  defend  its  interests 
in  a  suit  which  was  instituted  to  recover  the  sum  of  $30,000 
under  its  policies.  This  company  had  certain  legal  defences 
under  its  contract  of  insurance  with  Snyder,  but  in  addition 
thereto  the  cause  was  tried  upon  its  merits  under  the  question 
of  suicide  or  homicide  ;  the  policy  declaring  the  contract  void 
if  the  insured  died  by  his  own  hand.  The  case  is  very  fully 
stated  in  the  charge  of  the  Court  to  the  jury,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

It  is  conceded  to  be  impossible  that  the  body  could  have  been  where  it 
was  found  through  any  simple  accident  without  some  effort  of  will  of  a  hu¬ 
man  creature.  There  is  a  difficulty  which  we  will  consider  more  particu¬ 
larly  hereafter  in  comprehending  how  the  body  could  have  been  where  it 
was  found,  without  some  other  agency  than  that  of  the  dead  person  in  his 
life-time.  The  stream  had  not  force  enough  to  move  it  even  if  the  fall  had 
been  in  the  water,  but  the  weight  of  probability  is  that  the  fall  was  in  a  dry 
place,  and  not  in  this  shallow  stream.  The  body  was  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet — I  think  you  will  safely  say,  from  the  evidence,  at  least 
twenty-two  feet — from  the  nearest  point  which  it  could  have  reached  from 
the  bridge. 

....  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  very  unsafe  here  even  to  argue  about  proba¬ 
bilities  ;  the  most  improbable  things  are  sometimes  true,  and  the  most 
probable  things  sometimes  don’ t  happen  ;  but  if  you  go  for  mere  probabilities, 
if  the  murderer  stabbed  this  body  after  death,  it  is  very  strange  he  did  not 
cut  deeper  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  wounds  were  inflicted  during  life,  either 
by  a  murderer  or  by  a  suicide,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  just  such  little 
wounds  as  these.  If  a  man  stabs  himself,  he  will  very  likely  shrink  from 
cutting  deep ;  and  if  a  man  stabs  another,  he  must  do  the  best  he  can.  .  .  . 

....  It  is  admitted  that  the  defendant  has  assumed  and  taken  on  itself 
the  burden  of  proving  the  theory  to  your  reasonable  satisfaction,  that  this 
man  died  by  his  own  act  or  hand — in  other  words,  that  the  death  was  caused 
by  suicide ;  and  the  question  or  questions  are  whether  the  evidence  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  contention  on  either  side — on  one  that  it  was  suicide, 
and  on  the  other  side  that  it  was  murder. 
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The  learned  judge  then  very  impartially  and  exhaustively 
Analyzed  the  confidential  letter  which  Snyder  left  addressed  to 
his  son,  and  then  proceeded  to  say  : 

It  is,  for  the  decision  of  this  case,  of  no  importance  whether  he  after¬ 
ward  conceived  the  idea  of  suicide,  or  entertained  it  when  the  insurance  was 
effected.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  legal  result,  but  it  is  important  that 
we  should  get  at  the  truth  by  whatever  means,  because  if  we  get  upon  the 
path  by  untruthful  means,  we  get  off  the  track  and  don’t  know  where  we 
shall  lose  ourselves,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  in  this 
painful  case  to  do  justice  to  this  man’s  memory,  for  he  has  an  awful  account 
to  settle  of  debts,  and  in  this  respect  I  think  injustice  has  been  done  him, 
and  that  there  is  not  the  least  ground  to  impute  to  him  an  intention  to  take 
his  life  when  he  made  the  last  of  these  insurances ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
that  is  not,  I  think,  the  question.  The  true  question  is  whether,  after  that 
last  policy  was  effected,  this  man,  considering  the  desperate  condition  of  his 
affairs  if  he  lived,  and  the  favorable  condition  to  his  family  if  the  insurances 
were  received  by  them,  did  not  conceive,  but  meditate  with  more  or  less  of 
resolution,  the  thought  of  taking  his  own  life.  If  that  is  made  a  subject  of 
serious  inquiry — and  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  it  is — if  you  go  into  proba¬ 
bilities  much  more  probable,  that  when  this  simple-hearted  man,  as  I  think 
he  seems  to  have  been,  found  himself  in  this  vortex  of  difficulties,  not  able 
to  look  his  affairs  in  the  face — when  he  saw  that  he  had  the  insurance  to 
this  large  amount,  that  the  thought  or  temptation,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  may  have  come  into  his  mind,  and  that  is  the  inquiry  which  we  must 
approach  with  candid  and  serious  thought. 

Now  here  the  evidence  is  twofold  : 

First.  The  letter  ;  and 

Secondly.  The  occurrences  which  immediately  preceded  and  followed  it. 
When  I  say  immediately  preceded,  I  say  immediately  preceded  the  last  stage 
of  it. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  paper  is  not,  independently  of  its  particulax 
contents,  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  as  I  can  see,  at  all.  I  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  a  man’s  leaving  confidential  directions  to  his 
only  son  and  heir,  as  to  what  shall  be  done  after  he  is  dead — the  sort  of  di¬ 
rections  that  are  not  to  go  into  a  will.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  this  paper 

in  particular,  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  character  of  such  documents . 

Now,  there  are  two  views  of  this  paper  called  a  letter.  One  is  that  it  was 
a  post-mortuary,  confidential  communication  to  the  son  and  heir;  the  other, 
that  it  was  a  letter  of  one  contemplating  suicide  ;  and  there  is  a  third  view, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  partly  each,  and  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  man 
who,  though  he  contemplated  suicide,  was  irresolute  in  writing  it,  and  after¬ 
ward  as  to  executing  the  purpose.  He  certainly  speaks  in  this  paper  of 
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what  he  was  to  do  if  he  were  to  live  and  go  on  in  the  world.  He  certainty 
speaks  in  the  other  parts  of  it  that  he  was  to  go  out  of  the  world  very  soon 
with  violence.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  paper  of  a  man  who  seems  to  be 

vacillating  between  contending  purposes . You  have  looked,  at  my 

request,  in  the  early  stage  of  this  case,  at  the  signatures  of  the  three  stages 
of  this  paper.  It  is,  I  think,  both  from  the  contents  of  the  papers  them¬ 
selves,  and  from  one  of  the  signatures — there  are  three  places  where  it  is 
signed— evident  that  this  paper  was  written  at  intervals.  When  the  first 
stage  of  it  was  penned  nobody  can  conjecture,  except  we  all  know  it  was 
after  the  13th  of  January.  Of  that  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  also 
know  the  last  of  it  was  finished  either  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  February, 
or  the  morning  of  the  21st. 

The  Court  then  read  to  the  jury  extracts  from  the  letter  re 
lating  to  the  question  of  insolvency,  and  about  keeping  the  fire 
insurance  policies  in  force,  and  then  said  : 

When  he  wrote  the  first  of  these  three  parts  he  thought  they  would 
keep  the  property  and  pay  the  debts  out  of  the  policies.  He,  in  the  third 
stage,  the  third  division  of  the  third  part,  changed  his  mind,  and  thinking 
things  not  likely  to  be  quite  as  favorable  as  he  thought  at  first,  he  thinks 
they  had  better  sell,  and  he  says  :  “  Lewis,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  if  some¬ 
thing  should  happen  with  me,  if  you  would  get  everything  appraised,  and  sell 
it.”  Then  again  he  says  :  “  Lewis,  if  mother  ever  gets  money  of  the  in¬ 
surance  companies,  if  she  lives  longer  than  I  do,  you  must  take  care  of  it, 
for  she  can’t,  and  don’t  let  her  lend  out  unless  you  see  it.”  Then,  gentle¬ 
men,  he  goes  on :  “  Lewis,  I  settled  up  everything  with  Lynn  ;  he  is  to  pay 
everything  we  owe  over  in  Jersey.”  Then  he  describes  his  first  settlement, 
and  he  closes  up  with  Lynn  over  again  :  “If  anything  should  happen  with 
me — I  hope  it  won’t,  but  we  don’t  know,  for  life  is  uncertain,  but  death  is 
certain — Lynn  must  pay  everything  what  I  owe  in  Jersey.”  .... 

I  will  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  parts  of  it  which  seem  to  import,  or 
may  be  contended  to  import,  that  he  intended,  or  expected,  or  contem¬ 
plated  an  early  and  violent  death. 

The  heads  of  the  argument  on  this  subject  are  several,  one  that  in  which 
concealment  is  enjoined.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  I  repeat  is  unimportant, 
unless  it  is  made  out  there  is  something  to  conceal.  Merely  directions  to 
the  son  that  this  paper  was  not  to  be  exhibited,  unless  there  is  something 
in  it  which  gives  effect  to  that  direction,  I  have  said,  would  be  dealing  very 
unfairly  with  what  men  leave  behind  them  for  their  families.  There  is, 
however,  I  observe,  as  I  shall  read  presently  those  parts  of  the  letter,  fre¬ 
quent  expressions  of  apprehension  of  death — early  death.  There  is  also  an 
indication  of  doubt  as  to  getting  money  from  the  insurance  companies. 
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There  is  also  an  indication  of  an  early  time  of  anticipated  settlement  of  de¬ 
pendencies,  but  that  is  fully  answered  by  other  passages  which  look  to  the 
future  as  though  he  was  going  to  live. 

The  Court  then  read  and  commented  upon  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  paper  relating  to  apprehensions  of  early  death, 
and  to  the  several  insurances  effected  upon  his  life,  and  said  : 

Now  there  is  nothing  surprising  or  evil  in  his  telling  his  son  that  he 
had  effected  this  insurance,  and  that  the  son  must  get  the  money  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  recurred  to  afterward  is  important,  and  the 
passage  I  have  read  is  perhaps  in  one  respect  very  important,  but  that  is 
more  for  your  consideration  than  for  mine.  He  refers  to  the  whole  of  the 
insurance  as  amounting  to  $65,000,  which  he  looks  to  as  a  fund  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  debts.  Now  he  includes  in  that  $15,000,  as  I  understand  it, 
or  $10,000  as  it  is  admitted,  of  insurance  against  accidents.  If  he  did  not 
contemplate  a  violent  death,  would  he  have  reasonably  considered  that  as  a 
part  of  the  available  funds  of  his  estate  ?  Would  a  man  who  would  look  to 
something  out  of  the  common  course  as  the  cause  of  death,  speak  of  an  in¬ 
surance  against  accidents  in  the  same  category  with  the  insurance  that  must 
be  paid  at  all  events,  and  sum  them  up  as  one  whole  as  a  fund  to  pay  his 
debts  with  ?  The  answer  to  it,  however,  is  that  there  was  enough  without 
the  policy  against  accident.  But  is  that  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  Don’t  it 
still  remain  that  whether  there  was  enough  or  not,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
fund  to  come  into  the  hands  of  his  executors?  .... 

Now,  that  there  was  an  early  time  for  the  expected  settlement  with  the 
insurance  ;  that  he  had  an  idea  of  some  difficulty  about  it  ;  that  he  includes 
the  policy  against  accidents  in  the  sum  of  the  insurance  money,  are  the 
points  of  chief  importance  bearing  on  the  question  whether  he  meditated 
suicide,  in  my  opinion. 

In  this  immediate  connection  I  will  refer  you  to  the  interview  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Kresge,  because  if  the  letter  alone  is  sufficient,  or  if  it  warrants 
suspicions,  they  may  be  increased  by  what  passed  at  the  interview  with  Mrs. 
Kresge,  and  now  certainly  by  the  occurrence  which  followed. 

....  The  question  is,  gentlemen,  whether  anything  in  this  interview 
amounted  to  a  leave-taking?  It  has  somewhat  that  tendency,  apparently, 
but  we  might  have  heard  the  answer ;  that  it  is  only  from  what  we  know 
afterward,  a  sort  of  after-born  wisdom,  that  makes  us  attribute  importance 
to  what  may  have  been  a  mere  ordinary  occurrence ;  in  its  important  rela¬ 
tions  I  confess  it  has  some  bearing  upon  the  question. 

But  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  consider  the  occurrences  which  followed,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  be  that  these  occurrences  are  such  that,  compared  with  the 
letter  and  with  the  interview  with  Mrs.  Kresge,  you  may  put  them  together 
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and  attribute  a  purpose  that  no  one  alone  would  satisfy  you  in  attributing, 
and  all  of  them  together  may  remove  a  doubt  that  you  might  have  as  to  any 
one  in  particular. 

The  occurrences  which  followed  the  letter,  if  they  form  the  inferences  of 
premeditated  suicide,  they  certainly  throw  a  great  doubt  upon  the  question 
of  the  firmness  of  any  such  resolution. 

The  evidence  covering  what  occurred  on  the  day  and  night 
previous  to  his  going  to  New  York  is  next  considered  by  the 
Court;  the  settlement  with  Lynn  ;  the  trip  to  New  York  and 
return,  and  the  alleged  conversations  in  the  cars  with  Worman 
and  Wilson.  Upon  the  latter  fact  the  Court  says  : 

Now,  gentlemen,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  conversation, 
and  it  was  a  business-like  conversation,  which  the  event  verified,  because 
the  omnibus  in  fact  was  not  there  when  he  got  there.  If  he  meditated 
suicide  it  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  him  to  have  somebody  to  go 
home  with  him  to  prevent  it.  From  that  conversation,  in  other  words,  if 
he  did,  he  was  irresolute,  and  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  that,  the  doubt, 
I  think,  is  removed  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

....  Now,  gentlemen,  this  transaction  indicated,  you  may  think,  that  if 
he  meditated  suicide,  he  would  have  been  very  glad  for  an  excuse  for  not 
executing  his  purpose  that  night.  In  other  words,  that  there  was  irresolu¬ 
tion  and  no  fixed  purpose,  but  that  he  would  if  he  found  himself  alone.  No 
omnibus,  no  companion,  occurs  to  the  thought  of  suicide  as  quite  con¬ 
sistent. 

....  Now  where  do  we  next  find  him  ?  And  here  comes  a  different  part 
of  the  case.  You  find  him,  if  you  believe  Mr.  Billing — I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  not — we  find  him  lying  on  his  back  on  the  foot-path  of  the 
Lehigh  bridge,  apparently  asleep,  at  five  minutes  before  ten.  Billing  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  stagnant  sort  of  a  person,  but  a  very  good  man  ap¬ 
parently. 

The  Court,  here  reviewed  the  evidence  of  the  toll-keeper  and 
proceeded  to  say  : 

Here  was  a  man  who  should  have  been  at  home,  and  was  found  lying  on 
his  back  with,  as  he  said,  wounds.  If  these  were  the  wounds  already  in¬ 
flicted,  and  he  had  lain  down  there  to  die,  and  got  asleep  and  was  likely  to 
be  frozen  to  death  with  the  cold,  how  does  that  alter  the  aspect  of  the  case, 
unless  you  believe  that  the  wounds  had  been  inflicted  by  some  person  who 
had  left  ? 
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Now,  Mr.  Snyder,  the  deceased  person,  if  that  was  the  man  on  the  bridge, 
did  not  make  a  long  stay  on  the  bridge.  He  went  his  way  towards  home, 
and  lie  said,  “I  can  go  home,”  so  Mr.  Billing  tells  us,  but  independently 
of  that  he  did  what  was  the  same  thing  as  saying  it  ;  he  went  towards  the 
town.  Here  was  then  a  man  who  after  more  than  half  an  hour,  if  found  in 
this  position,  saying  he  was  stabbed,  moving  towards  home  and  not  reach¬ 
ing  home.  How  does  this  present  itself  to  your  mind  ?  How  are  you  going 
to  explain  it  ?  Do  you  believe  that  he  had  been  wounded  by  men  who  had 
left  him  there  ?  If  so,  you  will  adopt  that  theory,  if  you  think  it  a  rational 
one.  If  you  believe  what  he  said  about  the  wounds  was  untrue,  that  is  an 
explanation  that  diminishes  the  difficulty.  He  was  wounded,  as  he  said, 
able  to  walk,  to  go  toward  home,  even  though  he  might  have  been  frozen 
to  death  and  got  to  sleep  after  the  wound.  Why  did  he  not  reach  home  ? 
What  was  the  impediment  ? 

As  to  the  subsequent  witnesses,  I  do  not  think  that,  in  the'  absence  of 
Billing’s  testimony,  they  sufficiently  identify  Mr.  Snyder  as  the  man  who 
was  seen,  although  I  would  leave  that  entirely  to  you  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Billing,  with  the  testimony  which  follows 
him,  suffices  entirely  to  convince  you  that  Mr.  Snyder,  in  a  state  of  irreso¬ 
lution,  unwilling  to  execute  his  purpose,  hesitated,  not  content  to  go  home, 
nor  with  firmness  enough  to  take  his  life,  was  rambling  and  tumbling  about 
in  the  dark  at  night.  If  he  is  the  man  referred  to  by  the  subsequent  wit¬ 
nesses,  then  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  look  back  to  this  letter,  however 
obscure,  and  not  to  look  back  to  Billing’s  testimony,  not  to  look  back  to 
his  interview  with  his  sister,  not  to  take  a  painful  view  of  this  occurrence. 

Now,  was  he  seen  afterwards?  Did  he  remain  on  that  bridge  without 
going  home,  or  was  he  dead,  or  soon  after  murdered  by  one  or  more  unknown 
men  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  if  Billing’s  testimony  is  true,  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  self-possession  to  comprehend  how  this  man  was  not  taking  care  of 
himself,  and  why  he  did  not  go  home,  and  so  forth . 

We  come  to  a  later  hour  when  there  is  something  more  like  identification. 
There  is  a  man  who  was  engaged  in  the  zinc  works,  and  who  was  walking 
home  after  two  o’clock  at  night. 

The  Court  here  reviewed  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  who 
saw  a  person  resembling  Monroe  Snyder  standing  on  the  bridge 
crossing  Monocacy  Creek,  and  then  proceeded  to  say  : 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  this  is  sufficient  identification  for  us,  if  it  is  to 
be  considered  by  you  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  if  Billing  tells  the  truth,  and,  as 
I  said,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  disbelieve  him  ;  and  if  Monroe  Sny¬ 
der,  as  is  unquestionable,  never  got  home  and  a  man  is  seen  in  this  attitude 
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whose  figure  resembles  Monroe  Snyder .  So,  then,  this  man  roamed 

about  in  the  darkness  of  this  night  until  after  two  o’clock.  Was  that  Mon¬ 
roe  Snyder  ?  Had  he,  before  or  after  he  was  with  Billing,  stabbed  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  stab  himself?  Had  he  passed  or  crossed  the  bridge  without  going 
to  his  house?  Had  he  thus  been  on  the  bridge?  If  so,  there  is  evidence 
tending  strongly  to  prove  that  he  was  meditating  suicide ;  that  he  was  ir¬ 
resolute  ;  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect ; 
that  for  the  want  of  an  instrument  to  stab  himself  he  could  not  stab  deep 
enough ;  that  if  he  meant  anything  else  he  could  not  execute  his  purpose  ; 
in  short,  he  was  very  irresolute. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  does  not  do  to  theorize  about  what  may  have  oc¬ 
curred.  If  we  can  find  any  other  rational  view  of  the  case,  it  would  be 
very  irrational  to  say  that  he  had  been  all  this  time  meditating  suicide.  He 
nevertheless  might  have  been  afterward  murdered  and  thrown  over,  but  if 
you  can  find  any  other  way  of  reconciling  evidence,  as  I  said  before,  proba¬ 
bilities  are  not  facts.  If  he  was  the  sanfls  man,  as  the  defence  alleges,  thus 
roaming  about,  he  certainly  had  not  courage  enough  to  execute  his  purpose ; 
however,  you  may  believe  he  meditated  it.  If  you  believe  that  he  meditated 
suicide,  whether  he  formed  that  resolution  after  the  cars  had  been  detained 
at  Easton,  or  had  formed  it  as  long  as  forty-eight  hours  when  he  was  con¬ 
versing  with  Mrs.  Kresge,  some  earlier  time,  when  he  was  writing  this  paper 
for  his  son  ;  I  say,  if  you  find  that  he  meditated  suicide,  then  I  would  advise 
you  to  attribute  his  death  to  the  purpose  he  had  formed,  if  you  can  recon¬ 
cile  the  way  the  body  was  found  with  suicide.  But  observe,  you  must  be 
convinced  that  he  meditated  suicide,  and  that  the  position  of  the  body  was 
consistent  with  the  commission  of  suicide.  If  on  the  contrary,  gentlemen, 
you  doubt  his  identification  by  Billing;  if  you  disregard  this  loose  identifi¬ 
cation  which  followed ;  if  you  think  the  writing,  and  the  interview  with 
Mrs.  Kresge  can  be  reconciled  with  a  more  natural  and  more  innocent  pur¬ 
pose,  why  then  there  is  no  trouble  in  your  verdict  ;  but  supposing  that  you 
cannot  get  over  these  things;  supposing  that  he  meditated  suicide;  then  let 
us  recur  to  the  crisis :  how  did  the  body  get  where  it  was  found  ?  Could  it 
have  reached  the  position  where  it  was  found  without  some  other  human 
agency  than  that  of  the  deceased  man  himself? 

You  have  heard  the  arguments  there  are  about  the  idea.  You  have  per¬ 
ceived  already  that  for  a  murderer  to  throw  a  man  over,  intending  to  kill 
him,  from  that  height,  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility.  That  a  man,  him¬ 
self,  should  form  that  idea,  intending  to  commit  suicide,  deserves  some 
consideration.  If  he  happened  to  fall  on  his  head,  it  would  do  very  com¬ 
pletely.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  there  would  not  be  more  than  that 
blood  on  the  hat,  and  whether  his  skull  would  not  be  dashed  to  pieces ;  but 
he  might  not  have  fallen  on  his  head.  Might  he  not  at  least  have  broken 
his  arms  or  legs  and  saved  his  life  and  not  been  killed  by  it  ?  Did  he  choose 
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that  mode  of  death,  therefore,  if  he  wanted  to  commit  suicide  ?  The  fact 
is  evident,  the  body  was  found,  but  is  it  found  where  it  would  have  been 
consistent  with  such  a  purpose  ?  And  if  you  find  the  purpose  executed  you 
might  get  over  the  difficulty ;  but  if  you  find  that  the  body  could  not  be 
where  it  was  without  some  other  human  agency  than  his  own,  have  the  de¬ 
fendants  succeeded  in  proving  suicide  ?  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  them. 
I  don’t  bring  it  beyond  any  unmanly  doubt ;  I  mean  within  a  reasonable 
ground. 

If  you  think  that  that  man  could  have  got  to  the  place  where  his  body 
was  found,  without  some  other  human  agency,  then  your  verdict  should  be, 
I  think,  for  the  defendant. 

If  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  he  meditated  suicide — I  don’t  say  that 
as  a  matter  of  law,  but  as  a  rational  conclusion  from  the  evidence  ;  or  if 
you  find  the  contrary  (and  I  don’t  know  how  far  a  man  of  fifty  can  jump, 
but  I  believe  nine  feet  is  a  pretty  good  jump ;  we  young' men  think  thirteen 
feet  a  pretty  good  long  one) — you  can  take  into  consideration  these  meas¬ 
ures  ;  but  as  far  as  a  man  could  jump,  he  would  fall  much  short  of  it. 
There  would  be  a  curve  inward  before  he  could  get  to  the  ground,  and  if 
you  think  he  could  have  got,  by  his  own  jump,  more  than  six  feet,  then  his 
body  was  found  twenty  odd  feet  from  the  bridge,  as  I  understand  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Could  he  have  got  there  ?.  If  you  think,  further,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  where  he  was  found  without  some  other  human  agency,  then  it 
would  be  forcing  things  to  say  that  he  committed  suicide  and  murder  both, 
or  that  he  attempted  suicide  and  was  afterward  murdered  and  dragged  to 
the  place  where  he  was  found.  These  are  fancies  which  you  will  hardly 
entertain. 

The  learned  judge  commences  and  closes  that  portion  of  his 
very  able  charge  to  the  jury  which  touches  the  question 
whether  Snyder  committed  suicide  or  was  murdered,  with  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  how  the  body 
could  have  been  where  it  was  found,  without  some  other  human 
agency  than  that  of  the  dead  person  during  his  life-time.  The 
Court  thinks  that  if  Snyder  “  could  have  got  to  the  place  where 
his  body  was  found,  without  some  other  human  agency,  then  the 
verdict  should  be  for  the  defendant .”  In  the  mind  of  the  Court,' 
the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  a  solution  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  Everything  else  points,  by  inference,  unmistakably  to 
suicide.  “  But,”  says  the  Court,  “  as  a  rational  conclusion  from 
the  evidence,”  a  jump  of  twenty  odd  feet  from  the  bridge  into 
the  stream  beneath,  is  too  much  of  a  jump  for  human  credulity. 
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“  For  a  murderer  to  throw  a  man  over,  intending  to  kill  him, 
from  that  height,  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility,”  says  the 
Court,  but  his  Honor  does  not  say  that  it  is  or  is  not  an  impossi¬ 
bility  for  a  murderer  to  seize  his  struggling  victim  and  throw 
him  at  arm’s-length  to  such  a  distance  from  the  bridge.  The 
Court  thinks  “thirteen  feet  a  pretty  good  long  jump” — quite 
too  heavy  a  strain  to  place  upon  the  legs  of  a  man  of  fifty. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  placed  upon  the  distance  to 
which  a  man  may  be  thrown  by  a  murderer.  The  body  was 
found  twenty  odd  feet  from  the  bridge  exclusive  of  the  “curve 
inward.”  The  doughty  Snyder  was  no  infant  to  be  tossed,  un¬ 
resistingly,  in  such  a  manner.  Ordinarily,  it  would  be  regarded 
as  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  a  murderer  to 
throw  his  victim  to  such  a  distance. 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  there  was  no  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  Snyder  either  was  thrown  off  from  the  top  of  the 
bridge,  or  threw  himself  off.  There  were  no  bruises  or  marks 
upon  his  person  indicating  such  a  thing,  marks  that  would  have 
existed  equally  in  either  event.  As  for  the  distance  the  body 
lay  from  the  bridge,  that,  of  itself,  did  not  conclusively  prove 
anything;  for  it  was  known  that  water  had  been  let  into  the 
stream,  early  that  morning,  from  the  dam  above,  in  sufficient 
volume  to  have  moved  the  body  several  feet.  The  body  must 
have  been  moved  by  the  force  of  the  water  flowing  down  the 
stream.  But  whether  it  was  thus  moved  or  not  is  immaterial,  so 
far  as  falling  from  the  top  of  the  bridge  upon  the  stony  bed  of 
the  stream  below  is  concerned.  His  body  never  was  subjected 
to  such  a  fall. 

Of  course  the  jury  “jumped”  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 
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That  any  person,  sane  or  insane,  should  deliberately  contem¬ 
plate  and  plan  self-destruction  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
others,  and  that  such  suicidal  act  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  a 
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cunningly  devised  scheme  to  deceive  and  defraud,  seems  in¬ 
credible  ;  yet  it  is  a  procedure  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
experience  of  life  insurance  companies.  The  investigation  of 
such  cases  is  usually  as  tended  with  many  obstacles.  To  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  universal  un¬ 
willingness  to  accept  evidence  of  self-slaughter — even  in  the 
absence  of  any  rebutting  testimony — and  the  popular  impulse 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  presumption  of  law  upon  that  point. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  under  such  conditions,  that  the  hastily 
conducted  inquisitions  of  coroners  tend  to  conclusions  and  ver¬ 
dicts  more  in  harmony  with  sentiment  than  with  truth.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  preparations  which  the 
suicide  has  carefully  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur¬ 
pose  apparently  indicate  homicide  or  an  accident. 

It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that  a  jury  composed  of  “good 
and  true  ”  citizens,  charged  diligently  to  inquire  how  and  in 
what  manner  Jacob  C.  Wallis,  late  of  Johnson  County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  came  to  his  death,  should  find  that  “his  death  was 
caused  by  an  unknown  assassin  or  assassins,  on  the  23d  day  of 
September,  1873.”  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Wallis,  a 
farmer  who  bore  a  good  character  among  his  neighbors,  left  his 
house  at  about  one  p.m.  on  the  day  of  his  death,  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  visiting  a  neighboring  farmer  and  creditor,  Mr. 
Quick,  to  pay  the  sum  of  $80.  He  was  last  seen  alive  as  he 
started  off  on  this  errand,  travelling  on  horseback  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Quick’s  residence;  and  nothing  definite  is  known  of 
him  afterwards  until  about  four  hours  later,  when  his  dead  body 
was  discovered  by  his  daughter  Maggie.  The  girl  saw  her 
father  leave  the  house  and  heard  him  say  where  he  was  going. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  was  her  custom,  she  started  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  cows.  As  she  was  going  towards  the 
edge  of  the  woods  she  met  her  father’s  horse  with  bridle-rein 
dragging,  and  the  ring  upon  the  right-hand  side  of  the  bit 
broken.  She  at  once  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  home,  and 
learning  that  her  father  was  not  there,  she  rode  back  to  the 
place  where  she  had  found  the  horse  loose.  She  then  con¬ 
tinued  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Quick’s  house; 
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when  she  noticed  some  papers  scattered  by  the  roadside.  She 
dismounted  to  see  what  they  were,  and  found  papers  and  en-  * 
velopes  with  her  father’s  name  written  upon  them,  and  also 
found  her  father’s  pocketbook,  which  was  “stretched  out  in 
the  road,  with  no  money  in  it,  but  some  papers.”  Looking 
around,  she  saw  her  father  lying  dead  in  the  bushes,  and  she  im¬ 
mediately  returned  home  to  make  known  what  had  happened. 
In  a  little  while  several  neighbors  had  responded  to  the  alarm, 
among  whom  were  two  physicians.  It  was  in  evidence  that  the 
death  was  caused  by  a  gunshot  wound  involving  both  lungs  and 
the  heart,  and  that  the  pistol  with  which  the  wound  was  inflict¬ 
ed  lay  forty-five  feet  distant  from  the  body.  The  pistol  was  not 
recognized  by  any  member  of  the  family  of  deceased,  and  no 
one  had  ever  seen  it  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wallis.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  was  identified  by  a  gentleman  who  testified  that  he 
accidentally  lost  it  on  a  road  in  the  vicinity,  some  time  during 
the  winter  of  1870-71,  and  had  known  nothing  of  it  since. 
The  several  members  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  family  were  able  to  testify 
that  they  knew  of  the  purpose  of  the  contemplated  visit  to  Mr. 
Quick,  but  they  did  not  know,  of  their  own  knowledge,  that 
Wallis  had  any  money  upon  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  leav¬ 
ing  home.  Mr.  Quick  was  at  home  all  that  day.  He  was  not 
looking  for  the  deceased  to  visit  him  at  that  time,  but  had  been 
promised  payment  of  the  debt  owing  to  him  by  Wallis,  without 
any  definite  time  being  fixed  for  payment. 

The  several  sons  of  Mr.  Wallis  had  heard  their  father  speak 
of  being  apprehensive  of  assault,  and  at  the  inquest  an  ill-de¬ 
fined  suspicion  seemed  to  rest  upon  a  certain  Bone  family  in 
connection  with  the  tragedy.  The  reason  for  this  suspicion  was 
substantially  as  follows  : 

Some  time  before,  Mr.  Wallis  had  purchased  judgments  which 
had  been  obtained  against  the  several  tracts  of  land  belonging 
to  a  family  by  the  name  of  Bone,  consisting  of  a  father  and  his 
grown-up  sons  and  sons-in-law.  The  Bones  resisted,  and  litiga¬ 
tion  ensued.  Wallis  was  successful  in  the  courts,  thereby  ac¬ 
quiring  legal  possession  of  the  land  together  with  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Bones.  Wallis’s  counsel  advised  him  to  deed  back 
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one  piece  of  land  of  eighty  acres  on  which  a  sister  of  the  Bones 
was  living,  conditioned  upon  all  the  other  Bones  peaceably  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  rest  of  the  property.  The  deed  was  given  and 
the  condition  complied  with.  One  day,  however,  two  of  the 
younger  Bones  went  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  counsel  at  a 
time  when  Wallis  was  present,  and  threatened  vengeance  upon 
both  attorney  and  client.  That  they  were  capable  of  executing 
it  in  some  cowardly  manner,  no  one  seemed  to  doubt.  They 
had  always  been  regarded  as  desperate  characters.  They  were 
border  ruffians  in  the  Kansas  free  state  warfare,  were  Quantrell 
men  at  a  later  day,  and  were  uncompromising  rebels  during  the 
late  war.  Wallis  was  known  to  have  expressed  himself  as  being 
in  fear  of  death  at  their  hands,  and  with  some  show  of  reason. 

Although  there  was  well-grounded  suspicion,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  steps  were  taken  at  the  time  of  the  inquest  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  whereabouts  of  the  several  members  of  the  Bone  family 
on  the  afternoon  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  death,  with  the  exception  of 
taking  the  evidence  of  a  son-in-law  of  old  Bone.  Nothing  of 
importance  was  learned  from  his  testimony  other  than  that  he 
clearly  proved  an  alibi  for  himself. 

That  a  homicide  had  been  committed,  no  one  doubted.  The 
examining  physicians  stated  in  evidence  that,  in  their  opinion, 
a  man  could  not  throw  a  pistol  forty-five  feet,  nor  could  he  walk 
a  distance  of  forty-five  feet  after  receiving  such  a  gunshot  wound 
of  the  heart. 

The  general  facts  of  the  case,  as  above  related,  were  quickly 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  certain  life  and  accident  insurance 
companies,  and  an  investigation  concerning  them  ensued.  It 
was  found  that  shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Wallis  had  sought 
and  obtained  a  considerable  sum  of  insurance — an  amount  quite 
disproportionate  to  his  means  for  carrying  it.  It  was  further  ascer¬ 
tained  and  established,  beyond  question,  that  no  member  of  the 
Bone  family  had  any  guilty  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  death. 
The  affidavits  of  good  citizens  of  unimpeachable  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  showed  conclusively  where  each  and  every 
member  of  that  family  was  during  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in 
question.  So  the  story  of  bloody  retaliation,  vengeance,  and 
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murder  was  shorn  of  that  portion  of  its  romance  which  other 
wise  would  cling  to  the  skeleton  of  the  Bones. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  inquest,  though  honestly  and 
fairly  conducted,  so  far  as  it  went,  had  been  hurried  through  with 
characteristic  haste,  and  that  the  evidence  was  conspicuously 
and  materially  defective  through  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
most  important  witnesses.  Then,  again,  it  was  found  that  the 
medical  evidence  had  not  been  clearly  understood.  The  phy¬ 
sicians  who  testified  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  wound  which 
Mr.  Wallis  sustained  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  been  in¬ 
stantly  fatal,  nor  immediately  overpowering  to  his  senses.  This 
feature  of  the  case  was  all-important  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
whole  truth.  If  Mr.  Wallis  died  of  wounds  which  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  after¬ 
wards  placed  the  pistol  forty-five  feet  distant,  then  the  shooting 
was  the  act  of  some  other  human  agency  than  his  own. 

Upon  a  full  and  careful  examination  into  the  location  and 
character  of  the  wound,  it  was  found  that  the  bullet  entered  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  wounded 
the  corresponding  lung,  passed  through  both  ventricles  of  the 
heart,  and  entered  the  right  lung,  where  it  lodged.  The  wound 
was  inflicted  with  a  small  conoid  bullet  of  about  the  diameter 
of  a  buckshot.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  nervous  system  other  than  such  as  may  have  been 
attendant  upon  the  shock,  while  that  of  itself,  from  the  nature 
of  the  parts  involved,  was  not  necessarily  overpowering.  From 
appearances  disclosed  at  the  autopsy,  it  was  evident  he  had  died 
from  loss  of  blood,  the  hemorrhage  having  been  profuse  inter¬ 
nally.  It  was  apparent  that  the  wound  was  a  mortal  one,  but 
that  it  was  one  instantaneously  fatal  was  not  so  clear.  With 
such  a  wound  he  would  not  immediately  lose  his  senses,  nor 
would  he  suffer  loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power  until  faint 
from  loss  of  blood.  Such  a  condition  would  rapidly  ensue, 
but  first  he  would  have  several  seconds,  at  least,  and  not  un¬ 
likely  more  than  a  minute.  The  popular  notion  that  wounds 
of  the  heart  are  instantly  fatal  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  not 
supported  by  facts. 
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In  the  evidence  before  the  coroner,  the  last  persons  who  saw 
Mr.  Wallis  alive  were  the  members  of  his  own  family.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  been  particularly  observed  by  a  young  man 
who,  at  the  time,  was  in  front  of  a  Mr.  Pemberton’s  house  when 
Mr.  Wallis  rode  past.  Singularly  enough,  this  highly  important 
witness,  the  last  man  who  saw  him  living  and  the  first  man  who 
saw  his  dead  body,  was  not  called  to  give  his  evidence  at  the 
inquest.  This  witness,  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  character,  makes  the  following  statement : 


I  was  at  work  at  Mr,  Pemberton’s  the  day  Mr.  Wallis  was  killed,  and 
about  one  p.m.  I  saw  Mr.  Wallis  ride  past  the  house,  going  towards  Mr. 
Quick’s,  and  saw  him  enter  the  timber  only  a  short  distance  below  Mr. 
Pemberton’s  house.  I  was  then  saddling  a  horse  for  Miss  Nora  Pemberton 
to  ride  down  to  Grant  village,  some  five  or  six  miles  distant,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  and  past  Mr.  Quick’s  house.  In  a  few  moments  I  assisted  Nora  on 
her  horse,  when  she,  too,  went  down  the  road — the  same  road  that  Mr. 
Wallis  had  gone  a  few  moments  before.  Mr.  Pemberton  and  I  then  went  to 
work.  I  am  positive  no  one  else  rode  or  passed  on  that  road  from  the  time 
that  Mr.  Wallis  passed  to  the  time  that  Nora  followed  him.  About  five 
P.M.  the  same  day,  Maggie  Wallis  came  to  Mr.  Pemberton’s  and  told  him 
and  me  that  she  had  found  her  father  down  in  the  wood,  and  he  was  dead. 
Mr.  Pemberton  and  I  drove  down  to  where  the  body  was  lying,  as  soon  as 
we  possibly  could.  I  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  Mr.  Pemberton  held  the 
horses.  The  body  was  in  sight  of,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
road,  in  a  clump  of  bushes.  I  went  to  it  and  found  it  to  be  Jacob  C.  Wal¬ 
lis,  lying  on  his  back,  his  face  turned  a  little  to  the  left,  and  his  hat  was  ly¬ 
ing  two  or  three  feet  distant  from  his  head.  His  right  arm  was  rather 
around  a  small  clump  of  bushes.  The  body  was  lying  across  a  narrow  stock 
path  leading  from  the  road  into  the  bushes.  The  left  arm  was  by  his  side, 
with  the  hand  upon  the  chest.  His  face  was  getting  purple,  and  my  first 
impression  was,  on  that  account,  he  had  been  beaten  to  death.  I  saw 
no  blood,  nor  any  evidence  of  there  having  been  any  struggle,  except  his  vest 
was  torn  on  the  left  side  near  the  seam,  from  the  bottom  upward  to  near 
the  arm-hole.  The  ground  showed  no  sign  of  there  having  been  any  strug¬ 
gle.  I  looked  for  this,  but  saw  none.  I  remained  by  the  body  until  others 
came.  The  body  was  still  warm  when  I  got  there.  I  opened  the  coat  and 
then  saw  the  rent  in  the  vest  and  that  the  shirt  was  bloody.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  afterwards  I,  with  others,  began  to  look  for  signs  by  which  some  clue 
could  be  obtained,  if  possible,  to  detect  who  committed  the  deed.  We 
looked  carefully  and  examined  the  ground  closely,  and  could  find  no  evidence 
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of  there  having  been  any  struggle  in  the  vicinity.  We  found  in  the  road, 
below  or  beyond  the  body,  the  tracks  of  horses — two  horses  going  from  and 
two  coming  towards  and  to  the  place  in  the  road  opposite  where  the  body 
was  lying.  We  could  not  trace  the  tracks  farther  on  this  side  of  the  body, 
for  by  this  time  there  had  been  several  horses  and  one  team  (Pemberton’s) 
down  the  road.  There  was  no  appearance  showing  that  the  body  had  been 
dragged  from  the  road  to  the  spot  where  it  lay.  There  were  so  many  leaves 
on  the  ground,  they  would  have  shown  it.  I  saw  nothing  to  show  that 
there  had  been  any  persons  walking  and  carrying  a  heavy  burden,  and  I 
think  the  leaves  would  have  been  apt  to  show  this  also  if  it  had  been  done. 
There  had  been  a  slight  shower  of  rain  the  night  before,  and  the  road  was  a 
little  soft,  so  we  could  see  all  the  tracks  in  the  road  plainly.  There  was  no 
mud  on  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  not  even  on  his  boots. 

Another  person  says  : 

I  think  I  was  the  third  man  that  arrived  at  the  body.  I,  with  others, 
looked  for  signs  of  a  struggle,  but  saw  none  whatever  except  the  torn  vest 
and  the  buttons  being  torn  off  the  shirt-collar  and  shirt-bosom.  The  coat 
showed  marks  of  the  pistol  having  been  placed  against  it  when  fired,  for  the 
cloth  was  singed,  and  about  the  bullet-hole  were  powder-marks  also.  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  road  beyond  where  the  body  lay  to  see  how  many  tracks  we 
could  discover.  We  found  only  four  ;  two  coming  and  two  going.  We 
could  easily  determine  this,  for  it  had  rained  the  night  before  and  the  ground 
was  soft.  We  could  see  no  signs  of  the  body  having  been  dragged  or  car¬ 
ried  from  the  road  to  where  it  was  found  dead.  There  was  no  mud  on  the 
clothing  or  boots  of  deceased.  The  expression  of  face  was  calm  and  showed 
no  sign  of  deceased  having  been  engaged  in  a  mortal  combat.  His  face 
looked  as  though  he  was  sleeping. 

All  of  the  others  who  visited  the  spot  where  the  body  lay 
corroborated  the  foregoing  statements  so  far  as  their  observa¬ 
tions  extended. 

Miss  Nora  Pemberton,  the  young  lady  alluded  to,  makes  the 
following  statement : 

I  left  home  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  past  one  p.m.  of  the  day 
Mr.  Wallis  was  killed.  While  I  was  in  the  house  preparing  for  the  ride, 
I  was  told  to  hurry  and  I  would  have  company.  I  did  not  then  know  who 
was  spoken  of  when  told  I  could  have  company,  and  I  did  not  ask.  I  rode 
to  Grant  village,  about  five  miles  distant  from  our  house.  The  road  goes 
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by  Mr.  Quick’s  house.  Father  lives  on  the  road  leading  from  Mr.  J^icob 
Wallis’s  to  Mr.  Quick’s.  As  soon  as  I  started  I  saw  a  horse  track  in  the 
road,  as  it  was  a  little  muddy.  There  was  only  one  track.  I  am  positive 
of  that,  for  I  noticed  it  particularly  and  wondered  at  the  time  who  it  could 
be  ahead' of  me,  going  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  track  was  leading  that 
way.  The  same  track  I  saw  when  I  first  started  I  continued  to  see  for 
half  a  mile  or  more  past  where  Mr.  Wallis  was  afterwards  found  dead,  and 
until  I  struck  into  another  road  at  a  place  where  the  road  forks.  I  rode 
past  Mr.  Quick’s  and  on  to  the  place  where  I  was  going,  and  saw  nothing 
of  Mr.  Wallis  that  day.  Returning,  I  reached  home  about  4.30  P.M.,  and 
passed  by  the  place  in  the  road  where  Maggie  Wallis  afterwards  found  the 
letters  and  papers,  opposite  where  Mr.  Wallis’s  body  was  found.  I  am 
positive  the  papers  were  not  in  the  road  when  I  passed  there,  for  if  they 
had  been  and  I  had  not  seen  them,  my  horse  certainly  would  have  done  so, 
as  he  was  skittish  and  would  scare  easily,  and  white  paper  lying  in  the  road 
will  always  scare  him.  That  would  have  drawn  my  attention  to  them.  I 
know  they  could  not  have  been  there  when  I  passed. 


It  appears  by  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses,  in  common 
with  that  of  Maggie  Wallis,  that  Mr.  Wallis  entered  the  wood 
shortly  after  one  p.m.  ;  that  no  one  had  preceded  him  on  horse¬ 
back  that  day,  as  the  tracks  in  the  road  distinctly  proved  ;  that 
Nora  Pemberton  followed  immediately  afterwards  over  the  same 
road  and  past  the  place  where  his  dead  body  was  found, 
and  returning  home  she  again  passed  this  spot  a  little  earlier 
than  half-past  four  o’clock  ;  that  Maggie  in  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards  discovered  the  body  and  called  assistance.  To  all 
appearances,  Wallis  had  been  dead  but  a  few  moments  when 
the  parties  arrived  where  the  body  lay.  It  further  appears  that 
Wallis  rode  past  this  spot  when  he  went  towards  Mr.  Quick’s  ; 
that  he  did  not  keep  in  the  road  leading  to  Mr.  Quick’s,  but 
turned  off  at  the  fork ;  and  that  the  tracks  of  two  horses  going 
from  and  of  two  horses  coming  towards  the  place  where  the  body 
was  found,  were  the  tracks  of  the  horses  ridden  by  Wallis  and 
Nora  Pemberton.  There  were  no  footprints  of  any  other 
horses. 

The  evidence  further  shows  that  Mr.  Wallis  left  home  to  go 
directly  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Quick  ;  that  he  never  reached  his 
destination  ;  and  that  he  was  not  lying  dead  by  the  roadside 
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when  Nora  Pemberton  passed  the  spot  at  four  o’clock,  or  later. 
Where  was  he,  and  what  was  he  doing,  during  those  three  hours  ? 
Probably  the  mystery  never  will  be  wholly  cleared  up,  but  we 
know  that  he  was  not  in  pursuit  of  the  business  upon  which  he 
said  he  was  going. 

At  a  distance  of  not  more  than  eighty  rods  from  where  the 
shooting  occurred,  a  man  and  his  son  were  at  work  quarrying 
rock.  The  son  heard  a  shot  fired  at  about  five  o’clock,  and 
called  his  father’s  attention  to  the  fact  at  the  time,  saying  that 
somebody  was  hunting  in  the  woods.  The  father  did  not  hear 
the  firing,  as  he  was  down  in  a  stone-pit  at  the  time.  They 
both  heard  the  bell  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  cow  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  woods.  They  both  are  positive  that  they  could  and 
would  have  heard  shouts  or  calls  for  help  if  Mr.  Wallis  had 
made  any.  The  shot  heard  by  the  young  man  was,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  one  which  caused  Mr.  Wallis’s  death,  and  this  evidence 
fixes  the  time  of  shooting  at  a  few  minutes  prior  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  body  by  Maggie. 

Mr.  Wallis  knew  that  Maggie  would  be  there  very  soon  for 
the  cows,  and  it  was  learned  that  he  had  expressed  a  hope 
that  his  body  would  be  quickly  found  if  anything  should  happen 
to  him  in  the  woods.  Instances  had  occurred  in  that  vicinity, 
wherein  persons,  lying  insensible  in  the  woods,  had  been  mu¬ 
tilated  by  hogs  ;  and  that  Wallis  was  apprehensive  of  such  mu¬ 
tilation  of  his  body  was  evident  from  his  expression  of  such 
fears  to  his  family  and  to  others.  If  it  should  so  happen  that 
Maggie  did  not  come  for  the  cows  at  the  usual  time,  Mr. 
Wallis  well  knew  that  the  old  mare,  which  he  rode,  would  go 
home  to  its  nursing  colt,  when  he  would  be  missed  and  a 
search  quickly  instituted.  The  marks  of  highway  robbery, 
which  were  scattered  so  conspicuously  in  the  road  near  where 
the  body  lay,  served  also  to  arrest  attention  to  the  body  itself. 
If  this  was  the  work  of  an  assassin,  it  certainly  was  very  effect¬ 
ual  in  leading  to  the  prompt  finding  of  the  murdered  man. 
Had  the  murderer  left  his  victim  at  some  spot  in  the  woods  less 
open  to  public  view,  it  is  certain  that  the  body  would  have 
been  mutilated,  if  not  devoured,  by  the  hogs  with  which  the 
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woods  were  filled.  On  the  other  hand,  by  placing  the  body  in 
the  bushes,  within  full  view  from  the  road,  it  was  saved  from  the 
mutilation  which  Wallis  had  stood  in  fear  of,  and  the  evidences 
of  murder  were  thereby  retained. 

The  rifled  pocketbook,  the  papers  and  the  envelopes  which 
were  thrown  loosely  about  the  roadside,  thus  served  the  double 
purpose  of  pointing  out  where  the  body  lay,  and  suggesting 
highway  robbery.  In  one  of  these  envelopes  Mr.  Wallis  was 
supposed  to  have  placed  the  money  which  he  was  carrying  to 
Mr.  Quick.  He  had  called  his  wife’s  attention  to  a  roll  of 
bank-bills  a  little  while  before  he  left  the  house  ;  and  he  was 
seen  to  place  the  letters  and  envelopes  in  the  inside  breast¬ 
pocket  of  his  coat.  Now  certain  facts,  in  this  connection,  go 
to  prove  that  if  there  was  a  robbery  it  took  place  prior  to  the 
shooting.  The  fatal  shot  was  fired  directly  through  this 
breast-pocket  without  harm  to  its  contents.  The  small  bullet 
perforated  its  very  central  portion,  and  not  a  paper  therein 
could  have  escaped  it.  It  is  thus  shown,  conclusively,  that  the 
pocket  wherein  the  letters  and  envelopes  were  carried  had 
been  emptied  prior  to  the  shooting.  If  robbed  at  all,  he  was 
first  robbed,  then  murdered. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  evidences  of  a  strug¬ 
gle  and  mortal  combat.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  iron 
bridle-ring  was  broken,  from  which  fact  it  was  inferred  that 
Wallis  had  been  dragged  forcibly  from  his  horse.  His  shirt 
bosom  and  collar  were  found  torn  open,  the  buttons  being  miss¬ 
ing,  and  his  vest  was  torn  along  the  seam  on  the  left  side,  from 
the  bottom  to  near  the  arm-hole.  All  these,  if  occasioned  by  a 
struggle  with  an  assassin,  indicate  a  prolonged  struggle.  This 
condition  would  lead  us  to  expect  other  visible  signs  of  assault 
and  violence,  but  upon  the  evidence  of  the  examining  physicians, 
there  were  none  whatever.  When  they  first  saw  the  body  it  had 
not  been  disturbed,  but  lay  upon  the  ground  as  when  first  discov¬ 
ered.  The  face  was  placid,  and  upon  a  careful  inspection  they 
found  absolutely  no  mark  of  violence  upon  the  person  of  the 
deceased,  other  than  the  bullet  wound.  Not  a  scratch,  nor  a 
bruise,  nor  a  finger-mark  upon  the  face,  throat,  or  hands  of  a 
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man  supposed  to  have  been  killed  after  a  protracted  struggle, 
wherein  his  clothes  were  torn,  and  his  horse’s  bridle  broken  in 
the  resistance  he  had  made  !  He  lay  upon  his  back,  with  his 
arms  by  his  side,  and  his  old  straw  hat  was  lying  two  or  three 
feet  distant  from  his  head.  If  an  assassin  had  violently  torn 
him  from  his  horse,  robbed  him,  and  then  dragged  his  dead  body 
into  the  bushes,  why  was  that  old  hat  afterwards  carried  and 
tenderly  placed  near  his  head  ? 

There  is  much  significance  in  the  evidence  of  the  men  who 
instituted  a  careful  search  for  some  clew  whereby  the  supposed 
murderer  might  be  tracked  and  followed.  They  looked  care¬ 
fully,  and  examined  the  ground  closely,  and  could  find  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  there  having  been  a  struggle  in  the  vicinity.  Theyfirst 
supposed  the  body  had  been  dragged  or  carried  to  where  it  lay, 
but  on  examination  found  no  mud  on  the  clothes,  not  even  on 
the  boots,  and  there  being  no  disturbance  of  the  leaves  they 
came  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  body  to  have  been  dragged.  Additional  search  was  then 
made  to  find  signs  of  persons  recently  carrying  a  heavy  burden. 
There  were  none  whatever.  This  search  was  immediately  after 
the  death  and  while  the  body  was  yet  warm.  Nobody  had  then 
arrived  to  efface  or  disturb  such  indications,  had  there  been 
any.  Evidently  the  body  had  not  been  stirred  since  its 
death. 

The  place  where  the  body  lay  was  a  cluster  of  swamp  dog¬ 
wood,  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  spot  where  the 
pistol  was  found  was  some  forty-five  feet  farther  in  the  woods. 
It  was  an  easy  toss  for  a  well  man  to  throw  the  pistol  over  the 
bushes  to  that  distance.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Mr. 
Wallis  having  lived  long  enough  to  be  able  to  do  it.  The  pistol 
had  a  revolving  cylinder,  with  six  chambers  for  small  metallic 
cartridges.  When  found  all  were  loaded  but  one,  which  one 
contained  the  shell  of  a  recently  discharged  bullet.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  was  no  good  reason  why  an  assassin  should  throw  away 
his  loaded  pistol  in  this  manner.  If  it  was  to  be  left  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  deed  a  coloring  of  suicide,  then,  assuredly, 
it  would  have  been  much  more  sensible  and  natural  to  leave  it 
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near  the  body,  than  to  throw  it  where  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
found  at  all. 

No  wound  which  a  suicide  may  inflict  is  distinctively  charac¬ 
teristic  of  suicide,  as  a  similar  wound  may  be  made  at  the  hands 
of  an  assailant.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  is  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  vital  points,  usually,  in  suicidal  wounds,  and  gunshot 
wounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart  are  among  the  most  frequent. 
In  such  instances  suicides  almost  invariably  place  the  muzzle  of 
the  weapon  in  close  proximity  with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  little  pistol  was  held  directly 
against  the  clothing,  which  showed  powder-marks  and  scorching. 
The  cartridge  was  so  small,  the  combustion  of  powder  could 
not  have  left  traces  of  burning,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  one 
or  two  inches. 

We  may  now  consider  the  errand  upon  which  Mr.  Wallis 
went,  as  alleged.  The  evidence  of  each  member  of  his  family 
showed  that  they  all  knew  the  purpose  of  his  going  from  home 
that  afternoon.  Their  attention,  individually,  was  called  to  the 
fact  by  Wallis  himself,  who  gave  each  one  to  understand  that 
he  was  going  to  Mr.  Quick’s  to  pay  $80  in  money.  One 
of  the  peculiar  ear-marks  which  indicate  fraud  in  cases  of 
this  character,  is  the  overwrought  pains  which  the  principal 
actor  takes  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  ready  explanation  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  mysterious.  We  might  cite,  in  illustration, 
a  certain  Connelly  case  in  Kentucky,  where  the  party  exhibited 
his  unprecedented  roll  of  greenbacks  to  divers  parties  on  the 
morning  of  his  taking  off ;  the  memoranda  left  by  Colvocoresses 
to  show  that  he  was  en  route  to  New  York,  to  deposit  with  bank¬ 
ers  there  a  large  sum  of  money ;  the  pains  Savage  took  to  write 
his  wife  that  he  had  drawn  a  large  sum  of  money  that  day  from 
his  mythical  friend  who  had  just  sailed  for  Europe  ;  and  similar 
characteristic  features  of  “  paving  the  way,”  as  manifested  in  the 
Goss-Udderzook  affair,  the  Snyder  case,  and  other  well-known 
insurance  cases.  In  this  instance  the  feature  was  conspic¬ 
uously  noticeable  all  through  the  evidence  before  the  coroner. 
Mr.  Wallis  not  only  informed  his  wife  of  the  nature  of  his 
errand,  but  called  her  attention  to  the  envelope  in  which  he 
18* 
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piaced  the  money.  She  saw  the  bills  sufficiently  to  simply 
notice  they  were  bank-notes,  but  gave  the.  matter  no  further 
thought  at  the  time. 

It  was  clearly  established  that  Mr.  Wallis  could  have  been 
in  possession  of  no  such  sum  of  money  at  the  time,  nor  could 
he  then  obtain  it  in  any  legitimate  manner.  He  had  exhausted 
every  resource,  had  borrowed  whenever,  wherever,  and  from 
whomsoever  he  could.  His  creditors  were  urgent,  and  legal 
service  threatened.  His  property  was  mortgaged  for  more  than 
it  would  bring  at  any  kind  of  sale.  It  appeared  that  he  could 
have  gone  but  a  few  days  more  without  legal  steps  being  taken 
against  him,  and  such  steps  once  taken,  all  that  he  had  was 
irretrievably  lost  and  his  family  destitute. 

Among  his  creditors  was  the  postmaster  of  an  adjoining 
town.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  was,  originally,  $500,  but 
accrued  interest  had  increased  it  to  between  $600  and  $700. 
A  short  time  before  Mr.  Wallis’s  death  this  creditor  demanded 
payment  or  satisfactory  security,  and  a  new  note  was  made  out, 
including  interest,  which  note  Wallis  took  home  with  him,  prom¬ 
ising  to  obtain,  as  security,  the  indorsement  of  a  neighbor 
of  his.  Wallis  did  not  attend  to  this  business,  as  promised,  but 
wrote  his  creditor,  under  date  of  September  6th,  that  he  had 
met  with  an  accident  on  his  way  home,  being  thrown  out  of  his 
wagon,  and  thereby  lost  the  note  from  his  pocket.  At  that  date, 
September  6th,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  letter,  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  pay  anything  on  the  note,  and  yet  he  went  to  the  same 
town  a  week  afterward,  and  took  out  $3,000  additional  life 
insurance,  the  quarterly  premium  on  which  was  about  $80. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  pay  this  premium  at  that  time,  and 
true  that  he  then  could  not  have  done  so.  He  did  subsequently 
pay  it,  as  will  hereinafter  appear. 

He  was  not  able  to  pay  in  full  his  first  quarterly  premium 
on  a  $9,000  life  policy  which  he  had  obtained  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  his  death,  but  left  a  balance  of  $7.50,  which 
the  insurance  agent  advanced  for  him,  which  debt  remained 
unpaid  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  agent  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wallis  dunning  him  for  the  $7.50,  and  received  in  reply  the 
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following  letter,  written  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Wallis,  at  the  latter’s 
request  : 

Rose  Hill,  Mo.,  Aug.  2,  1873. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  came  to  hand  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  contents 
noted.  Our  harvesting,  just  over,  has  taken  all  the  money  we  had  on  hand, 
for  help,  etc.,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  some  threshing  done,  will  market  some 
and  send  the  amount  you  spoke  of. 

Respectfully, 

C.  S.  Wallis. 

When  the  threshing  was  done  the  wheat  was  sold  in  several 
small  lots  as  threshed,  and  the  whole  netted  $110,  which  Mr. 
Wallis  received  cash  for.  This  fact  is  verified  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  account-books  which  were  kept  by  one 
of  his  sons.  Of  this  wheat  money  Wallis  sent  $80  by  ex¬ 
press  to  pay  the  first  quarterly  premium  on  the  $3,000  life 
policy  which  he  recently  had  applied  for.  This  left  him  $30 
cash  on  hand,  and  it  could  not  be  shown  that  he  received 
or  paid  out  $10  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Wallis  noticed  that  her  husband  had  bank-bills  in  his 
hand  when  he  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  pay  Mr.  Quick 
$80.  Shortly  after  his  death,  his  son  Charles  examined 
a  box  in  the  house  where  his  father  was  known  sometimes  to 
place  money  and  papers  of  value,  and  therein  found  the  sum 
of  $31.25.  Doubtless  this  sum  was  the  money  which  Mrs. 
Wallis  saw,  and  this  is  just  about  the  sum  he  would  have  had 
left  from  the  sale  of  his  wheat.  No  money  was  found  on  his 
dead  body — of  course  not.  The  last  cent  he  had  in  the  world 
was  left  by  him  in  that  box  in  his  house. 

Such  was  the  financial  condition  of  this  man  who  had  just 
taken  out  insurances  upon  his  life,  the  annual  premiums  of 
which  would  amount  to  $1,100.  He  could  not  have  paid  a 
second  quarterly  instalment  of  it — he  had  not  fully  paid  the 
first.  And  yet,  for  reasons  he  alone  best  knew,  this  hopelessly 
insolvent  debtor  made  and  executed  a  will.  Upon  investiga¬ 
tion  the  fact  was  transparent  that  he  was  for  several  months 
planning  this  suicide,  and  as  he  intended  to  leave  his  estate 
solvent  through  the  sums  insured  on  his  life,  he  therefore  saw 
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fit  to  dispose  of  the  property  as  he  wished  it  to  go.  The  will 
was  written  about  eight  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  and  is  peculiar  in 
its  minutiae  and  details.  He  enumerates  and  devises  his  personal 
property  then  on  hand,  even  to  ten  bushels  of  potatoes,  one 
broad  hoe  and  one  garden  rake. 

In  the  history  of  his  insurance,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Wallis, 
two  months  before  his  death,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  $9,000 
life  policy  in  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  and  soon 
afterwards  obtained  a  $5,000  accident  policy  in  the  same  com¬ 
pany  ;  the  latter  policy  being  written  at  the  office  of  a  local 
agency.  The  head  office  of  the  Travelers  directed  the  imme¬ 
diate  cancellation  of  the  accident  policy,  and  Wallis  then  pur¬ 
chased  two  accident  insurance  tickets  of  $3,000  each,  issued  by 
the  Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company.  He  took  the 
accident  insurance  tickets  to  his  former  legal  adviser,  and  asked 
to  have  them  placed  in  the  lawyer’s  safe,  saying  that  he  had 
purchased  this  insurance  to  cover  a  business  trip  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  lawyer  took  the  tickets,  as  requested  remarking  to 
Wallis  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  him  to 
have  a  full  life  insurance  policy  for  $3,000,  explaining  to  him, 
in  his  apparent  ignorance  of  the  facts,  that  the  tickets  would 
cover  loss  by  death  under  comparatively  limited  conditions,  while 
the  probabilities  of  his  death  by  disease  were  vastly  greater  than 
by  accident.  Mr.  Wallis  listened  to  this  advice  with  the  child¬ 
like  innocence  of  Ah  Sin,  and  acting  upon  it,  at  once  applied 
for  the  $3,000  life  policy  above  mentioned,  .it  being  written  by 
the  Covenant  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Wallis 
did  not  give  his  attorney  the  slightest  intimation  that  he,  at  that 
very  time,  held  a  $9,000  life  policy  in  the  Travelers.  His 
reticence  upon  the  subject,  under  the  circumstances,  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  his  fraudulent  intentions.  Indeed,  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  case,  whether  grouped  as  a  whole  or  examined 
in  detail,  must  be  deemed  conclusively  to  prove  that  the  death 
of  Wallis  was  the  result  of  a  settled  and  deliberate  purpose  to 
destroy  himself  and  defraud  the  insurance  companies. 
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A  HUNGARIAN  NOBLEMAN’S  STRATAGEM. 

Several  years  ago  a  nobleman,  well  known  in  sporting  circles 
as  a  horseman  and  hunter,  named  Baron  Bela  Olnyi,  triumphed 
over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  and  bore  home  as  his  bride  the  rich  and 

beautiful  baroness,  Irma  P - yi.  Baron  Bela  was  at  that 

time  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor,  and  was  able  to  indulge  tc 
the  full  all  his  inclinations  and  whims.  His  married  life  was  a 
happy  one.  Years  followed  one  after  the  other,  but  they  were 
not  all  alike.  The  beautiful  baroness,  as  time  wore  on,  pre¬ 
sented  her  spouse  with  six  of  the  dearest  little  barons  and 
baronesses  that  ever  were  seen,  and  Baron  Bela  began  to  dab¬ 
ble  in  speculations.  It  was  the  old,  old  story,  that  has  been  re¬ 
peated  a  thousand  times.  Toward  the  end  of  1874,  the  baron’s 
vast  possessions,  which  were  worth  nearly  two  millions,  had 
been  sold,  and  the  family  mansion  in  Pesth  was  mortgaged  to 
its  last  brick.  Of  all  this  the  fair  baroness  was  kept  in  complete 
ignorance,  and  the  family  establishment  was  maintained  in  its 
usual  style. 

When  the  baron  realized  that  he  was  completely  ruined,  and 
that  all  that  was  left  was  his  wife’s  property,  which  could  not  be 
touched,  he  formed  a  singular  resolution.  He  got  his  life  in¬ 
sured  in  five  different  companies  for  one  hundred  thousand 
gulden  in  each,  the  terms  being  that  this  amount  should  be  paid 
over  to  his  family  in  case  he  should  die  within  a  year.  None 
of  the  insurance  companies  objected  to  pocketing  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  two  thousand  florins  from  a  man  just  forty-five  years  of 
age,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  and  in  exuberant  health. 

The  d^y,  however,  Baron  Bela  had  the  last  policy  in  his 
pocket,  he  entered  upon  an  entirely  different  course  of  life. 
He  had  been  a  man  who  never  missed  a  race  or  a  hunt,  who 
went  to  the  club  every  day,  and  regularly  took  his  drive  or  ride 
on  horseback  in  the  park ;  now  he  was  to  be  seen  nowhere  in 
company,  not  even  by  his  dearest  friends.  Nor  did  he  remain 
at  home  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  left  his  house  every 
morning  early,  and  only  returned  in  time  for  dinner.  After  din¬ 
ner  he  disappeared  again,  and  remained  absent  often  until  mid- 
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night.  During  all  this  time  nobody  knew  where  he  kept  him¬ 
self  secluded. 

The  change  in  his  external  appearance  was  not  less  remark¬ 
able.  He  had  previously  been  getting  rather  stout.  He  now 
began  to  lose  flesh.  His  cheeks,  which  had  been  florid, 
changed  to  an  unhealthy  paleness,  his  eyes  lost  their  brightness 
and  were  surrounded  with  heavy  circles  of  blue,  his  face  became 
haggard,  and  his  strong  manly  voice  became  cracked  and  feeble. 
When'  these  symptoms  of  dangerous  disease  multiplied  in  such 
a  striking  manner,  the  friends  that  occasionally  visited  him  and 
his  wife  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  take  medical  advice, 
and  to  explain  his  mysterious  absences.  His  answer  was  a 
positive  refusal.  Finally,  in  October,  the  physical  constitution, 
once  so  strong,  could  no  longer  withstand  the  agency  so  potent 
for  evil  which  was  undermining  it,  and  Baron  Bela  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  to  his  bed.  Physicians  were  called  in.  They 
shook  their  heads  ominously,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  case  of 
galloping  consumption,  that  the  disease  had  already  reached  a 
stage  in  which  all  human  aic}  was  in  vain.  Hardly  fourteen 
days  later  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  baron  were  in  fact  termi¬ 
nated  by  death.  After  his  death  a  will  was  found,  by  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  wife  his  life  insurance  policies,  and  acquainted 
her  with  the  fact  of  the  loss  of  his  entire  fortune.  No  other 
course  was  open  for  the  baroness  except  to  prefer  her  claims 
for  the  half  million  due  on  the  policies  through  her  solicitor. 
The  solicitor,  however,  immediately  ran  against  difficulties.  It 
was  thought  to  be  incredible  that  a  man  who  had  been  examined 
only  ten  months  before  by  five  physicians,  and  pronounced  in 
good  health,  could  have  died  of  the  disease  mentioned.  The 
five  companies  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  plan  of  slow 
suicide  had  been  deliberately  adopted,  and  they  all  refused  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  amounts  demanded. 

The  companies  interested  went  further,  and  undertook  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  daily  absences  of  the  baron,  of 
which  they  had  previously  got  wind.  After  long  and  extensive 
researches,  they  finally  ascertained  that  early  in  January  the 
baron  had  hired  a  small  apartment  in  a  dirty,  narrow  street  in  a 
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remote  quarter  of  the  city,  and  twice  each  day  remained  in  it 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  neighbors  never  saw  him  hold 
any  intercourse  with  any  one.  The  rent  of  the  apartment  had 
been  paid  up  to  the  end  of  December,  and  after  the  baron’s 
death  it  had  been  locked  up.  To  clear  up  the  hidden  mystery 
within  that  room,  it  was  necessary  to  invoke  the  arm  of  the  law. 
Upon  proper  evidence  a  warrant  was  issued,  the  fatal  door  was 
opened  by  a  locksmith,  and  in  breathless  anxiety  the  r^om  was 
entered.  A  comfortable  sofa,  a  table,  two  chairs  and  two 
chests  constituted  the  entire  furniture.  Great  was  the  amaze¬ 
ment  when  the  two  chests  were  opened.  The  first  contained  a 
well-worn  dressing-gown,-  a  pair  of  loose  Turkish  trousers,  a  fez, 
and  about  ten  or  twelve  long  tobacco  pipes.  The  second  chest 
was  divided  into  square  compartments,  and  there  were  left  in  it 
about  two  hundred  foreign  cigars,  of  the  government  brand, 
costing  two  kreutzers  each,  and  about  half  a  pound  of  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  common  smoking  tobacco.  From  the 
wrappers  found  in  the  lower  compartments  it  appeared  that  the 
baron  had  smoked  up  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  of 
these  two  kreutzer  cigars,  and  about  a  hundred  weight  of  the 
common  trade  tobacco. 

At  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  a  proper  record  was  made  of  the  facts  discovered ;  and 
thereupon  the  companies,  under  the  circumstances,  justified 
their  refusal  to  pay  the  amount  insured  by  referring  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  policies  by  virtue  of  which  the  contract  was  to 
become  null  and  void  in  the  event  of  suicide.  The  counsel 
for  the  baroness,  urged,  in  reply,  that  smoking  ten  or  fifteen 
two-kreutzer  cigars  a  day  could  hardly  be  denominated  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  suicide.  Chemical  and  medical  investigations  were 
instituted  by  both  parties,  and  the  managers  of  the  royal 
tobacco  factory  were  called  upon  for  an  opinion.  The  cause 
of  his  death  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  nicotitie,  taken 
into  his  system  in  poisonous  quantities  through  the  process  of 
smoking. 
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Amxm%  the  many  editions  of  the  works  of  this  greatest  of 

I  English  Novelists,  there  has  not  been  until  now  one  that  entirely 
aatisfies  the  public  demand. — Without  exception,  they  each  have 
some  strong  distinctive  objection, — either  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  volumes  are  unhandy — or,  the  type  is  small  and  indistinct — 
or,  the  illustrations  are  unsatisfactory — or,  the  binding  is  poor— or, 
the  price  rs  too  high. 

An  entirely  new  edition  is  now,  however,  published  by  G.  W. 
Carleton  &  Co.  of  New  York,  which,  it  is  believed,  will,  in  every 
respect,  completely  satisfy  the  popular  demand. — It  Is  known  as 

“Carleton’s  New  SI!  bis!  rated  Edition.” 

Complete  in  15  Volumes. 

The  size  and  form  is  most  convenient  for  holding,—  the  type  is 
entirely  new,  and  of  a  clear  and  open  character  that  has  received  the  1 
approval  of  tlie  reading  community  in  other  popular  works. 

The  illustrations  are  by  the  original  artists  chosen  Ly  Charles 
Dickens  himself — and  the  paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  of  an 
attractive  and  substantial  character. 

This  beautiful  new  edition  is  complete  in  15  volumes — at  the 
extremely  reasonable  price  of  $1.50  per  volume,  as  follows : — 

I. — PICKWICK  PAPERS  AND  CATALOGUE. 

2. — OLIVER  TWIST. — UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

3. — DAVID  COPPER  FIELD. 

4. — GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. — ITALY  AND  AMERICA. 

5. — DOMBEY  AND  SON. 

6. — BARNABY  RUDGE  AND  EDWIN  DROOD. 

7. — NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

8. — CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. — BLEAK  HOUSE. 

IT*. — LITTLE  DORRIT. 

II. — MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT. 

12. — OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

13.- -CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. — TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

4.  SKETCHES  BY  l*OZ  AND  HARD  TIMES. 

15. — CHILD’S  ENGLAND  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  first  volume  —Pickwick  Papers — contains  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  all  of  Charles  Dickens’  w  itings,  with  their  positions  I 
’  in  the  volumes. 

1  Thb  edition  is  sold  by  Booksellers,  everywhere — and  single  speci¬ 
men  copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  Jree ,  on  receipt  of 

price,  @1.50,  by 

3.  W.  CARLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Madison  Square,  New  Yoak. 


Mary  J.  Holmes’  Works. 


8*  —TEMPEST  AND  SUNSHINE.  8.— MARIAN  GRAY. 


k~  ENGLISH  ORPHANS. 

V~  HOMESTEAD  ON  HILLSIDE, 
k  -’LENA  RIVERS. 

5.  -MEADOW  BROOK. 

1  -DORA  DEANE, 
y  -COUSIN  MAUDE. 

16.— WEST  LAWN 


9.— DARKNESS  and  DAYLIGHT 
10.— HUGH  WOR1 HINOTON. 
ix. — CAMERON  PRIDE. 

12. — ROSE  MATHER. 

13.  — ETHELYN’S  MISTAKE. 

14. — MILLBANK. 


1^15. — EDNA  BROWNING. 
6  17. — EDITH  LYLE. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 


•‘Mrs.  Holmes’  stories  are  universally  read.  Her  admirers  are  numberless. 
She  is  in  many  respects  without  a  rival  in  the  world  of  hetion.  Her  characters 
are  always  life-like,  and  she  makes  them  talk  and  act  like  human  beings,  subject 
to  the  same  emotions,  swayed  by  the  same  passions,  and  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  which  are  common  among  men  and  women  of  every  day  existence.  Mrs. 
Holmes  is  very  happy  ic  portraying  domestic  life.  Old  and  young  peruse  her 
stories  with  great  delight,  for  she  writes  in  a  style  that  all  can  comprehend 
N+w  Y*rk  Weekly . 

“  Mrs.  Holmes’  stories  are  all  of  a  domestic  character,  and  their  interest, 
therefore,  is  not  so  intense  as  if  they  were  more  highly  seasoned  with  sensational¬ 
ism,  but  it  is  of  a  healthy  and  abiding  character.  Almost  any  new  book  which  her 
publisher  might  choose  to  announce  from  her  pen  would  get  an  immediate  and 
general  reading.  The  interest  in  her  tales  begins  at  once,  and  is  maintained  to 
the  close.  Her  sentiments  are  so  sound,  her  sympathies  so  warm  and  ready, 
and  her  knowledge  of  manners,  character,  and  the  varied  incidents  of  ordinary 
life,  is  so  thorough,  that  she  would  find  it  difficult  to  write  any  other  than  an 
excellent  tale  if  she  were  to  try  it” — Boston  Banner . 

“Mrs.  Holmes  is  very  am.  sing ;  has  a  quick  and  true  sense  of  humor,  a 
sympathetic  tone,  a  percepticn  of  character,  and  a  familiar,  attractive  style, 
pleasantly  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  the  taste  of  that  large  da9s  erf 
Auicrican  readers  for  whom  fashionable  novels  and  ideal  fantasies  have  uo 
dkaim  Henry  T.  Tucker  man. 


E2T  The  volumes  are  all  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  — ®oW 
rtwrywVre,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage  free ,  on  receipt  of  price  [$1.50  each],  by 


G.  W.  CARLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers? 

Madison  Square ,  New  York 


& 


THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOKS  OF  SOCIETY. 

- o - 

I.— The  Art  of  Conversation, 

With  Directions  for  Self-Culture.  An  admirably  conceived  and  entertaining  work-sen. 
sib lc;.  instructive,  and  full  of  suggestions  valuable  to  every  one  who  desires  to  be  either  9 
good  talker  or  listener,  cr  who  wishes  to  appear  to  advantage  in  good  society.  Every  young 
and  even  old  person  should  read  it,  study  it  over  and  over  again,  and  follow  those  hints  ir 
it  which  lead  them  to  break  up  bad  habits  and  cultivate  good  ones.  ***  Price,  §1.50. 
Among  the  contents  will  be  found  chapters  upon — 

Attention  in  Conversation. — Satire. —  Selfishness. — Argument.— Sacrifices. - 
Pcns.~  -Sarcasm. — Teasing. — Censure. —  Silent  People. — Dinner  Conversation. 
Fault  Finding. — Egotism. — Politeness.  — Timidity  and  Its  Cure. — Modesty.— 
— Compliments. — Stories. —  Anecdotes.  Correct  Language. — Self-Instruction. 
— Questioning.-Liberties.— Impudence.  — Miscellaneous  Knowledge.-  Lan 
— Staring. — Disagreeable  Subjects. —  guages.—  General  Hints  to  All. 


II. — The  Habits  of  Good  Society. 

A  Hand-book  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  With  thoughts,  hints,  and  anecdotes  concern¬ 
ing  social  observances,  nice  points  of  taste  and  good  manners,  and  the  art  of  making  one¬ 
self  agreeable.  The  whole  interspersed  with  humorous  illustrations  of  social  predica¬ 
ments.  remarks  on  fashion,  etc.  %*  Price,  $1.50.  Among  the  contents  will  be  found 
chapters  upon — 

Gentlemen’s  Preface. 

Ladies’  Preface.— Fashions. 

Thoughtts  on  Society. 

Good  Society. — Bad  Society. 

The  Dressing  Boom. 

The  Ladies’  Toilet. — Dress. 

Feminine  Accomplishments. 

Manners  and  Habits. 

Public  and  Private  Etiquette. 

Married  and  Unmarried  Ladies. 

Do  Do  Gentlemen. 

Calling  Etiquette.— Cards. 

Visiting  Etiquette.— Dinners. 

- 

ESI. — Arts  «f  Writing,  Heading,  and  Speaking. 


Ladies  at  Dinner. 

Dinner  Habits. — Carving 
Manners  at  Supper. — Balls. 
Morning  Parties. — Picnics. 
Evening  Parties. — Dances. 
Private  Theatricals. 
Beceptions. — Engagements. 
Marriage  Ceremonies. 
Invitations. — Dresses. 
Bridesmaids. — Presents. 
Traveling  Etiquette. 

Public  Promenade. 

Country  Visits.— City  Visits. 


A  fascinating  work  for  teaching  and  perfecting  every  one  in  these  three  most  desirable 
accomplishments.  For  youth  this  book  is  both  interesting  and  valuable;  and  for  adults, 
whether  professionally  or  socially,  it  is  a  book  that  they  cannot  dispense  with.  Price. 
$1.60  Among  the  contents  will  be  found  chapters  upon — 

Beading  and  Thinking.— Language. —  What  not  to  Say. — How  to  Begin.— 
Words,  Sentences,  and  Construction.-  Cautions. -Delivery. -Writing  a  Speech. 


What  to  Avoid. — Letter  Writing. — 
Pronunciation. —  Expression.— Tone. — 
Religious  Readings.— The  Bible. — 
Prayers. — Drama  tig  Readings.— Ora¬ 
tory  and  Speaking. — What  to  Say. — 


— First  Lessons. — Public  Speaking. -De¬ 
livery. — Action. — Oratory  of  the  Pul¬ 
pit. — Composition. — The  Bar.-Reading 
of  Wit  and  Humor. — The  Platform.— 
Construction  of  a  Speech. 


inoy'ks  are  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind  ever  published ;  fresh ,  sensible,  Qood  j 
h'lmo-red.  entertaining ,  and  readable.  Every  person  of  taste  should  possess  theny  and 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  delighted  with  them. 


A  beautiful  new  minature  edition  of  these  very  popular  books  has  just  pub 

linhed,  entitled  “The  Diamond  Edition,”  three  little  volumes,  elegantly  prated  cn 
tinted  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  a  box.  Price,  $«J.0U. 

These  books  ar«  beautifully  printed,  bound  and  sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

G  W.  CARLETON  Sc  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 


POPULAR  NEW  BOOKS. 

"NEW  YORK  WEEKLY”  SEK1ES. 


Messrs.  Street  &  Smith,  publishers  of  The  New  York  Weekly,  having 
been  requested  by  their  readers  to  issue  their  best  and  most  popular 
Stories  in  Book  Form,  have  consented,  and  have  now  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  such  publications  with  the  well-known  New  York  House  of  f 

G-.  W.  CAPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


The  intention  is  to  issue  in  Book  Form  such  Novels,  Stories.  Juvenile 
"Works,  Hum:  rous  Writings,  etc.,  as  have  run  through  the  columns  of 
The  New  York  Weekly,  and  have  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  and  most 
lasting  in  interest.  Thus  the  millions  of  New  York  Weekly  readers, 
scattered  over  the.  country,  who  have  been  particularly  pleased  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  certain  stories  in  the  Paper,  and  who  would  like  to  have 
them  in  Book  Form  for  preservation  and  for  re-reading,  will  now  have 
this  opportunity  to  buy,  from  time  to  time,  such  works,  and  so  gradually 
form  a  beautiful 

LIBSAKY  OF  CHOICE  BOOKS, 

the  very  cream  of  the  contributions  to  The  New  York  Weekly. 


Tlxe  volumes  already  published  are  as  follows:— 

Thown  on  the  World—  A  Novel  by  Beetha  M.  Clay. 
Peerless  Cathleen.— A  Novel  by  Coea  Agnew. 

Faithful  Hiargraref.— A  Novel  by  Annie  Ashmoee. 

Nick  Whiffles.  -A  Novel  by  De.  J.  II.  Robinson. 

Lady  Leonora.— A  Novel  by  Caeeie  Conklin. 

Charity  Grinder  Papers— A  Humorous  Work. 

A  Bitter  Atonement— A  Novel  by  Beetha  M.  Clay. 
Curse  of  Everleigli.— A  Novel  by  Ellen  Coewin  Pieece. 
Love  Works  Wonders.— A  Novel  by  Cakoline  Baeton. 


These  books  are  handsomely  printed  and  elegantly  bound  in 
cloth,  with  gold  back  stamps,  price,  $1.50  each. 

J3ST  Sold  by  Booksellers  everywhere— and  sent  by  mail,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $1,50,  by 

G.  W.  CARLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Madison  Square,  New  York. 
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